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^ 1 HIS volume of « Elements of Uftfal Knoi*irkdgc,'* 
Is the beginning of a fyftcm which has been, for many fears, in 
contemplation ; but the execution of which has been hereto- 
fore delayed by other ncceifary employments. Notwithftand- 
iag the numerous improvements in the means of education. 
Within the laft twenty of thirty yeais, much remains to be 
done, toi^ards facilitating the acquiittion of general knowledge 
and ufeful fcience. The elementary works on geography, bi- 
ography, natural hiftory, and other fubje^s proper for the 
ufc of fchobis, feem to be imperfedt in the want of order aitd 
tnethod in the diftribution of the fevcral parts, and deftitute of 
the moral, philofophical and praftical remarks, which are ^ 
feeceflTary to enliven a narrative of fads; and by uniting the 
Attra(5tion8 of delight, with the labor of ftudy, to allure the 
tnin Js of youth along the difficult road to knowledge. Nature^ 
in all hex works, proceeds according to cftablifhed laws, and 
it kby foUdwing iier order, diftributlbn and arrangement, 
thai the human naind iff led to undcrftarid h^r laws, with their 
prlnciplea a»i connexion. It is alfb by carefully obfcrving the 
iifes of the prSduAions of pature, and the adaption of every 
thing in creaT^oh to its particular purpofe, that the mind 14 
led to juf% views df final caufes, and to fuch conceptions 
of the attributes of the diviae author, as to confirm a belief in 
his being and perfecftions* 

But if our elementary treattfeS, compiled for fchools, are 
deficient in method^ and in pra^Hcal remarks, our whole fyf- 
tem of inftruftion is ftill more defective in the number of fcicn- 
ces taught in ordinary fchools and academies. Many of the 
ttioft ufefui faiences and arts are not taught at all, or very 
t,ftiperfcdly — nor have Ive books well calcuktcd for the pur- 
Jjofe. 

The fyftem here htgvtxi contemplates ibme improvement on 
the plan of general education hitherto purfued, and if public- 
©pinion fhouldjuftify the attempt, it will be continued in a 
feries of volumes, under the fame title. It is the intention of 
the author to include in thefe, the elementary principles 9 bf 
which arc meant, the kn(nvn truths and a/«rtameAfaa5>'«\v\s^ 
belong to all the more ufcful fcicnces, atid a\\\it^tvOoft.'3k^V^\7ysL- 
tical knowledge, f n purfuancc of ttoa dt^^tv^v^. VivcvJ^x^^^v^ 
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W KB praflicAble, to ftpawte the fdence*, arls, and diSirEnt 
btanches of kncwifdge, arranging cacb, unilcra diflifia head, 
and in trtniing rath, to fullow as far a« m»j he convenient) 
ilir arder if timt and e/ nature. 

The lirft volume begins with what \% uPualin Recgmpliical 
tr«fttife«, A general view of Ihe folar fyftcm, of which this, 
glebe in a cnnftiluent part, tt then cxptiiins tlic eencral ftrtic- 
ture of the globe, the mite rial a which tompafe it, and the 
cliftribution of thofe materi.i'B upon the furface. Next follow 
thrdivilions of the (iirface, comprehsnding i general view of 
tht land, water, mountains, livcti nnd lakes. In the geogra- 
T>hiral dcferiptions, a view of tlie aotutalJiruBitfe of a conti- 
lienl precedes aconfideration Q{\\.i artificial JlaU, arifingfrom 
\H fettlcment and iinprovemrnt \>y men. hi a linowkdge of 
f'tif own countrfia itinll interi-nitiK tnnurown ciii/eng, a &t- 
tcriptionoTtbe Americ in continent, and tfpeci illy of that part 
which is comprehended within the lin-.i'.s of Ibc United Stale*, 
ibo nonfiling within the rule of chronological orJer, takca 
place of all other pans (jfthiBf^fttm, and forms the fubftdnce 
of lite two firfl; vnlnmeft. This def::iiption comprehends a 
view of the pofilion and general ftrufluic of the continent ; 
a fummiry biftory of its iboiiginal inliabitantt, their fettle* 
meiil, chaiaftcr and manners. To ihia fuceeeda a brief hifto- 
IV of thedi/co'ury oFAnierica andof thcronfineftand fettle- 
riient of Ihe fi:veral paria of it, by ihe Spaniards, French*. 
Englifli and Porliigutfe— a fl.ort account of the fevcral grintt. 
'-hnrtcrtandfcltlemei't of the feveral Englilh colonies, and of 
'lit raofi material occuirenceiin their political, civil, ccclrfiaf- 
tjc.it >Dd military alTan-s, from Iheir fiift feitlemtnt to the 
forma 'ion of the prcfeiil federal conltiliilion. The preftnt 
v(^iime biingi down this hiAorical fkrtch, to the important 
era of the revolution. 

With a view to the utmnfl praflicible <)tgrcc of correflnefv, 
in rrgard to American afl'airn, the afUhoi has conAilted the 
inuft allthentiuliinnrioc and documents, which have hilheita 
hrfti ptiblilhcd i relying upon his own information, only in 
rafetf'Utng under hi] oivnobr^rvalion. It has been hit*t^~ 
1(1 pccclnde tttry ft^tcmcnt or relation of fjAH not w^ 
ihciiiicjicdi Jinil opinions formed in Qlght tvidtnee. 
iliinct Ateadmtitril ns prnba'ile onlvt tiiey are carefutiyl 
tiiTCulOlfd from thofe which are knE.wB.or underltondj 

(o Ihe manner' of rxecutini; this word, it will 

that great rcKaril ia had to ihr crinv[njcnce of r,:honI^| 

frttnfttnl'cJit^reedllMtlhc c»lrchetlcal ii the form 

h^il .T.i.ir.tiiUri iheunderftamlinpnf dlildrtn ; butlhtll 

lii'J the palTiges which tbry me nbligd 

I'l' I nog and cample !>■ Tbe work heref»n 
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ift intended to be read by children in chiTes, or commit- 
^d to memory. Thofe parts wbichare raoft proper to be 
learnt by heart, arc thrown into ftiort paffages—and the wbo]« 
is fo divided tbat each pupil iii reading will have a diftindfc; por- 
tion. At the beginning of each pafTagCt is placed the fobjeft 
of it, cxprtfled in few Words, like the title to a difcourfe. Th« 
pupil will read this, as a title or text, to the parage i and 
when he commits the palfageto memory, the w»rd8 in Italica 
will furnilh the teacher with the qucftion proper tobcpro- 
pofed. , This method will probably anfwer all the purpofes of 
queftion and anCwer; at the fame time, accommodate readers 
in clalfes, and fave many pages in a volume, which would 
ptherways be occupied with queftions and the repetitions that 
re full from them. 

In writing the names of American nvers^ mmintainSf lakes 
and places, we are fubje^t to fome uncertainty and confufion* 
3ome of thefe names have been always written according to the 
founds which the Engli^i annex to.the Roman letters. )n thefe 
wordsthercfpre, we find fome degree of regularity. But many 
of the names have been borrowed from the French who difcov- 
ered and fettled particular parts of this contineiU ; and sa the 
founds which the French annex to the Roman chara^ers, are 
oot known to common Engiiih readers, fuch names are liable 
to be mif-proinounced. The fecility with which the Englifhy 
within the laft century, have adopted Frencb words, without 
accommodating them to the genius of their own language, is 
as difreputabie to the tafte of the nation, as it has been injjarii» 
pus to the language. When the Romans borrowed and incdr- 
poratcd foreign woids into their language, they gave them 2 
Koman orthography, and terminations ; as in Britaiinia, Gal* 
lia, Hifpania, Herthus. The French and Spaniards do the 
fame ; as in Martinique, Dominique^ Amerique — Martinico^ 
Dominico, Americo-^acb nation fuiting the orthography 
to the geniusof its own language. But the Englifh, negleft- 
ing the beauty and regularity of their own* language, adopt 
foreign words in their foreign fpelling ; thus incommoding all 
ordinary readers among their own citisiehs, and multiplying 
anomalies, till the prthbgrapby of their language falls little 
fliort of the confufion of tongues at Babel. 

As far as regards the names of places in the United States,. 
we havp a right tp control the ufage, and introduce a regular 
orthography. It is proper that the names of rivers, &c. ufcd 
by the aboriginals of this country Ihould be prefcrverf, and as 
fer aspofBble, reftored, if loft ; as they are fo many hiftorical 
monuments of the higheft authenticity ; but it is proper that 
all thofe nances ibould be written with letters adapted to ex- 
prefs^thf^ir true found in qur own langaa^c.% VT&at tb.^\s^<i. 
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j^onunciation of Indian oamet is, x>t ought to b<^, it may not 
be ^fy, in every cafe to decide. There is fcarcfcly one of 
thotti wbicii has not been fpelt fn many different waysy and 
many of them have been abridged and foftenedy from the 
hoarfe guttural founds of the fava^es, to a pronunciation, 
more congenial to pur language^ In general, it is to be ob- 
ftfrved, that the popular pronunciation, which proceeds froni 
k natural tendency in people to fall intd an eify, analagouA 
manner of fpeaking, furnilbcs the beft rule to guide us to the 
true orthography of thcfc words. The affe<n:atlon of prefcrv-- 
ing, in writing) {yUables whicb ii^re been dropped in fpeakitig, 
or which are harfli and ungrateful to the ear, is not to be vin* 
dicated 5 nor can any force of authority prevail againft the 
natutal tendency to eaf:: and uniformity, which governs the 
tikih of people in e^ery nation^ and uitimMely decides almoft- 
every queftion in regard to language. 

It is not a little to be regretted, that, in many inftances, the 
primitive names of rivers and places have been negleAed ; and 
new names given to them, without the remoteft affinity be- 
tween the narats and the thingl. What an aiikward figure is 
made by the rivers, lakes and pnountaitis of America, marked 
with the names of imaginary faints and apoftles, the trumpery 
^fmonkifh fuperilition f What a ftiamcful proof of prejudice 
and abAirdity, to lay aftde the original names which were ap» 
propriate artd defcriptive, and fubftitute the unmeaning 
names of St. La*vrence, St. Pierre j and St. Croix ! It is high 
time to corre« thef^ abfurditlesi and it may not be too late. 
• It is not neceffary, nor pt-opcr to fwell the preface to thia 
work, by tixpatiating on its merits. It Is fufllcient to remark^, 
that it is intended. to carry, into fchools and families, the prin«. 
tiplcs and fafts which compofe the more interefting fjarts of 
human knowledge, and which are capable of enlarging the 
Ininds of our citizens, and dire(!ting their hands to ufeful em- 
ployments. Thefe principles arc as heceff^i-y for the ingenious 
tnechanic and hufbandman, as they are ufeful and ornamental 
to the profeilional man and the fcholar. Mod of the books 
liow ufcd in fchools for reading, are compofed of folemn di- 
da^ic dircourfeS, general Icflbns of moi*aHty, or detached paf- 
fagcs of hiftory Thefe are indeed ufeful j but why may not 
children read for common lelTons, the known and cftablifhed 
principles in philofophy, natural hiilory, botany, rhetoric, me- 
chanics, and other fciences ? Many of thefe principles may be 
made intelligible to youth ; and where this cannot be done, 
the pupil will become accuftomed to the pronuciation and 
uPe of many terms of art, which other^ife he would not 
learn ; and the want of which is difcoverable anrong many 
men even of liberal education. It is a great defeat in our 
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Itadde 6f education to limit the reading of jrolith to books ba 
a few partictilarrubjcAs ; fo that whcp young men are ulhcrcd ' 
into the world, many and ercli moft of them are unacquainted 
with even the appropriate terms ufed in other fcicfices. 

But the advantages <x( a more diffal\ve fyftem of initrudion 
will not reft here— By reading frequently and repeatedly, pafla- 
ges containing juft rules and principles, even above the com- 
prehenfion of young minds, the pupils will learn many of 
Shem by heart, and bear the impredioBa into future life $ by 
which nseaiis^ when their underftandings are more matured* 
they will be enabled to dlredt, tp uleful purpofes, the princi- 
ples with which they had ftored their minds in fcbool. Xa 
this manner, ufieful rules ami fafts, acquired in youth, \ik^ 
fyed fown in a good foil, will produce their fruit in riper years^ 
and inccea& t^ haPHsft ofknowied^ and' improvemcftt, to 
cxirlch the community. 

In the l^ngUAgc^ the aui&ojr h^a aimed to ufe a flylr, whldi 
is plain wlthditi being vulgar ; and tecbqical, without need- 
leu obfcurity. 

In every part of|tbti wprk^ occafiona (requentTy occur of 
4sducing moral ^nd i$i7U8 ref^e^ons from the fubje^s treat- 
ed* On fuch occafions, fpedal care is taken tp^ead the mind 
of the reader^ from a confideratlan bf the order, beauty and 
'^tnefs of all parts of hat ure, to contemplate the necdiity and 
certainty of the exiftence of a Creator, of infinite power, wif- 
domandgoodnefs. This mode of employing natural philo- 
fophy in the iervice of teligion and piety, has been pradticed 
by the ableft authors and beft men in all agea— it furniihes 
powerful aids to that firm belief in the being and providence 
of Ood^ and that pidus ▼enctation for his cfaata^er and attrl* 
butee^ whicnare the prtoe crnaimeitta of a wife i^an and a 
4(ood citizen. - 
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SECTION I. 

Of the Solar S^em.^ 
V ■ ^HE folar fyftcm confifls of the fun, and the ftars 
jL ^^ globes which move round it, called planets. 

Of the Bun, l^fie fun is an immenfe body, placed 
near the center of the fyflem^ diiFufing light and hea^ 
to all the planets. Its diameter is eight hundred and 
ninety thoufand n^iles. 

. Planets, The primary planets, exclufive of thqfc 
which have been lately difcoveredy arp feven ^ Mercury^ 
Venus, the EaTth, Mars, Jupiter, Saturn, Herfchcl. * 
To thefe may be added, Ceres, Pallas and Herciiles, 
which have been lately difcovered. AH the planets re- 
volve about the fiin, arid receive their light and heat 
frpm that rei^lendent luminsury. 

Secondary Planets. The fecondary planets are fiQall- 
er orbs which revolve round the primary planets, as the 
moon, which moves round the earth in about twenty 
nine days. Jupiter has four moons, or fattellitcs, and 
Saturn, feven, which conftantly move round thofe plan-* 
ets. — ^The planet Herfchel ias fia^ fattejlites. 

Mercury. Mercury is tiirec dioufand two hundred 
and twenty miles in dianieter, and revolves roiuid the 
fun in about eighty eight days^ at the diftanc^ of nearly 
Utiirty feven millions of miles. 

• Pronounced Hnfivtl* 



t Elemnts of U/eful KtmbieJg^. 

Venm* Venus is about feven thoufandi (even hun<!^ 
I'cd miles in diameter^ atld revolves rbUnd the fun in 
ibour feven months and a half^ at thii diftanceof nearlj 
fixty cieht millions of miles. 

ThiMarihf This glpbc which we inhabit, is a. plan- 
et of nearly eight thoufand miles in diaiheter and twenty 
five thoufand miles in (:ircumference. Its diflance froiti 
the fun is about ninety five millions of miles> and it^ 
devolution round the fun makes our year, or tlxree hund- 
red and fixty five days, and ne^urly fix hours. 

Mars. Mars* is in diameter fpur thoufand two hun-^- 
dred miles. Its revolution about the fun is performed in 
one year and three hundred ^nd twenty one days, at the 
diftance of one hundred and forty four tnillions of miles*. 

Jupiter. Jupiter is the largeft of the pjapets, hay- 
ing a diameter of ninety fout thoufand iniles, Its dif- 
tance from the fim is calculated to be nearly four 
hundred and ninety five millions of miles, and its rev- 
olution round the fun is performed in a littk kfs than 
twelve yeari*. 

Saturn. Saturn has a diaifijete;^ <ii feyenty >iine 
thoufand ipi}es. It$ diftance firotk the fun is calcuFated 
to be nearly nine hundred millions of miles, and '^k 
revolution round the fun is performed in Werity nine 
years and a hundred and fixty feven days. Satujrn h^s 
two rings and a belt 6f fpots. 

Herfchel. This planet, which bears the name of it^ 
difcoverer, who firff obfcrved it in ry^i/is nearly thirty 
five thoufand miles in diameter; its diftance frotn the 
f^n, one thoufand ?nd eight hundred millions ofv miles, 
and its revolution about the fi^nis performed in eighty 
three years and a half. 

Ceres and Pallat. Ceres was difcbircfcd bjr Mr. Pi- 
. a2:ji, at Palermo in Sicily, in the year 1801. Itsdiam-^ 
^ ctcr is one hundred and fixty two miles. Pallas was 
'^ ^ dHcovcred by Dr. Oibets' of Bremen in 18025 its di- 
ameter is ninety five miles, and in its revolution it is not 
confined to the zodiac. 

Hercules, In 1 804, Dr. Olbers difcovered another 
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Ekments if Vfeful Khoivtedgt. ^ 

jf^ planet, which isthre^ titftis ^ larjgc ias Jupittr, i'nd 
which, foir its m^ghitudfe, he calls Hefx^es. Its dif- 
latKre from the fun is three thoufend and f otty feVch nril* 
lions of miles, and rtis ifevolutibn is calcdhted to btt 
tiirenty four yeaW. It ha^ feven fatclHtes. 

Orbits vf the Plmets. Thfe planets ifftovc roiknd thcif 
centers, not in ^ tr^ie cihile, but in a figure called an 
ellipfis, which fokniewhat fefembles the form t)f an egg. 

I^ihrihelion atid ApheKtfii. As the planets do liot re- 
volve r&und the flin 4*1 a circle, they approach n^¥<Sr 
to Ac fun ih ofde^att of their orbits, than in oth^ 
pAtts. That pan of thfe orbit ne^reft the fun, is called 
tibe periheHoti \ and thl; ^art mt^ft diftant^ the ^helion. 

La^j'of pi^hetary mfthn. THit nea¥et a planet is td 
tfaeYttn, or its center, the fatler it mdves. Thus Mer- 
cury mcoves tmndk faftet* than Saturn. So a phnet 
mov^ nf^ore ^s^idty in its perih^Hoh, tha^ in itir j#e^ 
VAh. 'Rie^entlh i^^nearer *he fnn and movcs^jfi^ler in 
wiwt«v than in Iftm^fet j hence the futhtticr with us 
is eight days longer than the winter. 
. '^ 4ttraB'ton and Refntlfion. That prtnciplfc^to- 
diea^ich (Hfpofes theib t6 niiite and cohere, i^MlSled 
att ration. . Thatpriiiciple Whfeh dJfpofcs 'Aem tcfep- 
arate dr recede from ^ch othet, is called tepuljion. 
The tendency of a phn^t towards the center of thefyf- 
ttem^ is called its cefifripetal fotc'e ; the poweir 4hat ftai- 
pelsit totecedefrdm the center, its aeisfr^aJ {6TCt i 
and thefe combined 'are fiippofed to genefrate the ctr* 
cular motion of thb plah^ts. 

Of a Circle, EVery circle is divided into thi^hiin* 
. dredandfixty degrees, la qutfrtijr of wiiich or ii quad- 
rant is ninety degrees. Syeiry degree is" divided into 
fixty minutes, and each ihihute into fixty feconds. 

Of the QMidc. Tlie Z&diac is a %road circle oir biSt v * 
inthe heaveiJit, <?dhtttiriing the twdve figns, e* confteU . 
faljons, moftbf'^W^ by ccttaih am^ 

'iti^s,:% i»hdfe n^ilites they aire caMed. Each fig^ 
to topirdienils thirty degrees, 
v :^jimel^ftbf '&g/it^ The R^tia ^w ^s^^^ ^^**-^^ 
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Taurus, Gemini, Cancer, Leo, Virgo> Libra, Scorpio, 
Sagitarius, Capricorn, Aquarius, Pifces. The fun en- 
ters Aries about the twenty (irft day of March, and> 
pafles thro one (ign, in each month. 

Of the Ecliptic. The ecliptic is a line paffing thro die 
center of the zodiac, and marking the path of the fun. 
This line croifes the equator and extends twenty three 
degrees and a half from it, on the nort^ and fouth. 
. Of the Equator. The equator is a line which en- 
compafles the globe, at T^n equal diftance from each 
pole. It is called silfo the equino£lial line,, becaufe 
when the fun is on this line> which happens about the 
2 1 ft of March and 23d of September, the days and 
nights are of equal length in all parts of the earth. 

Of the Poles and tb0 Earth^s Axis. The line on which 
the earth turns, in its daily revolution, is called its axis 
*^and the points directly over the ends of that line^ are 
called the poles-'-one is north and the other fouth of the 
equator. The ftars over the ends of the earth's axis are 
called polar ftars. 

Of the Horizon. The horizon is the line that 
bounds the fight. This is reprefented by a wooden 
circle, which furrouods an artificial globe. 

Of the Hemifpberes* A faemifphere is one half the 
globe or the heavens. That part which is north of the 
equator, is caUed the northern hemifphere*^tbat which 
is fouth> the fouthern. So alfo the horizon divides the 
heavens and earth into the upper and lower hcmif* 
pheres, and any meridian divides them into the eaft- 
crn and weftem faemifpheres. 

Of a Meridian. Any line which is vertical, that is, 
dire^ly over one's head, and which is fuppofed topafs 
thro the equator and poles, is the meridian of the place. 
The fun is on this line at twelve o'clock or noon, and 
this is a north and Jouth line. On an artificial globe, 
this is reprefented by a brafs ring. Circles which run 
parallel with this, that is, in every part at an equal dilr 
tance, are called meridional lines. 

Of Latitude. Latitude is the diftance of a place 
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from the-equator, either north or fouth. The djftfUx^e 
from the eq^uatpr to each pole, i§ ninety degrees or one 
quarter of a circle. When a place is in the fortieth 
degree, north or fouth of the equator, we fay it i« vx 
^hc fortieth degree of north or fouth latitude^ 

Of hngUvde. The diftance of places frona each^ 
other, eaft and weft, is called longitude. This may 
he reckoned from any given «\eridian, as fro^ JLondop, 
Perro or Philadelphia. Thus a place 70 degrees 
weft of London, is faid to have 7* degrees of we^t 
longitude from London. 

Of the Tropics. T!he tropics are the lines which 
mari the utmoft limits of tlie fun's courfe, north vi 
our fummer, and fouth in winter. Tlie ixxw is at the 
ijorthern tropic about the 21ft pf June at the longest 
day, and at t^e fouthern tropic about the 2i.ft of JLk- 
eember, the fhorteft day. The iirft is called the £ungr- 
mer folftice ; the laft, the winter folftice. Thefe two 
iines are twenty three degrees and a iialf, one north and 
the other fouth of the equator. 

Of tie Zones. Tlie zones pr belts that furround the 
earth are hvc — the torrid, two temperate and tvvo frig- 
id. The torrid zone i$ comprehended between the 
tpropics, in every part of which the fun is vertical once 
9 year, and of courf^ the weather is always warm. 
The temperate (or rather variable) zones lie between 
the tropics and the polar Circles ; that is from the twen- 
ty third to the fwcty feve li th degree of latitude. The 
frigid zones extend from the polar circles to tl^ gole, 

and are cold. '^^♦* - 

Of Climates. In pafllng from the €qiBSj||^'|i|§. po- 
lar circles, that fpaee or diilanQe which tncrts^ii^^ tk^j 
length of the longeft day half an hour, is called a *V/- 
^ntate. But this word, in common language, fignifies 
>ny region on the globe, in refpect to its temperature. 

Of JQay and Night, The caufe of day and night,- \i 
-the revolving of the earth on its i^;5iis, One entire re- 
volution takes place in twenty fovjt bftx«^> vcv ^\i^- 
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time the earth turns every part of itsfurface to the fun- 
The light of the fun makes the day, and the fhade of 
the earth makes the darknefs of night. 

Of the length of the Day, Within the tropics, where 
the fun is vertical or nearly fo, the days are of nearly 
the fame length at' all times of the year; the variation 
not being more than one hour and a half. At greater 
diftances from the equator, tjie difference between the 
longed and (horteft day, isincreafed, until we arrive at 
the polar regions; where it is day for fevcral months, 
and night the reft of the year. 

Of the Moon, The moon is a fmair planet revolv- 
ing round the earth* its diameter is two thoufand one 
hundred and eighty miles, and its mean diftanee from 
the earth about two hundred and forty four thoufand 
milear It pafles round the earth once in twei^ty nine 
days nearly, making what is called a lunar month. 

Ufes and ejfeSfs of the Mooffs Infitience, It is obvious 
that the moon has no fmall effi^S on the weather, as 
well a« on the waters of the ocean* J^hangesr of wea- 
ther are moft; frequent and violent, within two days of 
the full or change. Earthquakes ufually happen about 
the fame periods, or when the moon is in her perigee 
or apogee, that is, neareft or fardieft from the eartli. 
The moon alfo is believed to affe£t anitnals and vegeta- 
bles. It^ light affords no perceptible heat, but fiih- and 
iiefh when ezpofed to it, foon fpoiL 

Oi the Tides, . The tide is a rifing or fwcU of the water 
in tne ocean, which is eaufedfay the moon. There arc 
two tides in twenty four hours, one on the fide of the 
earth next to the moon ; and the otjier on the fide oppofit*. 

Of Ecltpfes, When the moon comes diredly be- 
tween the lun and earth, and hides the body of the fun 
or any part of it from us, we fay the fun is edipfed* 
When the earth paiTes diredly between the fun and 
moon, and cafts her ihadow on the moon> we fay the 
moon is eclipfed. An eclipfe of the fun muft happen 
at the change of the mooH; and an ecMpic of the mooiv. 
^vft be at tbc full. ^ 
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Of Summer and Winter. Heat is caufed' or exciled* 
by the rays of the fun, and when thefe are greatly ac- 
eumulated or condenfedi the heat muft be great. Thus 
when the lun is nearly verticali the rays fall diredly oa 
^e earth, and being greatly accumulated^ caufe vio- 
lent heat. This is the caufe of the heat of (tunmer. 
In winter, the rays of the fun ftrike the earth oblikelyi 
and are fo fcattered as to make little heat. 

Of the fixed Stars*. Mod of the ftars which befpan* 
gle the heavens, are fixed, and never alter their places^ 
or relative pofitions. Of thefe about two thoufand 
have been difcovered and numbered, and as men in- 
creafe the magnifying powers of their glaiTes, they dif^ 
cover new Hats. The fixed ftars appeiar to fhine by 
their own. lights and are fuppofed to he funs or centers 
of other fyftems of worldis. Their diilance from ut. 
exceeds the utmoft ftretch of the imagination. 

Of Comets. Comets, vulgarly called blazing ftars^. 
are bodies that move in very eccentric orbits. They 
revolve about the fuu, and when they come within the 
ibiar fyllem, become vifible. They then fly off into 
remote regions of fpace, an4 are invifible for years. 
The periods of fome of them are calculated to exceed 
three or four hundred years. How many belong to 
thefyftem, is not known. They have a coma or taiJ^ 
which fometimes appears lik^ g buihy light about the 
body \ at other times, like diverging fireams of pale 
Mght, extending millions of railes^ into ipace. 

Of the Milky Way. In one part of the heavens appears 
a bi*oad path more luminous than the reft. The caufe of 
this is unknown ; but aftronomers fuppofe this to be oc^ 
cafibned by clufters of ftars fo remote, a& to be confound- 
ed in a mafs, and not capable of being diftinguiQied. 

Of the Harmony of the Syjftm. All parts of the fo* 
lar lyftem are framed and adjufted ta anfwer exactly 
tlie purpofes intended by the Creator. The planets 
xevolve in perfcft order about their relpc£fcive centers* 
The pofition and various motions.oftne earth we. ^^^ 

,#ubtfd to give to its inh^\)\UtiXa| ^ ^ ^•^^sS^rs^ <& 
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4tt«)mer and winter^ hieat and cold^ light aiul daric&efsj 
with the interchangea pf iram and fair weather. Sio 
€xa^ arc the motioas of the planets^ the ^arth and the 
mooQ) that their pofitions and eclipfes may be {f^lcu- 
Jated to a point of (pace and a moment of time, fpr 
ihoufanda of years pad or to come. AH is order, har- 
mo0y, beauty and grandeur ; manifcfting the infinite 
vrifdom, power ajed goodnefs, of the glorious Creator- 



SECTION IT. 

GE.OGRAPHT. 
Definition*. 



THE word geography, is vifed to fignify a dcfcrip- 
tion of the terreftial globe, comprehending its 
divifibns, the formation of its furface, its dlftributions 
mtoland and vi'ater, robiuitains, lakes, rivers, foil and 
produfiions, and an account of its inhabitants, A 
defcription of any particular country or place is called 
tt^ography* 

Of the "hlfiory &f this Science. At what time the fci- 
encc of geography bcgaii to be ftudied, is uncertain. 
The nations which firil cultivated the fcience of aftro* 
nomy, were the Babylonians, Egyptians and Chinefe j 
and a knowledge of aftronomy is eflcntial to a corre£k 
underilanding of geography. Hiftory informs us that 
Thales of Miletus firit afcertained the courfe of the fun 
within the tropics ; he divided the year into three hun- 
dred and fixty five days, and calculated ectipfes. This 
man lived in the fixth century befose the Chridian era. 
But there is ft rong evidence to induce our belief, that 
he and other early Greek aftronomcrs, derived their firA 
knowledge from the Egyptians, and thefe from the 
Chaldeans, among whom the fcience was ftudied, at a 
very early period. Their knowlege of aftronomy, 
which ^ve their learned men the name of Magi^ wiiif 
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men, afterwards degenerated into aftrology, or the art 
of confulting the pofition of the ftars to forctel events 
— and hence fprung the filly occupation of footh fay- 
ing, for which the Chaldeans were noted to a proverb, 
xn iat^r ages. 

Of the progrefs of Geography!^ It is recorded that An- 
axamander, was the firft Greek who con(lru£led maps, 
globes, and invented the figns of the zodiac, fix hun- 
dred years before Chrift* But it is evident that the 
Keavens were diftributed into figns long before that 
time, and the writer of the book of Job, who lived at 
a much earlier period, was well acquainted with that 
diftribution. Sefoftris, king of Egypt, more than a 
thoufand years before Chrift, is recorded to have made 
a map of the countries he conquered ; and fomething 
like ^is was done by the Jews, for the nine tribes, fent 
by Jofliua to furvey their portion of the holy land, 
<< defcribed it in feven parts in a book." Jofephus al- 
fo tells us, that Jofhua, when he divided the land, fent 
perfons (killed in geometry to meafure it. It is there- 
fore probable that the Greek and Roman writers have 
given the name of invention in this as in maliy other 
cafes, to what was only ati introdu^hn of aii^ljft or 
branch of fcience, from the eaft, into their refpcQiive 
countries. 

Of the fate of Geography in Rome. The Romant 
were led to a Uudy of geography, by the progrefs of 
their conquefts. Their armies penetrated into Perfia 
on the eaft, to the Danube and Euxine, and to Germa- 
ny and Britain on the north, to- Spain and France on 
the weft,- and to Ethiopia, Lybia, and the Niger in' 
Africa on the fouth. Of thefe countries and of all 
within thefe limits^ the Romans, in the age of Aguf- 
^ tus, had obtained a tolerably corre£l knowledge, which 
is preferved in the works of Pliny and Strabo. From 
thefe materials, Ptolexpy, about one hundred and fifty 
years after Chrift, compofed his geography. This was 
the fyftem which was generally teetJw^^ ^sA. \^<^^^^' 
till withii2 a century. It U VvoNV^Nftx vcl^'opos;^ V'S^ 
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Jtrc the more hjoiiern lanA Imptovea lyftems entirely 

'fiiec fr6M the fame ihatgfe. 

Q/" /^r hnprvUMitits in X^eogrdphj. Withih tHe laft 
0kntum gebgi'iplijr has tseecivcd -great impt-bvemeiif^j 
from the exa^nefs of aftronomical calculations of tbe 
latitude und iongitude of ptites. But ftill richer ro\iite» 
of imi^rDViement, haVe been the Voyages tod ttavets ^ 
fltrijgators, and leaded meti) who havte b^en feht by tift 
c«dlirt8 bf Earope to make ob&rvations. Able ihathej^ 
tn^ticiafi^ %ere fent to meafulr ^ ide^ree of tatkude Itt 
the polar tegktafs ; amd others t6 wieaftttre ^a degree tthi. 
^r thte^eqtwrtor, by which nteans tine ferih of the ^arth^ 
wsis piroved to be not a Jjcrfeft circf e^ btit a liftfe ^adteii 
mit the poles. But no event has sdded more td ^>ii)r 
(todk of geo^aphical laiowidd^ th^ the Vd^ges c^ 
Capt.Ceok, who^ with ab)e ^fttdndmer^ ftiied h)bii>^ 
the globe for the purpofe of itfdcing difebvek-ie^. Thtfe 
find ^orthelr voyages dnd travels hsCstt nifade Us acqilaiht- 
tii wii& matiy pards of the -globe, before unkno#i^^ 
but fhacny tegiOkis are yet Wholly unknOW^i ai3d <>tbet^ 
. imperfealy explored. 

k)f the meafure &f the Eiarti. Thte attcfehts, in veH^ 
^remote «ige8> afeertained the fotm of the earth to be 
globulafr, or fpherical ; but the mode of finding %hb 
exzGt meafure of it, has occupied the attention of the 
iGibleft fi^en^ in themoft enhghtetyed ages. Thehiethod 
firft employed wa% to obferve how much the diftahc^ 
Ijetween two places elevated or deprefied the fixed ftars^ 
c^r the ftm upon the meridian ^ and then meafuring 
Ihat diftahce. Etratofteties made the circumference of 
the globe about thirty one thoufand miles, and Pbfido«i> 
toiuSi aibout twenty two thoufand. In modern timei»» 
ftiany able aftronomers have attempted to find the exad 
icireiumference) by meafuriiig a degree of latitude, ahd 
by this mea)i6 have afcertakied it With gtiBat precifi^ni 
yb be twenty five thoufand mile^. 

Of the teffHsitfed in Geography. A cdnttmntit the 
hrgeft ot a i^ry large divifioii of land^— an ocean is th^ 
SoTgdt 0T B very lar^e portion of water^ called alfo in 
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Ipei^nd ii^fea^ A, coptiivent a,nd s^^ ocqan l>^ fc»D$ 
grpppnipn tp c^cb oth^r ip extent. An ifland U a pprr 
tionof land, furrounded by a more ext^n^vp bK>4]; P^ 
Issuer, , pf bearing bnt a^ Ifpall picpportipn of fi^rfac^ to 
t|ia.t of th^ circumjacent ws^n iCiafee,ui a^bpcjy pf^^. 
ter furrqu^ded by land^ apd bearing hut z fma^ pfjOK 
ppnion to tbe extent of the land inclpfing it A largf 
b©dy of water^ fonneftcd by navigable ^aljcr wid^ tj^t 
ocean,, or bciax^pg fomq propprtipn in cj^t^nt to th^ f^^r., 
rounding lani:^ is called; a y^.. A very %4U l^ody pj^ 
sniand w^ter is called a po^d. 

Of/maUerdivjfipmo/Landf, A lo^g ftrifi of la^d^^ 
wbofebred^ bears bnt ^ imall proportion tp ;t£f lepgfbi 
and which ptoje£ts into the fea pr is nearly ip^lpfed by 
water, is called a peninfuia. When thi^ is upiteA witb 
tbe main lapd, by 3 fiill narrower neck of land, tbat 
neck is c^Ulpd an 0n^t4s, A high po^^t of lap4 e^tendr? 
ing to a diitance from the noain ihpre into the, fi^a, 1^ 
cM^i z promontory i and the extreme end; of ^ly lap4 
thus projecting into the fe?, is c^iedj if larg^, % ^^ / 
iit fmall, ^ point' .'..., 

Of /mailer dipifions ofWxiter^ When the ihpre of the 
naain land retires froni the general line of a continent, 
and leaves a vaft bafon of water v^.ithin that line, the 
water occupying that fpace is called a gulf. A fm^ller 
recefs of the fliore forms a bay. When alfo the watpv 
13 nearly entbofomed or inclofed within ]and» it is c^- 
Icsda fe^. A narrow channel of water between tW|0 
points or other divifions pf land, cqnne^ing large bq* 
dies of waters if of imall extent, is. called zflraitoi 
narrows 2 if the water is a long narrow tradi or pair 
fs^e, it is fofi^etinics called ay&i/W. Bat found is alio 
uled to denote a portion of w:ater or narrov paflage, be- 
tween an ifland and the main land- 

Of the form (f the Earth. This gjobe which we in- 
habit is in the form of a b^l or fphere, a B|t(e flatted at 
th^ poles, nearly refembling an orange, and called ^ 
oblate fplieroid. A line paffing through the earth at - 
ft^c<|uator| is longer than one |!|i^?,^^wv7ig^ 
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I^ole to pole, by about thirty miles % in other words the 
equatorial diameter is about thirty miles longer than 
the polar diameter. 

Of the mdieriaUtomfhJipg the Earth. The two great 
diviuons of the earth are land and water. But the folid 
part of the globe confift? of a great variety of fubftan- 
des; fuch as rocks and (tones, metals^ minerals and 
foffils of various kiiids, and probably no fmall quantity 
of fire. The furfabe of the land is generally a mold 
fotmed of decayed vegetables, as grais, plants, leaves, 
roots and woods. Below this mold lie flrata or layers 
of fandy clay, gravel, marl and (lone, differently arran- 
ged in different parts of the e^rth, in fome places hori- 
zbntal,^in others, inclined; but the fame layer is uni- 
formly of the fame thickhefs. 

Of thefurface of the Giobe. Thfe face of the globe 
pTcfents to the eye 6f a diitant fpedator, two great di- 
vifionsi land arid wat^r. From the north polar regions; 
td the thirty fifth degree; of fouth latitude, the globe 
ejthtbits two vaft continents, appearing like bands of 
earth. Between thefe are two immenfe dceaiis, which 
ehcompafs both, and communicate With each other. 
In the midft of the fouthern ocean, is another tra£t of 
lahd which may be confidered as a third continent, on 
the fide of the globe oppofite to Europe, Afia and 
America. 

Of thefirjl t,6ntinei(l. The largeft portion of the 
e^tth, .comprehending Afia, Africa and Europe, and 
mod difiinguifiied for populatioti, arts and fciences, 
ieitends from th^ thirty fifth degree of fouth latitude; 
to the unexplored regions of the north, or about fcvert 
thoufand five hundred miles in ierigth. In bredth froni 
the weft coaft of Ffance to the eaftcrn border of China; 
the extent is about feven thoiifaiid miles. It is eftima- 
ted to contain about twenty five tnilliotts of fquare miles^ , 
or one eighth of the furface of the globe. 

Of the fecond Continent. The continent, fecond iri " 
population, arts and improvements, as well as in e3C<^ ^ 
teiiti comprehends north 'and fou&< Amiri^a. 'HhH 
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bifends from the fifty fixth degree of fouth latitudej 
to the north polar regions, and its length may be cfti- 
mated^t nine thoufand mileS. The bredth varies from 
fifty miles to three thoufand, and its contents ate efti- 
mated at fourteen millions of fquare miles. 

Of the third Continent The third continent extends 
from the eleventh to the forty fourth degree of fouth 
latifude, ahd from the one hundred and tenth degree 
of eaft longitude from London, to the one hundred and 
fifty fourth. Its length i^ about two thoufand four hun- 
dred miles, and its bredth not much lefs. This land- 
is named Ne'iv HoliaJidi and has been called an ifland ; 
but its fize entitles it to be ranked among the conti- 
nents. 

Of the Oceans. The largeft body of water on the 
globe, is that which feparates Afia from America ; 
which is narrow in high northern latitudes, but under 
the equator, is ten thoufand miles in bredth. This 
ocean extends and fpreads over the fouthern portion of 
the globe, encompaflihg New Holland, and wafhmg 
the fouthern extremities of Africa and America. Front 
its calmnefs, it is called the Pacific^ and in the fouth- ' 
em latitudes, it is called the Great Southern Ocean. 

Of the Atlantic dnd Indian Oceans, The expanfe of 
Vater, which feparates Europe and Africa, from Ame- 
rica, is called the Atlantic, and is fro^ fifteen hunr ^ 
dred to five thoufand miles in bredth. This ocean 
ftretching fouthward t6 the extremities of Africa anB 
America, unites with the Pacific on the weft, and with 
the Indian ocean on the eaft. The latter is the tra<9: 
of i)vater which waflies theeaftern fliore of. Africa, and 
divides itfrbm India, it i$ eftimated at three thoufand 
miles in bredth. 

Of the ufesof Odecms afii^s. The ocean, feas and 

lakes are vaft refervoirs to receive smd contain the water 

^hich fells in rain and fnow ^ and which is conftant- 

.%' evaporated by the heat of the fun, or by the winds. 

The fame water which conftitutes the oceaais conftant^ 

■ € 
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]y converted into invifibk vapor, afcending into the 
air, an4 even forming a part of it-— then bong wafted 
by winds over the land, falls again in (now or in (bow- 
ers of rain, refreOiing the vegetabU world and replcn- 
ifhing the fprings. Ocer-^ns and fea$y lakes and rivers, 
fi^rve tlfp the purpo&s of commerce, by fuitaining Ibips 
and bearing them, in a fhorttion^e from place toplace^ 
with bulky commodities that cannot be tranfportcd 
by land. They are alfo peopled with innumerable 
fpecies of fiih, which f urniih oi|t tables with ^ valt vs^ 
tiety of wbolefome, nouri(hi^g and delicious food. 

Of ihefa0£ of the Ghbf. Tjhe external appearance 
of the globe is variegated with immenfe tradls of water, 
€xtenfive plains, and elevated hills and mountains. 
From the ftructuroiof thefurface, as well as from the 
neceihty and utility of oceans and feas, it is evident 
that die vaft hollov^^s or bafons containing tbq water, 
were intended, by the Great Author of J^ature, to b© 
the refervoirspf t|^t element. lilands are the tops of 
mountains ridng from tlie bottom of the deep, and 
{erveas (lations for the navigator to reft and refrefli 
himfelf on long voyages, as well as to furniih a rich 
foil for dbo prqdu&ipnsof various climates. The ut-* 
moft depth of the ocean i^not known^tis doubtlefs 
different in different places, and perhaps corrcfponda 
' in a degree, with the elevation of the mountains on the 
adjacent continents, which is from one to three miles. 
^ Of Mpuntaim, The furface of the continents is 
checkered with an endlefs variety of plains, valleys, 
rivers, lakes, feas and elevations. Great elevations aro 
called i?;0i//i/ai»/*—^fmalkr ones have the name of hilh. 
Mountains are divided intQ two kinds ;. thofe which 
appear to ht primitive, or formed with the globe itfqlf | 
and volcetiiey pr fuch a$ haves be^n formed by cbuUtions 
fjf fubterr^ineeus foe. 

- Of Primitive M<^^tMm, The primitive mountaios 
are tfeofeyAfl; eha|i>s of elevated rqqks, which are com- 
pofed of huge. maflRps of the fpecies of ftciac caUcd gran- 
it, which extend thro whole continents or large por» 
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Imns of the earth. Sach are fihe AUegany and Apala- 
chiah mounta*ln8 in the United States^ the Andes^ or 
Cordilleras in South Amexica, and the Alps in Eufope. 

MOUMTAIMS XH AMERICA. 

Of tht AUigffny. The Alkgancan mountains run 
thro the United States^ in liie dire£tfon of north eaft « 
WA fouth weOfj at ne^y an equal diftanee from the 
Atlantic Ocean on one fide^ and the waters of the river 
Xroqiioi» or Si. Lawreneei the lakes ai^ the MiffiOppi 
ofl die other. The great ranges, chains and pe^ of 
thefe ijaountains are called by different names. 

Oftht d^ertni Ridges or Peaks. On the nc/ih 
eaft) and in the fkate ctf New Hampfhire, are the White 
MoufitaiBa, fo called from the whitenefsof their tops. 
Thefe ate eftlmated to be at leaft eight thoufand feet 
lii^y abo¥e tW level of the ocean, and the bafe of them 
fety miks in circumference. They may be feen at Ac 
dtHance df dghty miks. In thek maunt^ins are fome 
of the fources of the river Conne&icot,. a£Kl other large * 
fivers in Ncw-E©gbnd. 

Of the Green Mountains. A chain of mountains 
between the Conne^icut on the ealt and Lake Cham* 
plain and the Hudfon on the weft» extends thro the 
ftate of Vermont* from north to &m,thy and is called 
the Green Mountains, Their altitude is from three to 
four thoufand feet from the level of the ocean. This 
ridge is continued thro Mail^chu4etts and Conned;icut» 
where it is m«ch lefs ekvatcd. It terminates ia fteep^ 
precipices iothe townChip^ of New-Haven^ 

Of tbt KafJkiH MmiAtains. On the weft of the 
Hudfoni im the ftate of New York, rifcs the Majeftic 
KatjQkiU, fey a gradual afcient for many miles. Its 
Eighth is not knowxr| but to the eye of a fpe£latoT| it 
appears rf-greater altitude than the Green Mountain* 
in Vermont. Another rimge of mountains inclofes 
the Hudfon, about fixty miles? above New York, 
where a deep and rocky cbaiiriel feems to be formed 
fortherivcr by adifrupture of tte YSJa- ^Y«^^S& •«». 
called thff Highlands, atid couftkuVi ^t: fe.^^ A^»s 
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of the ftrongeft fortreifts in this country, named Weft- 
Point. 

Of the Mountains in Pennfylvania* The chain of 
ridges is continued thro the northern and weftern parts 
of Pennfylvania, under the names of the Kittakinnyor 
• Blue Mountains, in the county of Northampton, and 
thence thro Dauphiny, Cumberland and FrankKn. 
Then commences the Allegany, which is the higheft 
and center ridge, and which extends thro Virginia and 
the Carolinas. Towards the fouthern extremity it has 
the name of Apalachian, and before it reaches the 
Gulf of Mexico it fubfides into a level country. 

Of the chief Ridges in the Southern States. TllC 
mountains from Pennfylvania fouthward, are difpofed 
in ridges or piles, rifing one above another. The firft 
confiderable elevation is the Blue Ridge — weft ward of 
this is the north mountains ; then Jackfon's mountain, 
and finally the Allegany, which being the higheft above 
the level of the ocean, and not broken or divided by 
rivers, is called the fpine or back bone of the country. 
Weft of this is the Laurel Ridge, extending from 
Pennfylvania to Kentucky. From thefe run many 
fmaller ridges or fpurs, ahd between them are fertile 
valleys. They all converge into a (ingle ridge as they 
approach the Gulf of Mexico. The higheft peaks arc 
cftimated to be four thoufand feet above their bafes. 

Of the Aiountainsin South America. Thro the whole 
length of South America runs an immenfe chain of 
mountains, called the Andes or Cordilleras. The 
higheft peaks of thefe, are found to be higher than 
any other mountains on the globe which are yet known, 
being no lefs than twenty thoufand feet, or almoft four 
miles above the level of the ocean. The tops of them 
arc perpetually covered with fnow and ice, altho in 
the torrid zone, and many of the peaks are volcanoes^ 
at times ejetting fire. v 

Of Voicisinic Mountains. Mountains which arc 
thrown up by ebulitions of fubterranean fire, are espied 
volcatiic. Such arc Etna xa Sicily, Vcfuyius in Naples, 
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imd ilecla in Iceland. Thde are cocopc^d of a con^ 
fufed mafs .of iavn, Qnders, aibes^ an4 iixbftaiices whidi 
have been vitrified, or melted into glafs by t]be force joS 
bfiat. Thefe fubftances, ejeftedfrpm tune to time» 
havei in a long courfe of jears^ acqamulated to hi^ 
mountains. 

Of th€ fize of Mountains, It if obfervable, that 
mountains generally bear feme proportion in magni* 
tude to the extent of the land on which they ftahd. 
Continents have large mountains, and iflands fmaikir 
ones. This ruiehowerer is not Without e}u:eptions in 
regard to the altitude of mountains ;^ for fome fmall 
iflandS) as Teneriff, hare very high mountains, but 
thefe are volcanic. But as mountams are intended^ by 
the wife Author of nature, to contain the iburccs of 
rivers, and give them a currency towards the ocean by 
a faitable declivity, it isi necefTary that on large conti-^ 
nents, where the fources of rivers are at a great dif- 
lance from the Tea, the land fhould rife to an elevation 
proportioned to that difiance *, otherwife the water 
would ftagnate and become impure, -f-^ 

Of the utility of Mountains^ If the furface of the 
globe was a level plain, the water falling in ..rain 01^ 
fnow, would remain ftagnant until it fhouid be a]l eva« 
porated, or abforbed by the earth. In rainy feafons 
the face of the earth would be covered with water ; in 
dry feafons it would be parched and deftitute of moil* 
tare % fox if there were no hills and mountains there 
eould beju) rivers. In this cafe, men would have no 
llreams of •freih water to ufe for drink, for mills, for 
navigation, and for overflowing their fields. They 
would be compelled^tttkufe folely fuch water as they 
might find in wells ^^d as this would be nearly ftag-^ 
aant, it would be unwhoifome. 

Of the ufes <f Mountains. Mountain^i: aits ielcvated 
-refervoirs^ water, deilinedby infinite wiiSom, to re* 
-tain fufficieht quantities of that element of iiidifpenfi- 
'UeneceAity, to fupply the rivers in ^ii thft Hviifi&S^ai^K*. 
of fc;|fons. And jthefe tefcxv w^ ^\^ w^wVTisi^:^*^ 
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wonderful fkill, to retain wliat falls in rain or fnow, 
and prefervc it in purity. Water, upon the furface of 
the earth, expofed to a hot fun, would often become 
ftagnant and impure, efpecially on a plain and fur- 
rounded by fand, or human dwellings. The lakes and 
ponds upon mountains are fo placed as to beprote&td 
from, artificial caufes of impurity ; furrounded only by 
the towering foreit and inacceflible rocka. 

Of the furface andJiruBure of Mountain r- If moun- 
tains were compofed of folid unbroken rocks or hard 
clay, ahnoft all the water falling on them would rufh 
knpetuoufly from their fides, fweeping away the fruits 
of human labor, and leaving the fprings unfupplied. 
To prevent this efFed, the furface of mountains is co- 
rered with trees, (hrubs, leaves and rocks, which detain 
the falling jhowers, and impede the current. And the 
better to aid the defign, the fubterranean rocks are cleft 
and brcken in every diredlion, to furnifh inlets for the 
water to penetrate into the bofbm of the earth. Thei« 
iheltered from the caufes which can render it impure, 
and from the folar rays, which might infufe too great a 
degree of heat, the water is lodged in fubtcTraneous 
caverns, and preferved cool ; or flowly winding in fif- 
fares, among ten thoufand impediments, it gradually 
finds its way to the furface of the earth below, and 
IfTues in fmall harmlefs ftreams, to refreih the thirfty 
inhabitants of the vicinity, or fertilise their fields. ' 
-/- Of other ufes of Mountains. Many mountains are 
fo high that their tops are never free from ice and fiiow. 
But a part of thefe, diflblved by the heat of fummer, 
furnifh perennial ftreams of cool and freih water for 
the inhabitants of the fubjacent plains. Mountains 
alfo are the fafe retreats and nurferies of numerous wild 
animals, which are very ufoful ta man, fupplying him 
with furs, &ins and- delicious food. In their bofoms 
are generated metals and minerals which are conveirti- 
ble to ufeful purpofcs without number. Their declir- 
ities are loaded with woodf or fuel, timber for buildingsi 
and herbs form^di^^l ufee. High lands arc alfo &e 
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regions of health, and freedom from the {hackles of 
cuftom and vittovs and corrupt focietyr The pale, 
emaciated inhabitant of the crouded city, and the fick- 
•ly tenant of the marft, grown yellow and languid^ 
amidft the fetid vapors of autumn, vifits the more tenv 
perate regions of the mountain, where breathing the 
pure, ethcrial gale, and drinking of the cryftal foun- 
tain, he foon recovers his native bloom and vigor. 

Of Caverns and CUfts. In large mountains are 
found, deep pits, clefts and caverns, formed by nature, 
or by ftrea^^ of water, or by earthquakes. Madifon's 
irave, on the north £de of the Blue Ridge in Virginia» 
extends into the earth three hundred feet. ^Another 
near the North Mountain extends horizontally four 
hundred feet. Another called the Blowing Cave, 
emits a current of air that proftrates weeds at the di^ 
tance of twenty yards^ This current is ftrongcr in dry 
frofty weather, thun in long periods of rainy weather.— 
In Antiparos, an ifland in the Qrecian fea, is a cavern,, 
.ciighteen hundred feet deep; and in Derb/lhire, in 
England, is a gulf or cavern, which has been founded 
to the depth of two thoufand and eight hundred feet, 
without reaching the bottom. In ,1646, a mountain 
in Maehian, one of the Molucca iflands, wasi rent afun- 
derby an earthquake, and fire iifui^g forth, destroyed 
the neighboring fettlements. In the Andes are clefts 
:pf a mile in width, opening immeafur^ble gulfs in the 
bowels of the ^arth* 

Of the origin of Rivers. Rivers, rivulets, brooks 
«)r runs, are currents of water, flowing, from the inte- 
rior parts of continents and iflands towairds th(p Oc^iypi, 
or towards fome fea or lake. They have their {purees 
in mountains or high lands, and are formed by fmall 
fprings iffuing from the earth* Many rivers proceed 
from ponds or lakes, but in fuch ca£^| .thefe bafons 
. are fupplied with water from fprings. Wheii the four- 
ccsof rivers are near the fea, the fteams are fmall; 
btii^hen thefources arc at a great diftance, the fmall 
ftrwiif find ti^^^ way along itvbottovi^V^^^H'^ss^:^^ 
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Icjs, defcending from high lands, till uniting, thcjr 
forqti a large current, which difcharget the water into 
the ocean, or other capacious refervoir. 

Of the fudden increafe of Rivers* Subterranean 
fprings fupply water in moderate 4]uantities and with a 
degree of uniformity. But all fprings are fed by rains^ 
or fnow \ and not by drawing water from the oceafv 
by Subterranean channels, nor by vapors condenfed on 
the tops of mountains, unlefs m the form of mift or 
rain. When water falls in rain, part of it is abforbed 
by the earth, and goes to repleni^ the fprings. The 
remainder, or that part which cannot penetrate the 
earth as fa^ as it falls, runsoff upon the furface, and firft 
entering the channels of fmall ilreams, and by them 
eondu£2ed to larger rivers, it fvrells them fuddcnly, and 
often occafions floods which deluge the neighboring 
fields. The fudden melting of fnow produces a like 
cffea. 

Of the fize and current rf Rivers, Ae rivers are the 
channels by which the water, falling on land, is con- 
veyed to the ocean, they mu(t neceiTarrly be in pro- 
portion to the extent of the country where they fbw* 
T^us the largeft mountains and mod extenfive trades 
of land produce the largeft rivers. The Maranon in 
South Amefica, the largeft river on the globe, has its 
Iburces in the Andes, the largeft mountains. The 
current of a river is fpherical, rounding, or higheft 
in the middle, which is owing to the force and preiTure 
towards the middle, by means of the greater rapidity 
of the water in that part of the current. The water 
on the fides runs flower \ being impeded by ftriking 
or rubbing againft the banks \ and thcfe obftacles 
occafion eddies or fmall whirlpools, near the fides of 
a river» 

Of thefiruEhire »f the furface of North America. If 
we furvey that part of North America which ts norths 
ward of the gulf of Mexico, we obferve the land rifing 
iraduaily from the AtUntic on the eaft, for three or 
K>ur hundred miles weftwatd, iiU it forms an immenfe 
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chain of mountains, running parallel with the coaft, 
from the white hills in New-Hampfliire, or rather 
from Nova Scotia, to Georgia. Among thcfe moun- 
tains are the fources of the rivers which run eaftward 
and fouthward, and difcharge their waters into the 
Atlantic ; and of other rivers which run weftward to 
the Miflifippi, the Iroquois and the L^kes. Weft of 
the JMiffifippi, the land rifes into a fimilar range of 
high lands, which contain the fources of the rivers, 
running eaftward into the Miflifippi, and weftward 
into the Pacific. — ^North of the Iroquois and the great 
lakes, the land rifes into a chain of mountains in which 
are the fources of the ftrearas which fall into the Iro- 
quois on the fouth and Hudfon's Bay on the nort|i. 

Of the MiJJiftppi. ThcMifEfippi is a maj,eftic river, 
one of the largeft on the globe, and the common channel 
to convey to the ociean, the waters of a territory nearly 
a thoufand miles in bredth, by more than two thoufand 
in length. The country weft of it is but little known, 
but probably the river is near the center of this part 
of America, or equidiftant from the Atlantic on the 
caft and the Pacific on the weft. Its fources are cer- 
tain lakes between the;, forty fifth and forty fevcnth 
degrees of north latitude, as the Goofe Lake, Marfliy 
liake, but efpecially .Turtle Lake, the moft north^ 
erly fource. Its courfe is very winding, in fome places, 
and is fuppofed to be three thoufaiid miles in length. 
It is from one to two. miles in bredth and in fome 
places, more than two hundred feet deep. Its current 
is fo rapid, efpecially when fwelled with fpring floods 
from -rain and fnow, that it is difficult to afcend it^ 
but eafy to defcend, in boats and fmall vcflels- It 
is however navigable to the falls of St. Anthony, more 
th^ntwo thoufand miles from its mouth. This river 
is the weftcru boundary of the United States. * 

- ' - -; • 1 

• The word Mi(Sfippi, \h thclangtiiaj^ «C tKt «»Xrct.*y v\ ^\^V^ 
figoif/, the iJre or king of riveifSf 
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Of the Iraqupif. The Iroquois, ufaally called St. 
Lawrence, ia x.nfetj large river, and the outlet or 
channel by which the fuperfluous waters of five large 
lakes and their numerous tributary ftrcams, are con- 
veyed to the ocean. Its fource is Lalie Superior, or 
rather the rivers which fall into it. From this Lake 
is a channel of communication with Miihigan and Htfi- 
Ton, and thence with Erie and Ontario, from whkh 
the waters iflue in a large river, wluch running to the 
north eaft, unites with the ocean oppofite to New- 
foundland, where it forms a large bay. From the 
extreme weftem part of the Superior, to its junc- 
tion with the ocean, is more than two thdufand miles* 
-^Ofjhe rivers which run into the North Sed^ To the 
northward of the fources of the Mifiifippi and St. Law« 
Tence, originate feveral large rivers, as the Albany, 
the Severn and the ChurchUl whiA pour their waters 
into Hudfon's Bay. The Makenzie, fo called from 
llie traveller, who failed down the river to tide water, 
runs into the North Sea. The Unjiga, Safkafliawin 
arid others difcharge their waters into large hkes or the 
. North Sea. The land on which thefe great rivers and 
the MifTifippi and St. Lawrcncrhave their fources, muft 
be the lugheft in North America ; as the waters de*' 
fcend to the ocean in c^pofit direftions. 

Of the Rhers on the wfi of the Mi/jyippi. The coun- 
try, weft of the Miffidppi is but littk known \ but fev* 
cral large rivers from the weft are found to difcharge 
their waters into this noble ftream. Among thefe are 
the St. Pierre which enters the Mifi^fippi^ juft below 
tliefaltsof St Anthony and the Miflbrie, which is io 
large as to be fnppofed the principal branch bf the 
Miffifippi. The latter has been explored more than a 
thoufand miles, and probably has its fources hi thd 
highlands, near the heads of the rivers which pour 
their waters into the Pacific. |||6nt;ers the Miffifippt 
one hundred and feyenty miles above the Ohio i and its 
.paters are faid to be deep, muddy and cqU;^ 
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Rivers Of the Um-h^ Stated. 

Rivers near thefources of the ^^ifftfifpi* 

THERE are feverai confiderable ftresims which 
arife on the fouth weft of Lake Superior, and 
pour their waters into the Miflifippi ; ^ the St Trari- 
^$, St. CroiX) and Chippeway \ but tnefe are imper* 
fe4^1y known- The Wifconfin is a large tiyer, whofe 
fotirecs are weft of Lake ^ifhigan. Its waters ar^ 
baatab]e for two^undred mile^ ormore, frofki itsjuno 
tion with the M^^ppi- Between this river and Fox 
River i^ a carrying place of no great extent ; and by 
the Fox River is a eooununication to Green^Bayj and 
the Miftigan. 

Of the Ulinois, The Illinois is a large rivet <Hrigina» 
ting in the country fouth of Lake Michigan, and r^n* 
ning fouth wefterly, it unites with the Miffifippi, one 
hundred and ninety miles, north of the Ohio, and 
eighteen miles above the confluence of |he Miflbrie 
and Mtffiiippik The Illinois furniibes boatable wa* 
ter^ i^ three or four hundred miles } and the adja-* 
cent country is among the moft fertile traf^sin the 
Umted States. ^. • 

OftkeKa/kq/kia,liht Kaftaftia is ^ coniiderabte 
river between tlie Waubofh and Illinois, which is boat-^ 
able one hundred and thirty miles, and enters the Mif- 
(iiippl ninety miles above the Ohio., The adjoiniag 
meddows are excellent land. 

Of the Ohh. The Chip* is one of the moft femarka=* 
ble, as well as beautiful rivers in the world- Jt is 
formed by two main branches, the Allegany on the 
norft, «iid the Monoiigah«Ja w the HKith^ whofe junc^ 
iion, at PittS>ung, conlUtutes this river. Th< cpurfe 
pf the Ohio is nearly &uth weft> but yety windiggi jfe 
that its length from B^B^rg to its j w^i^n ^W^ 
^ifisl^t is almpft twfive kundrod \s^k\^^v^^^^" ^ 
courfeiis fcarcely h^ the dift?^nce^ \V^ l3l^^^ 
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four to fix hundred ydrds, and near the Miffifippij oii^ 
thoufand yards. 

Of the Bafiks and Navigation of the Ohio. The banks 
of this river are fo high that, altho it is fubjeft to great 
frefliets in fpring, the waters do not, except in a few 
places, fwell fo as to overflotv the adjacent land. Iri 
dr;^ feafons, the water, for feventy miles below Pitts- 
burg, is fo fh|]low, as to make navigation difficult. 
But in other feafonsj a floop may defcend from Pitts-%. 
burg 5 and at all times, its waters are boatable. In 
one place only is the navigation rendered difficult by 
rapids. It receives the Waters of ten ox twelve naviga- 
ble rivers, and many more fmall flrearaSr 

Of the AIuJkiHgum, The Mufkingum arifes in the 
country fouth of Lake Eric, and after a foutherly courfc 
of feveral hundred miles, falls into the Ohio, one hun- 
dred and feventy miles below Pittfburg. Its width at 
its confluence, is two hundred ^nd fifty yards. Iti 
current is gentle, confined by high banks which arc 
not inundated by frelhets,_and boatable lieatly to its 
foiirce. The lands adjoining are excellent. 
"^/LOfthe Hockhocking. This is a confiderable river from 
the north which unites with the Ohio two hundred 
miles below Pittfburg. Its banks are high, its med- 
dows good and its waters boatable about feventy miled 
from its confluence with the Ohio. 

Of the Great Kanhaway. This is a large river orig- 
inating m the Alleganean Mountains, and after a wind- 
ing courfe, northerly and weftetly, uniting with the 
Ohio, two hundred and eighty three miles below Pitts- 
burg. Its waters are deep enough to be navigable, but 
its navigation is nriuch inipeded by falls and rapids. 

Of the Siota. The Siota is a confiderable river, 
priginating in th^country fouth of Lake Erie, running 
foutherly and falling into the Ohio, three hundred ana 
ninety miles below Pittfburg. It has a gentle cutrcntj 
and its banks furnifh excellentlhed^iowj which isoter- 
llowed by frelhets in the fpring. It is ^boatable fot 
two liundred miles from its molith. 
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the Great Miami. This is a river of the North 
Wettern Territory, and like the Siota, has its fource» 
in the country fouthward of the great Lakes, and falls 
into the Ohio, five hundred arid fifty miles below 
Pittfburg. Its channel is ftony, and its current rapiS^ 
but not obftru£led by falls. Its waters are boatable, 
and by means of its head dreams, it oflfcrs aneafy com- 
knunication with the WauboSi and J^ake Erie. 
i^Of the Licking. The river Licking has its fourccs 
in the mounltains, near the heads of the Cumberland, 
and running notth wefterly, about one hundred miles, 
it unites with the Ohio. In its coiirfe, it interlocks 
with the Red River, the north and main branch of the 
Kentucky. 

Of the Kentticky, The Kentucky is a coiifiderablc 
river, which arifes in the Laurel Ridge, and watering 
the Hate of the fame name, unites with the Ohio, fix 
hundrdd arid twelhty eij^t mifes below Pittlburg. Its 
waters are boatable one hundred and eighty miles fron^ 
its mouth. 

Of the Buffalo. The Buffalo River is a confiderablc 
itream falling into the Ohio on the fputh fide, about 
nine hundred 5ind twenty five miles below Pittfburg. 
It is about two hundred yards wide, and boatable to 
the diflance of one hundred and fifty miles. Its banks 
furnifli a luxuriant foil. 

Of theWauboJh, lor Wabajb.-] The Waubofh is a 
noble river, of the North Weftern Territory, arifing 
in the country wefl of Lake Erie, arid after winding 
thro a fertile in country, a fouth wefterly dire<9tion-, 
mipgling its waters with the Ohio, one thoufand ami 
twenty miles below Pittfburg, and within one hundred 
and fixty five of tTie Miffifippi. It is two hundred and 
rfcventy yards wide and boatable four hundred miles 
from its riiouth, and when fwclied with rains, two hun- 
dred miles further. A ^ 

OfCumberlafi'd, or Shawny River. The Gumbe^^nd 
gai^onfidetable ftredm, arifing in. xte K\\<yi5jN^^^^^'^N\% 
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cs,atid^ftcr a circuitous courfe thro the dates of Ken- 
tucky and Tennefee, uniting with the Ohio, about fev- 
enty miles from the Miffifippi. It is boatable one 
hundred and eighty miles from its mouth. . 

"^ Of the Tennefeey or Cherokee River. This is a large 
river, which has its fources between the ridges, called 
Bald and Cumberland Mountains. After a very wind- 
ing courfe, in which it waters the (late of Terinefee, 
k unites with the Ohio, thirteen miles below Cumb^- 
knd river. It is the largefl: of the tributary ftrcanis of 
the Ohio, being in general four hundred yards wide, 
and is boatable nine hundred miles from its mouth. 

Of the Ta%90i The Yazoo river arifes in the Chick- 
cfaw territory, runs fouth wefterly and falls into the 
Mifiifjppi. It is boatable about one hundred miles, 
and its adjacent lands are very fertile. The laft fifteen 
rivers here dcfcribedi all navigable, and fome of them 
for feveral hundred miles, are the tributary ftreams of 
the Miffifippi on the calt, which defcend from the 
mountains and water an immenfe traft of valuable 
land. To thefe we may add a multitude of inferior 
ftreams. 

, Rivers which difcharge their waters into the Gulf xf 

Mexico, 

Of Pearl River. On the eaft of the Miffifippi, 
feveral large rivers flow fouthward into the gulf of 
Mexico. One hundred and five miles from the Miffi- 
fippi, is Pearl River which has its fources in the coun- 
try .flf the Choflaws. It is very crooked, with low 
banks which are annually overflowed ; but is boatablie 
one hundred and fifty miles from the fea. 

Of the Pafcagola. Sixty miles eaft of the Pearl, is 
the Pafcagola, nearly of the fame magnitude. It rifeft 
in the Miffifippi territory and aiFords boatable watef 
about one hundred and fifty miles from its mouth, at 
the gulf of Mexico. 

Cf MoUll Bay and River, The Mobill is a bay of 
about thirty miles in length, and ten or tweltc^ 'vtk 
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bredth, extending from the gulf of Mexico northward, 
and afFordihg water for fmaQ veflels. Further riorth- 
ward the bay or river becomes narrower, and forks 
into two principal bpanches, one of which is cal- 
led the Tanfaw or Spanifli branch. Thefe branches 
inclofe the ifland of Mobill, eight leagues 1*1 length. 
A few miles above, the Mobill takes tlie name of Tom- 
bigby, and is joined by the Alabama, a large river form- 
ed by the confluence of the Coofaw and Tallapofe. 

Of the branches of the Mobill. The Tombigby is a 
confiderable river originating in the country of the 
Chickefaws, and augmented by many fmaller ftreams, 
cfpccially Sipfey's river on the eaft. It is navigable 
for fmall veflels one hundred miles. The Coofaw 
arifes in the hilly country of the Cherokees, and run- 
ning two or three hundred miles, joins the Tallapofe, 
a confiderable river from the eaft, and thefe form the 
Alabama. Thefe rivers furnifh boatable water into 
the interior country aad penetrate a rich and luxuriant 
foil, 

OftheApalachtcola, The Apalachicola or Cowetas 
river rifes in the mountains, which are a continuation 
of the'AUtganean ridges, in the country of the Chero- 
kees, near the. confines of South Carolina. " The prin- 
cipal ftreams which form this river are th6 Chataho- 
chy, Euchy, Chatahofpa and Flint river. The Flint 
is one hundred miles in length ; arifing on the high 
lands eaft, and uniting with the principal ftream, one 
hundred and twenty miles from the fea. Twenty 
miles from the fea, thi^ river forks and enters the gulf 
of Mexico by two large channels \ the weftern one ia 
called the river Califtobile. This river and its branch- 
es furnifli extenfive inland navigation 5 the main river 
being four hundred miles in length. 
' iSfthe Apalachy. The Apaiachy has its fources in 
ih^ itate of Georgia, and running fouth wcfterly about 
onfe hundred and thirty miles, enters the bay of the 
fyt$t i|ame in the Mexican Gulf, This is ^ ^x\s. w^x., 
andfrom the mouth of it runs the o\^ ^^xvv^xo^-i^^ ^s^ 
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St. Auguftine. The diftance from JSt. Marks on the 
Apalachy to St. Auguftine is one hundred and eighty 
eight miles. There are fix or eight other confiderable 
rivers inrhich fall into ^e Gulf of Mexico from the 
norths but the country and the rivers are little known. 

Rivers vjhicb dif charge ivto the Atlantic on the eaflern 

Jbore cf America. 

, Rivers in Georgia. 

Of the St, Mary, The St. Mary proceeds from 
the Wakafanogee, a morafs or fwamp of three hun«fc 
dred miles in bredth, and running eafterly falls into 
the Atlantic* It is about one hundred and fifty miles 
in length, and navigable for fmall craft about ninety. 
This river is a part of the fouthern boundary of the 
United States, feparating them fyfiia^loTidn. 

Of the Satiiias. The Great ^tiUa is a fecondary, 
bu^t large river of Georgia, originating in the high 
grounds, and runing a fouth caftcrly courfe about 
two hundred miles, till it enters the Atlantic, in the 
county of Camden. This furpifhes ati inland naviga* 
uon to a confiderable diftaf^ce $ the little Satilla is olF 
kfs confidex:ation. "^ 

OftheAltamahaw. The Altlmabaw is. a river of 
nearly five hundred miles in., length. Befides many 
other confiderabk &reams thi Ocony and the Oakmul* 
gy unite to form this noble -river. The Ocony arifcs 
ill the mountains near the iburces^ of the Apalachicola^ 
and runs, a fouth eaderly courfe till it meet)s the Oak« 
sniilgy from thl^llu;{l. Thebredth of the Altamahaw 
is from four to five hundred yards. It enters the Ku 
lantic by twa channels, and furniihesan iiiland navi« 
gation of great extent. 

Of the Ogeechy. The Ogcechy is a fecondary river in 

Gcorgldi but of confiderable magnitude. Like all the 

tivers on the Atlantic coaft, it has its fources in the 

high lands weft ward, pud running a fouth eafterly. 

^ourfe of Qeairly tw9 hyndred milesj 4ifcbarge> its. 
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waters into the Atlantic, about eighteen milcd fouih- 
ward of the Savanna. 

€f the Savanna. The Savanna is formed . by two 
main ftreams, whole fources are in the Allcganean 
mountains — the Tugclo on the fouth, and the Keo- 
wee on the north. It receives a great number of trib- 
utary dreams, and purfuing a fouth eafterly dire£lion, 
for adiftance of near four hundred miles, enters tlic 
Atlantic. It briars large vclTcls to the city of Savanna, 
feventeen miles, and boats of a large fize to Augufta, 
one hundred miles further. This river is the bounda- 
ry between Georgia and South Carolina. « 
Rivers in South Carolina. 

Of the rivers of fecondaryfize. Between the Savan* 
lia and the Santee are the Coofaw, Combahee, Ediilo, 
Cooper and Afliley, which are confiderable ftrcams> 
arifing in the country weftward, aad feeking the At- 
lantic, in a fouth eafterly dirediion. The Coofaw 
inters the fea at Beaufort ; the Cambahee enters He- 
lena Sound i the Edifto is difcharged by different chan^ 
nels which encompafs the ifland of that name. The 
Cooper and A fhley approach each other and join be- 
low Charlellon, forming the bay or harbor before that 
city, Thefe all furnilh navigable water, and efpe- . 
ciaily the Edifto. North of the Santee is the Wenee, 
which unites with the Pedee, juft above its entrance 
into Winyaw Bay. Be fides thefe, the fhoreof South 
Carolina is indented with many fmaller ftreantis, creeks 
or inlets which are navigable. 

Of the Santee, In addirion'to %\i% Savanna, which 
waihes the ftate of South Carolina on the fouth, this- 
ftate boafts of the Santee and the Pedee, which are 
large and navigable rivers. The Santee is formed by 
£hrie great ftreams, the Catawba, the Broad and the 
Saluda ; befides a multitude of fmaller tributary 
ftreams. From the junction of the Broad and the Sa- 
luda, the ftream which they form is called the Conga- 
ree. taits confluence with the S^rvt^^. Tins. C-^i^i^^^-v 
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has its fources in North Carolina. The Santeeis now 
conned ed with the Cooper, by a canal by which boats, 
pafs from the interior country to Charlefton. The 
3antec enters the ocean by two channels^ about forty^ 
miles northward of Charlefton. 

Of the Great Pedee^ The Pedcc has its main four-» 
ccs in North Carolina, ii^on the Alleganean mountains,, 
where it is called Yadkin, ** After it enters South Caro- 
lina, it receives the waters of the Lynch, Black Riv^ 
er and the Little Pcdee, befidcs many fmaller dreams.. 
It pafles Georgeto^^n and enters Winyaw Bay, which 
commonicQtes with the ocean> a few miles north of 
the Santee. . , 

Rivers in North Caroiina. 

Of the Clarendon f or Cape Fear Raver * The Claren- 
don defcends from the mountains, in two-main branch- 
es, the Haw and Deep Rivers, which unite and form 
a large navigable ftream^ called the North Weft 
Branch. This is enlarged by Black River and the 
North Eaft Branch, and near the ocean is three miles, 
wide. The North Eaft Branch bears krge veflels 
twenty miles from its entrance into the ocean ; and the 
North Weft Branch, about thirty miles, and is boata- 
ble about ninety miks, to Fayettevill. It is two huii-- 
dred miles in length. Near the union of the two 
branches ftands Wilmington, a chief commercial town 
of the ftate. This river enters the Atlantic by two 
channels, of which the fouthem affords the beft water, 
for ftiips. 

Of the Nu/e. The Nufe is a confidcrable river, ari^ 
fing in the mountains, and receiving in its courfe, bc- 
fides fmaller ftreams, Little River, Cotecheny and 
Trent, enters Pamplico Sound. At the confluence of 
the Nufe and the Trent ftands Newbcrn, the moft con- 
fidcrable town in the ftate. The river bears fea veffels . 
twelve miles above Newbern, about fifty miles from the 
found, and boats afcend nearly two hundred. miles. 

Of Tar River, The Tar has its origin in fm hiaft* 
faxffUi, 3J3d running fouth caftcrlj' W uv^tnsu^edby mc 
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waters of Sandy Cteek, FSfhing Creek and Beeck 
Swamp Creek, which enter it from the north wefl?. 
The Tar falls into PampUco Sound ; is navigable about 
forty miles to Walhington, and boatable to Tarbo- 
rough, about fifty miles further. 

Of the Roanoke, The Roanoke is a large river form- 
ed by tlie jun£lion of two main branches, the Ban, 
which has its fources along the north border of North 
Carolina; and the Staunton, which arifes between the 
Blue Ridge and the North Mountain, in Virginia. 
After a fouth cafterly courfe of three hundred milesj it 
enters Albermark Sound. Its current is rapid and. 
much ob{lru£ted by falls, fo that fmall veflels only a£» 
eend about fixty or feventy miles. 

Of the Chowan. The Chowan is formed by three 
main dreams, the Meherrin, Nottaway and Black Wa-^ 
ter, all of which have their fources in Virginia. Their 
general courfe is fouth eafterly, and uniting their wa- 
ters within North Carolina, they are called Chowan,, 
which i&difchargedinto AlbermarleSound,a little north 
«f the Roanoke. 

RiVEHs IN Virginia. 

Of the navigable'* waters of Virginia. All the large 
ftrearas in Virginia pour their waters into theChefo- 
peek, a navigable bay of two hundred and fixty miles 
in length anifrom five to eighteen in bredth. This 
bay opens into the Atlantic in latitude thirty feven de- 

ijrees north, between the Capes, Charles and Henry, 
t penetrates Virginia on the North.and a great part o£ 
Maryland, affording water for the hrgeft fliips, and 
iafe navigation. It is never froze, except in winters 
of unufual fevcrity. 

Ofthejamesy or Powhatan. The Powhatan, or 
James River, v& fornied by many head ftreams, biit 
chiefly by the Fluvanna, and Rivanna* The Fluvan. 
iia,or principal ftrcam, has its fourc^in the AUega* 
1^^ where it bears the name of Jackibn's- River j and 
icti^ting the three ridges o£ TOO\mUm^^c^t.^\>.^^ 
% die JVbrifraftd^thc Blw T3lvd%c^ Vl\^c«n^v ^^^^ 
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"fmall dreams^ and efpecially the Rivanna and Chicka- 
homminy from the north, and the Appomattox from 
the foutla, and enters the Chcfopeek at the fouth end 
of the Bay, weft of Norfolk. It bears fmall veflcls 
nearly to Richmond, more than one hundred miles, 
and boats nearly to the Blue Ridge. 

OfTork River, York River is a broad ftream or, 
bay, formed by two confiderable rivers, the Pamunky 
and Mattapony, which have their fources on the Welt 
Mountain, eaft of the Blue Ridge. This river is nav- 
igable for large fhips, to the confluence of its two 
chief branches. The Pamunky is boatable more than 
one hundred miles above the confluence and the Matta- 
pony, about feventy. On the fouth fide of this river 
is Yorktown, diftinguifhed, in the annals of the Uni- 
ted States, for the capture of Lord Cornwallis and his 
army in 1781 — the great event which decided the rev- 
olutionary war. 

Of the Rappabannoc, The Rappahannoc is a con- 
fiderable river arifing on the Blue Ridge, from fevcral 
ftreams, the priucipal of which is called the Rapid 
Ann. It enters the Chefopeek at nearly an equal dif- 
tance from York River and the Patomac. It bears 
fmall veflels about one hundred miles, and nearly to 
Frederickfburg. 

Of the PatontMc, The Patomac, a large navigable 
river, proceeds from a number of confiderable ftreams, 
which arife between the different ridges of mountains, 
caft of the Allegany, and which run a north eafterly 
courfc, tiJl they unite with the main branch. The lar- 
geft tributary ftream is the Shenandoah, which, after 
traverfing a hundred miles along the weftern bafe of the 
Blue Ridge, as if to find a vent, unites with tlie Pa- 
tomac, which ruihes through the mountain, iri apaf- 
fage evidently formed by the violence of the ftream, 
and exhibiting a n^agnincent fpedacle» It then pur- 
fues a fouth eafterly courfe to the Chefopeek. 

Of the advantages of the Patomac. The Patomali, 

which iskvcn miles wide at its entrance into the Chef*- 
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opeek, bears large (hips to Alexandria ; fmallet vefleb 
to the falls above Georgetown ; where by means of 
locks, boats are conveyed to th^ river above, and borne 
to Fort Cumberland, offering an extenfive inland tranf* 
portation by water. The river is more than a mile 
wide at Alexanclria. At the jundion of a confidera« 
ble creek, called the eaftem branch, (lands Waihing* 
ton, the feat of the national government, on the norm 
or Maryland fide. Nearly oppofite is Alexandria, a 
commercial town % and nine miles below, caiahigh 
bank) at a bend in the River, is Mount Vernon, tibe 
feat of the jUuftrioas Wafiiington. This river fepa- 
tates Virginia from Maryland. 

Rivers in Maryland. 

Offeveralfmdll rivers. On the weft fide of the 
Chefppeek are the Patnxent, the Severn, and Patap« 
fco ; all from the north weft and the latter of which en* 
fers the bay, juft below Baltimore. Ontheeaftfide 
are the Elk, Cheftcr> Choptank, Nanticoke, Wicomi- 
co, and Pocomoke ^ all of which run a fouth wefttir* 
ly courfe, to the bay. Thefe and many fmaller ftreams 
and creeks offer navigable water to fome diftance into 
the interior country. The Sufquehanna, a laree riv« 
er, forms a part of the waters of Maryland^^ but i|s 
ftretam is principally within the limits of Pennfyivahia* 
Rivers in Pennstlvanm. 

Of the Sufquehanna, Th^ Sufquehanna is a large 
river, formed by two main branches — the eaftern 
branch which has its fqurces in. the ftate of New-Tork» 
and receives the Tioga/oon after it enters Pennfyhraniat 
-—and the weftern branch whofe fources are northward 
and weftward of the Bald Eagle Mountain. The riv-^ 
er runs a Southerly courfe and enters the head of the 
Chefopeek, in Maryland, In its courfe it is augments 
ed by many fmall rivers, among which are the Juxliat- 
ta and Coneftoga. The navigation is rendered diffi* 
cult by the falls or rapids, about twenty miles above it% 
mouth, but the river abot^ is boatabk. itaioft tp iu 
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Of the Schuylkitt, and Lehi. The Schuylkill is a 
fecondary river, proceeding from two branches, whofe 
foufces arc weftward of the Blue Ridge, or the Kitta- 
kinny Mountains. It runs fouth eafterly and enters the 
Delaware about fix miles below Philadelphia. Its wa- 
ters are boatabie. The Lehi has its fources weft of the 
Blue Ridge, runs eafterly about fevcnty five miles, and 
' enters the Delaware at Eafton. It is boatabie about 
thirty miles. > 

Of the Delaware. The Delaware is a large naviga- 
ble river, whofe fources are in the ftate of New York* 
Its principal head branches are the Mohackis and the 
Popachton 5 the latter of which rifes in the Katfkill 
Mountains on the eaft. This river runs foutheriy, iind 
pafSng Trenton, Philadelphia, and Wilmington, opens 
iiito a fpacious bay of fixty miles in length, which 
communicates with the ocean by a paffage of fix or 
feven leagues in bredth, between the Capes, Henlopen 
on the fouth and May on the north. It bears a (hip of 
the line to Philadelphia, about one hundred and twenty 
miles \ and fmall craft to Trenton falls, and boats of 
burthen one hundred miles further. This river dividei 
New Jerfey from Pennfylvania. 

Rivers in New Jersey. 

OftheRariton. The Rariton proceeds from two 
branches, the north which rifes in Morris County and 
the fouth in Hunterdon County. Running eafterly, it 
pafles New Brunfwic, and enters a fpacious bay, at 
Amboy, oppofite to Staten Ifland, where it forms an 
excellent harbor. It is navigable for fmall vefTels to- 
Brunfwic, at which place is an elegant bridge over the 
river, fupported by (tone piers. 

Of the Pajfaic and Hackenfac. The PafTaic rifes in 
Morris county, and winds its way, in a very irregular 
courfe, to the waters of the Atlantic. . It unites with 
the Hackenfac, and forms Newark Bay, oppofit to the 
north end of Staten Ifland. The falls in diis river at 
Patteribn are highly romantic.*— The Hackenfac has its 
Sources in /ie Highlands, in the ftate of New York^ 
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Ind running fouth, unites with the Paflaic in Newark 
Bay. Thefe rivers bear floops a few miles and Qvcr 
them are handfome bridges^ on the public road between 
New York and Philadelphia, 

Rivers in the State of New York. 

Of the Hudfon. The Hudfon has two great head 
ftreams ; one which arifes in the high lands weft of 
Lake Champlain 5 the other, called the. Mohawk^ 
which arifes in Steuben county, near the waters which 
run weftward. This branch is about one hundred 
and thirty miles in length — is boatable and opens^ an 
eafy conmiunication with the weftern lakes. It enters 
the Hudfon by twp ftreams nearly oppofit to Lanfing- 
burg about eight miles above Albany. Juft above its 
confluence, is the fall or Cohoze. The Hudfon runs 
fouth and enters the Atlantic below Staten Ifland. 
Between Staten Ifland and New York, it forms a fpa- 
cious bay, and is joined by an arm of the fea called 
Eaft River. It bears fhipsof a large fize to the city of 
Hudfon, one hundred and thirty miles, and fmall craft 
forty miles further to Lanfingburg, near the rapids. 

Of thsfecondary rivers. In the weftern part of this 
flate is the Genefee, a confiderable river, which rifes in 
the mountains of Pennfylvania, and running a north- 
erly coujfc, about a hundred miles, it enters the Onta- 
rio. — Seneca river has its fources in the Canandarquai 
Seneca and Cayuga Lakes. , In its courfe, it receives 
the waters of tne Oneida Lake, and enters the Ontario. 
The Ofwegatchie enters the Iroquois, near the north- 
ern boundary of the States. The Wallkill rifes weft of 
the Highlands and running a north eafterly courfe, en-* 
ters the Hudfon, below Kihgfton. The Croton, which 
has its fources in New Fairfield in Connefticut,, and! 
the eaftern part of New York ftat^, runs fouth weftcr- 
ly, and enters the Hudfon^ in Tappan Bay. 

Rivers in Connecticut. 

Of the Houfatonuc, This river is formed by two 
ftreams, one n-oni Laneftjorough, the other from Wind* 
for, in the counry of Bcrkftiue mTA.^S^0cv\&OX^^ -^i^ 
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running foutherlyi penetrated Connedicut, and aftet i, 
tourfe of ohe hundred miles, difcharges its waters 
into the Sound, between Milford and Stratford. It iS 
nayigated by fmall veflels to Derby, about ten miles 
from its mouth, above which its channel is ftony and 
the ftreani generally rapid. 

. Of the ConmSlicut. The Gonnediicut is a river of 
coniiderable magnitude, being generally four hundred 
yards in bredth, and for the plenty and goodilefs of 
Its fifh, and the quantity of rich medddw fertilized by 
its wiaters, is equal to azly river in the United States. 
Itsfources are among the White Hills, and other high 
lands on the borders of Canada-^its courfe is foutherly 
iund its length about three hundred miles, to its di& 
charge into the Sound, between Saybrook and Lymei 
It divides New Hampftiire from Vermont, penetrates 
the ftate of MaiTachufetts in Hampffaire county, and 
feparates Connefliciit into almoft equal parts. 

Of the navigation tf the Conn$ntcut and its tributary 
Jlreams. This river admits fmall veflels to Hartford^ 
forty five miles from its mouth, and excepting the falls^ 
is boatable alriioft to its fources. The falls at WaU 
pole, Greenfield and Springfield are made pafiable in 
boats by locks. This river receive!^ the Tunxis or Far- 
inington river in Wind for — the Agawaum in Weft 
Springfield — ^thc Chickop^ in Springfield — the Deer- 
field in the town of the fame namc-^Miller's River — 
White River — Weft River — Amanoofuc— Pafumfici 
and many fmaller ones. 

Of the Mohegan River or Thames. The Mohc^an is 
formed by the confluence of three main brancKes; the 
Shetucket, Quinebaug and Norwich rivers. It forftis 
the excellent harbor of New London and is navigable 
to Norwich fourteen imles from the found. The 
ftreams above Norwiek aire not navigable. < ' 

Rivers in Rhode Island. 

Of Providence River. This is a fmall river which 
iFalls into Narraganfet Bay, at the town of Providence. 
This bay 1$ navigable for large (hips to Providence^ 
iA/rtf miles ffoiA ^c fea ; it cotttlvn^ fc^et^W^ '^'oA. 
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feiftile iflaiidS) and forms, bppolk to Newport, one 
of the moft fpacious and fafc harbors in the worldi 
yhis bay receives the two largeft rivers in the ftate of 
Rhode Ifland, the Patuckct on the caft and the Paw-» 
hixet on the weft. 

Rivers in Massachusetts. 
Of thi Merrimac. Thi6 i% a confiderable river of 
Mafiachufetts and New HampihiTe, which proceeds 
from three or four ftreams ; one called Pcmigewaffct— ^ 
another, Winepifeogee, from the lake of that name— ^ 
a third fibm the White hills, aid a fourth called Ba- 
kers rivcr.-^ After the junaion of thefe it proceeds 
foiitherly and ^afterly about ninety miles, and unites 
with the Atlantic below Newbury Port. It is naviga)- 
ble ahput tweiity miles to Haverhill, and fumiihes 
aiboTe that town boatable waters. In this ftate alfd 
arc Qiarles, Miftic and Taiititdn Rivers j and the Con- 
ne£licut flows through jthe county ©^ Hampihire. 

. Rivers in New Hampshire. 
. fifthe Pafcataquay orPifccaaway. This river fprings 
in the town of Ws^Lefidd, in New Hampfli|re, and 
running fovfth eafterly, about forty miles, and dividing 
New HampChire f rom Maine, unites with the Atlantic, 
lielowc Portfmouth. About fcven miles above Portf- 
inoulii» it receives the weftctn branch, which is form- 
ed by feveral ftreams, and here becomes a deep, rapid 
tivcr, never freezing and navigable fcMr large ihips. It 
forms an e^icetlent korbor at Portfmoulh. The Mer- 
rimac alfo iias its fources, alfid the principal part of its 
'courfe in NeW Hampfhtre. 

Rivers IN Maijib* 
t Of the Smieo. This is a confidi^ble river in the 
Dif&ifi; of Maine, originating among the Wiaiic Hills, 
^nd winding, in an eafterly courfe,. to the Atlantic. 
it is navigable to the fall, about fix niiles, and s^nnre 
that, iHKitable. 

i Of th€ Androfcffg^m. This river, called alfo Ama^ 
lirc(^gin, has its fources noiihQi^^'W^x&^^^^^- 
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tainsi and in lake Unibagog \ it runa in New Htinpfhir^ 
for fome diftance neat the border of the ftate } then 
crofling into Maine, winds its courfe towards the 
ocean^ and unites with the Kennebec, about twenty 
miles from the fea. The ftream formed by this con-» 
fluence was formerly called Sagadahoe. 

Of the Kennebec. This is a large river, arifing in 
the High Ridges of land that form the botmdary of 
the United States. In its courfe,- it receiTcs the Seba& 
ticook on the north, and Sandy river on tfa^ fouth, and 
falls into the Atlantic, eafl of Cafci) bay. It is navi- 
gable forty fix miles, and boatable above the falls^. 
The main branch pafles thro a large lake called Moofe^ 
head or Moofe Lake. 

Of the PenohJcoU The Pcnobfcot is the largcft river 
in the Diftridi of Maine. It ha^ its fources in th$ 
high landa that divide Canada from the United States^ 
and running fouth eafterly falls into the Atlantic. It 
is navigable forty miles, and boatable above the firft 
fall for feVenty miles without interruption. By this 
river, the Indians formerly made their inroads from 
Canada upon the early fettlements. 

Of the Scoodue. This is a confideiiable river in' 
Mame, which, rifing in die hills and pafiing a lake of 
the fame name, falls into the bay of j^aflamaquod- 
dy. The north eaflern branch of this river, ha,3 
been determined to be die northern liiRits of the IJni- 
te4 States, and the boundary between t;hem.and the 
Britiih Province of New Brunfwic. 

Rivers in Vermont. • 

Of the MiJJi/ko^ The Miffilko igr the moft northerly 
river in Vermont. It has its fource in Belvidere,^ and 
running north eail, enters Ca];iada;' then bending 
wefterly and foutherly, croflej,|^^li«e into Vermont, 
and enters a bay of the fame nVke, in Champlaio, in 
the townfliip of Highgate. It is about feyenty miles 
in length. 

Of the Lamoil. The Lamoil is a river of the li?«r «f 
iSi&Dio. It proceeds frpm a pond in Glover^ axfd xtift- 
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Ming T^'efterly unites its waters with lake Champlain in 
Colchcftcr, five miles north of Onion River. 

Of Onion River. This river has its fource fourteen 
miles weft of Connecticut river in the town of Cabot, 
and running a north wefterly courfe, difcharges its 
waters into Lake Champlain, between Burlington and 
Colchefter/ Its waters are navigable five miks from 
its mouth, and boatable much farther between its falls. 
Bj^this river the Indians formerly travelled, when 
they invaded the fettlements on the Connefticut. 

Of Otter Creek. This is a boatable (tream in Ver- 
mont) arifing in Bromley, running northerly about 
.ninety miles, and failing into lake Champlain, at Fer- 
rifturg. 

Rivers in the British Provinces. 
^ Of the St. John^s. This is a large river in the Pro- 
.vince of New Brunfwic ; three hundred and fifty 
^iles in length, navigable for colliers fixty miles, and 
fdr boats two hundred. It has its fources in the ridges 
of high land whieh divide the waters of the St. Law- 
rence from thofe which fall into the Atlantic, and run- 
ning a fouth eafterly cburfe, falls into the bay of Fun- 
,dy. In Canada is the Iroquois which has been de" 
fcribed. 

Genera/ remarks on the Rivers of North America. Of 
the eighty three rivers here defcribed, feventy four are 
ftrcatns that water the territories of the United States, 
and nearly forty of them are rivers of primary magni- 
tude and importance to navigation. . Mod of them 
have their fourees in that immenfe chain of Mountains, 
which, under various names, extend from north eaft to 
fouth weft thro the whole territory— a diftancc of at 
Icaft fifteen hundred miles. Thofe mountains, receiv- 
ing the rain and the fnow, embofom vaft refervoirs of 
water, from which iflue innumerable ftreams to rc- 
frefli and fertilize this vaft extent ofoountry. 

Of the freezing of Rivers. - All the Rivers in -North 
America, which are northward a.nd ^^^.^'accd.^^^^^ 
^udfon, arc covered with ^ V\4^^ ^"i v;^^ ^^:s^t§5k 
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•very winter, nearly to their ^mouths. The Hadfon^ 
the Delaware and Sufquchanna in ordinary winters- 
are ^/w/rjj frozen above their rapirfs and: near their 
fources — ufaally fo, for a few weeks, bdour nanrit- 
ghblfe wattr—^arfd are always cteicd to their Qiouths,.ia 
winters of uTrcommen fererity. In. fuck winters' alfo 
the rivers and bays are covered; with ice as far hmanih 
as Virginia and fometimes, th^rttreif, ittthe Cavoltnas. 
In the winter of 1779^80, loaidcd carriages paffed 
Chefopeek bay on the ice at AnnapoS^ where K ui 
five miles wide. 

OfFrefbttSy Frejhes or Inundations in Rivers, By 
reafon of great rains or the fudden melting of fnow^ 
rivers are often fwelledi fo as to quit their banks altul 
overflow the adjacent low lands. In the mild climates 
of the fouthern dates, thefe frelhets ufup.lly proceed 
from rains, and may happen at any feafon of the yean 
But from the Safquehanna northward andeaftward|, 
altho exceiTive rains may caufe inundationsi yet the 
difiblving of the fnow in the fpring^ n the praicipal 
eaufe. When thefe frcfects are gr^t^ fodden and bes- 
fore the rivers are clear of ke, they fofnetimesoccafion 
great de(lttir£lion> fweepimg away trces> fences, bridges^ 
mills, houfes and every thing on their banks. A» ii^- 
(lance ha|)pened in March 1784, in the Strf(i}aehsHma| 
Patomac and James Rivers. 

Of the annual Floods in the ConneEfituf. The inem- 
dations of the Connecticut are annual^ and the moft 
remarkable of any in the eaftern (lates.^ The firft 
fwclling of the water is when the faow is diffolved on 
the Atlantic ftore and on the low lamd adf6fniiig the 
river, which ufually happens about the laft tA Febraa^ 
ry or beginning of March ; and, at fhiis time, the river 
is cleared of ice ufually for one hundred ftoiles or mott 
from its mouth. About a month later, a fecond and a 
more confiderable flood is caufed by tlie milling of 
, the fnow, on the interior moumains, and about the 
head of the riv^r. This flood, rififig from twelve to 
twenty feet, fpreads the waiters over the flats or med- 
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dows to a great extent^ — furrounding trees and build- 
ings- — ^and exhibiting a fea of water, among villages 
and-cultivated fields. 

Of the utilily of Rivers. The ufes of rivers are in- 
numerable — ^l^hey fupply frefh water for the neigh- 
boring inhabitants — they may be ipread over fields to 
nurifii grafs, rice, indigo, or other valuable plants — 
they feed nuniberlefs fiflies which f urnifli man with 
food or an article of commerce — they fupply water 
for mills and forges, and thus fave an incredible quan- 
tity of labor — they conftitute the boundaries of king- 
doms, ftates, towns and pofleffions-^they bring down 
from the hills a fat, flimy fubftance or particles of rich 
mold, the remains of trees and plants, which arc 
lodged on mountains beyond the reach of man, and 
depofit them on the verdant plains below ; and fo 
wonderful is the economy of nature, that this procefs 
by which the lands of the hufbandman are fertilized, 
without his owH labor, is performed annually in fpring, 
jttft- before the farmer wants the manure on his land, 
and when no crops can.be injured by the inundation, 
. Of the means by luhich rivers are fupf lied. As water, 
next to air, is the moft necefTary article for man and 
beaft, fo the beneficent Author of nature has furnifhed 
it in the utniofl abundance. That element, in the 
form of water, fills the earth near its furface, where, 
1/ it does not iflue in ffwrings, it may be found by dig- 
ging wells. In the form of water, it ferves innume- 
rable efiential ufes ^ but as the laws of gravitation, 
which oecafion it to fall and run to the ocean, pre- 
vent its return, the Author of nature has endowed that 
element with a capacity of being rarefied and by the 
a£fcion of heat, raifed in the form of Vapor ; which is 
feen in clouds or it incorporate* with the air, and be- 
comes invifible. In this manner, water is buoyed up 
in the atmosphere, wafted over the land, and being 
difengaged from its heat, and condenfed into cloud;, 
it h again precipitated upon the earth. B?j tVvv^ ^fesfcw- 
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ifliing mechanifm, air is convened into neater to f^ 
frefli the earth, and water is converted inter afar by 
cyaporation, to be wafted orer the earth. Wonderful 
is the procefs, and glorious the Author. 

Cataracts. 

Of Rapidsy and Falls cr CataraBs.- When rircTf 
fiow along a plain and nearly on a level, they move 
with a gentle and filcnt current. Whe^ the bed of a 
river defcends confiderablf, its waters ftow rapidly, and 
fuch places are called rapids. If thfc water falls over a 
precipice in the channel, the place is called a fall or 
catarafl ; and the waters of a large river, falling in a 
iheet over a precipice, or tumbling and dafhing and 
foaming among broken rocks, exhibit one of the ma^ 
grand and entertaining fpcflaclcs in nature. 

Of the principal CataraBs in America* The moil 
Jiftinguifhed Catataft in the United States, and per- 
haps in the world, is, the fall of Niagara, between 
the lakes Ontario and ^rie. The perpendicular def- 
ccnt of the water is nearly one hundred and fifty feet, 
and the bredth of the river more than feven hundred 
yards. The roaring of the water is hcafd from 20 to 
40 mile^ according to the weather— the earth near the 
fall feems to tremble ; and a mift conftantly arifes 
from the fpray of the dafhing waters, which forms a 
cloud over the place. 

Of other Falls. At the fall of St. 'Anthony's the* 
waters of the Miffifippi arc precipitated at once about 
thirty feet. The fall of the Mohawk, called Gohoes, 
about two miles from its junftion with tht Hudfon, 
is a charming fpcSack ; the water rolling over a rock, 
extended from fide to fide, in a fingle (heet, and fall- 
ling about 60 feet. The PaffaicH^Us in New Jerfey 
form an intcrcfting fpcftacle j the water falfing in a 
iheet into a chafm of the tock, about fcventy feet, 
finds a paffage below on pfie fide of the opening. At 
the Cataraft in the Ho^f^ohuc, between Salifbory and 
Canaan in Conncfticl^^*^thc river tumbhsKown a 
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jleeprock about (ixty feetj efihibiting a grand and {»c- 
tureik fcene. 

Th Fallot Walpok. At Walpole, in New Hamp- 
fhire, is a remarkabk fall in the Conncdicut. The 
river is there narrowed to the bredth of 22 rods, and 
the ftteam divided by a rock into two channels, one 
of whkh, when the river is low, is dry. The whole 
river is then thrown into the other channel, and def- 
cends in a pafTage of fixteen feet wide, with amazing 
force and velocity, forming a moft romantic and intcr- 
cfiing fpeftacle* 

Of oiher falls and rapids. All large rivers hare fall$ 
or rapids, and thefe in the United States, are too nu- 
merous to be feverally defcribed. Moft rivers have 
rapids jull above the head of tide water. The rapids 
of the-Hudfon are juft above Lanfingburg and the 
confluence of the Mohawk — in the Delaware, they 
arc at Trenton— in the Schuylkill, a few miles above 
Philadelphia— in the Sufquehanna, about twenty miles 
from its mouth— ^in the Patomac, juft above George- 
town — in the Rappahannoc, near Frederickfburg, and 
m the James, at Richmond. As the head branches 
of all large rivers are in mbuntainous traSs of coun- 
try, there are ufually rsapids or falls, where the rivers 
leave the htHy country, and dfefcend into plains. 

Lakes. 

Of Lakes and Ponds, Lakes and ponds are collec- 
tions of water in valleys or hoHow places j fome of 
them are fed moftfy by fprtngs which do not appear % 
others arc fed by rivulets from hiHs and mountains. 
Some of them have no outlet ; others are the fourcei^ 
of rivers and brooks. 

Of the Lakes in the United States, The greateft col- 
leftions of inland water in the United States, are on 
the northern boundary, fcparating them from the Brit, 
ifh poffeffions in Canada. The moft remote of thefe 
is tne Lake of the Woods, on the north weft frontier 
of the United States. Its length is faid to be one 
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hundred miles and its bredth thirty or forty \ but it has 
not been fully explored. 

0/ Lake Superior. Superior is one of the largeft 
inland bodies of water on the globe, being fifteen hun<« 
dred miles in circumference, with a rocky and moun- 
tainous ihore. It contains many iilands, one of which 
is faid to be a hundred miles in length. It is fupplied 
with water by many ftreams and fome large rivers ; 
and it communicates with Huron by the ftraitofSt, 
Mary. Its water is clear, deep and cold ; abounding 
with fifli, efpecially fturgcon and trout of a large fize. 

Of the Huron. Lake Huron is fuppofed to be one 
thoufand miles in circumference, but is of a triangu- 
lar form. As it receives a current of water from Su- 
perior, fo it difchargcs its waters into Erie on the 
fouth; it alfo communicates, ;^th Lake Mifhigan on 
the weft, by the ftraits of Miihill^akinac- 

OftheM'tJhigan. This lake is about two hundred 
and eighty miles in length, about fixty in bredth and 
^x hundred in circumference. It receives a number 
of rv^rs, froQ^ fome of which a comn^nicatibn may 
be^^ifily madetQJi||[ rivers which fall into Erie, the 
Waubofli and Ulriio^. 

Of Erie. Erie is upwards of two hundred miles in 
length, and about forty in width. It communicates 
wjlth Huron by a river, called Detroit^ which fignifies a 
flrhjf t and by Lake St. Clair. On this river ftands a 
fbrtrefs, ca^d^y the fame name, Detroit. By the 
dreams thllli|iif into this Lake, a communication i& 
very eafy with thofe which fall into the Ohio and 
Mi(higan. 

Of Ontario. Ontario is the laft of the great chain 
of inland waters which border the United States and 
Canada. It. is about fix hundred miles in circumfer- 
ence, and communic;ites on the weft with Erie by 
Niagara, and on.^'eaft, with the Iroquois or St. 
Lawrence. .AH th^fc lakes arc navigable for large 
(hips and abound wi^h a variety of excellent fiOi, among, 
which are trout weighing from fixty to ninety pounds* 
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Of Cham^ain^ Champlam is 2 HtBge take, being 
tva kupodxcd tmks m kngtb and gcAcraUy five m 
btedth. it Iks ^ the nofthem part of tike ftaite of 
New York, dividing it from Verxnont^ and estendzag 
inte Canada. On tlie fimtfa, it recewea the watera of 
hJot George at Tkozideroga and conunimleates with 
South Baf y vpiiick i eodn^ the waters of Wood Creek. 
It contains fereral ifiands^ fonte of whicbE, as the north 
and fouth Hero, are inhabited. Its waters are difchar- 
gedinto tixe St* Lawrence by the river Soiell. 

Of Lake Gnrge. To die focsth weft of Clian^lsuzi 
lies lake Geovge, sboot thirty five miJes long and from 
<me t» feven wide. The waters of this lake are one 
bondred feet higher than th^ furface of Champbin^ 
vmo whlcb daey fall. The ibtith txiA of the George 
extends wsidbin fourteen miles of the Hudfon ; and 
here formerly ftood Fort George mi the lake, and 
Foit Edward on the HodCb% at the point of com- 
imtfficatickn. 

of Sauih Say. This is x con^uatiofi of Lake 
C^^msplain, about thirty miles in length and m ioiat 
places, one in bn^dth % at die head it receives Wood 
Creek in KeetsibofDugh^ It communicates unth Cham* 
paiti by a. ftrait ctf l^lf a noile wkle, on the weft of 
whkh^ in the ftate of New York^ ftands oM Fort 
Ticonderoga, and on the eaft in Vermont, Mount In- 
dependenjce, which was fortiiied by the Americans ia 
.1-776. 

Of Moefehead^ or Mooft Lake, This is a coafidil^ 
Me lake in the Diftri^fi of Jilaiiie and county of Lia«- 
eoln^ from which iffues the eaft branch of Kennebec 
River. Its fiiores are irregular^ asid it has not been 
fully explored. 

Of the Winipifeogee Lake. This is the largeft l^e 
in New Hamplbrre, ben?:^ twenty two miles long and 
in fome places, eight miles wide. It Iks in the weftern 
part of the ftate and gives rife to a river «»f<tbe fame 
name, which is one of the pri nci^t^o^^ of thA 
Merrimac. v.. 
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' Of tie UnAagog. This is a confiderabk body of 
water lying partly in New Hampfhire and partly in 
Maine. It is very irregular in its fotna^ but its di« 
menfions are not known. 

Cf Memfrefnagog. This lake lies on the borders of 
Vermont and Canada^ chiefly in Canada. It is about 
forty miles in length and two or three in bredth. Its 
waters communicate with the St. Lawrence by tht 
river St. Francis. 

Of New Streams. In the year 1775, the river Sau- 
^eo was fuddenly fwelled, without great rain, in a 
manner to furprize the inhabitants. It was after- 
wards difcovcred that a body of water had burft out 
of the fide of the White Mountain, and poured it- 
felf into that river. The ftream ft ill continues to flow 
from the fame fource, and has confiderably augment* 
ed the river Sauco. 

Of new Channels in Rivers, In many places, there 
is fufficient evidence that large rivers have changed 
ifaeir channels — the old channels exhibiting all the 
marks of the flowing of waters in fome former peSod 
-^as ftones and rocks worn fmooth. The Conne£li- 
cut winds thro a meddow or flat, which has all beea 
formed by the current, and it (lill changes its channel 
gradually wearing oflF the land on one fide and depo- 
jiting it on the other. In March 1 784, a fudden thaw 
broke up the ice when thick and flrong, and an im- 
menfe body lodging on the flats above Hartford, 
dammed up the sbM^^^ — immediately the water rofe, 
ruflied over its e^|pV b&nk, and began to wear a new 
channel near ^-role^ from the prefent. But the ice 
fttdde^y gave way, and the river refumed its old 
channel. . r 

ISLAKDS. 

Of IJlands. Thofc portions of the ca-rth which arc 
comparatively fmall, and furrounded by water, are 
called ijlands. Some of thefe are prpbably^the fum- 
mits of hiUs or mountains, whofe ba(i^s^||re on the 
bottom of the ocean. Some of them;^ap{ii^r: lb be as 
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8i(i as the catth^— otiiers have been formed by the 
force of currents of Mrater in the fea or at the mouths , 
of rivers, or in their channels — and fome have been 
thrown up by the a£tion of ftibtdrranean fire. 
IJlands on the American Coefi, 
Of Lang yiand. Long Ifland is fituated near the 
ffaore of the main land, beginning near New York, and 
^nding nearly oppofit to the line between Cdpne£li^ 
cut and Rhode Ifland. Its length from eaft to weft is 
^bout 130 miles, and its eeneral bredth about teil. It 
is feparated from the mam land by a ftrait called the 
Sound, which is frbm eighteen miles to half a mile 
wide ; and on the weft, is feparated from Staten Ifland; 
by the main channel of the Hudfoh, with the waters 
br the eaft Kiver. It contains three coUnties and is a 
part of the State of New York. 

Of Staten Ifland. Thi^ lies weft of Long Ifland> 
embofomed in a bay, nine miles fouth weft of New 
Tork. It is about eighteen miles in length by fix itk 
bredth, and fornis the C6unty of Richmbnd. Its in* 
habitants are nearly four thoufsind, and it belongs to 
the iftate of . New York. 

: OfFtfber^s and Piumb IJlands. Fi(her*s ifland lies in 
the found> oppofit to Groton and Stoniogton, in Con- 
necticut. It is eight miles in length, and two in bredth> 
$U!i4 contains a few good farms. It belongs to the 
State of New York, and is annexed tp the County of 
Suifblk 6n Long Ifland. .Between tfaid ifland and a 
fmall uninhabited ifland called Gull ifland, is a very 
rapid tide, and a/iirprifirig rippling of the water cal- 
I led the Race. Off the mouth of tl)e Connediicut, i$ 
Plumb iflandy inhabited by five or fix families. , , 

Of Block and Gardinet^s IJlands. Block ifland lies 
ibuthward of the harbor of Newpott, about .twieniy 
Ihiles. It is about twclte miles in length, four in 
bredth, belongs to the A^te of Rhode ifland, .and<;on- 
ftitutes a townftiip by the name of Ncv iSbsst^^"w^;- "Vr. 
is fertile, abounding wttlv cutt\^^ ^5^^ ^^^'*^'*T^ 
itiexcciteat check. Its inha\iM^ta^ '«c t.^^M ^^^^^ 
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faandrod. Garxliner's Ifland lies near Montauk point 
on Long lilatid — uooRtains about three thoufaiid acresl 
irfland) affording good pafturage. 

of Rhode IJland. This ifland Ufes in Narraganfet 
bay; is about u)urteen mile$ in length and two in bredth. 
Its fcrii w very luxuriant^ and well cultivated ; but it 
was robbed of its wood by the Britifh troops in the 
revolution ^ar. On the fouth weft end Aands New- 
port, one of the latgeft towns in the ftate, oppofit 
to which is Goat Ifland, about a mile from the town^ 
on which is a fort. ♦ , 

Of Conanteut. This is an ifland in the Narraganfet 
Bay, weft of Newport, fix or feVeh miles in lengtli 
from north to fouth, but narrow.- Its foil is luxuriant 
and well cultivated. On the fouth point of this iilalad 
ftands the Light Haufe, and the channel >on each &ie 
bf the ifland is navigable for large fhips. To the novth- 
M^ard, in the fame bay, lies Prudence and a JFew ImaUeir 
iflands. 

Of the Elizabeth Iflahds. Thefe inlands form a ch»i^ 
extending from noith eaft to fouth weft, along iSat 
fouthern ihore of Maflachufetts, from Buzzard's Bay^ 
oppofit to New Bedford. They are numerous, but 
the chief are Nafhawn, l^a£qui, Nafliawenna, Pinno- 
^uefe and Cuttahunk. They have moflly a ridi foil 
and are cultivated. On Cuttahunk, the fouth wefteni 
ifland of this chain, Capt. Gdfnold landed and fixed a 
habitation with a view to make a fettlement in the year 
x6o2, but his people grew aneafy, and all returned. 

W Martha* s Vinya^. This is an ifland belonging 
to Maflachufetts, of about twenty miles in length byt 
fix in width, fituated about eight or nine miles, fouth- 
erly of the Elizabeth Iflnnds, and weftward of Nan- 
tucket. The foil is good and the inhabitants nearly * 
four tfaoufand. Here is a fafe harbor, and very ufefttl 
in winter^ when (hips bound to Bofton cannot ventare 
round the (boals of Nantucket and Cape Cod. Hie 
^efterti end of this ifland is a precipice canted Gaf 
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ttead, [Gofnold called it Dover cliff,] vcfy tiigh and 
ftecp, and of a reddifh color. 

Of Nantucket. This illand lies eaftward of Mar- 
l's Viiiyard, and fouthward of Cape Cod, at the dif- 
taiTcc of t<vent]f five miles. It is about fifteen miles 
long and from three to ten wide, and contains good 
hnd 5 but a principal occupation of the geo^le is the 
whale fifhery. Its iilhabitants are nearly five thoufand^ 
itioftly quakers. It is a county and belongs to Maf^ 
fethttfetts. 

df other IJanis. There are many illands belongbg 
to the tJnited States which are too fmall to require a 
particuiar defcHptioil. Boftoii Bay is crowded witli 
fittall iflands, fome of them inhabited, and many of 
tiitm cultivated; Oft one of them (lands Fort Inde- 
Jjertdence, a fttdng fortrefs, commanding the entrance 
into the harbor. The coaft of Maine is lined with 
fmall rflands ; and fo is the (hore of the Carolinas and 
ISeorgia. Soilie of the iilands on the fouthern coaft 
have an excellent foil, and furnifti the beft cf-ops of cot- 
ton. Tliey were covered with live oak, tlie beft of 
jihip tinibet', but this is rapidly difappearing before the 
hand of the cultivator. 

Of theufes of Iflands. In addition to the value of 
HJdnds, as land for cultivation, they have ah important 
ufe in regard fo navigation. Iflands form ^ bulwark^ 
againft the Violence of the billows which are inceffant* 
iy rolling from the obean \ protefting the mouths of 
rivers and the entrance pf harbors. Were it not fdr 
Iflands, the fhores of bays and rivers at their entrance, 
Would be almoft inceflTantly beat with the fwelling fur- 
|ges, which would prevent or render dangerous, the 
entrance of fliips. This iS one of ten thpufand eviden- 
ces of the wifdom and kindnefs of a beneficent Crca- 
W, in the ftrufture of the eartk 
; Of New or Volcanic Iflands. The ancients had a 
tradition that the two celebrated iflands of Gr/?ecei 
iielos and Rhodes, ^emerged from <kxz fe^^ ixAfei^i^ 
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fmaller iflands. But it is well aathenticated that the 
illands Thera, and Therafia arofe from the fea, by 
means of fubtcrranean fire, about two hundred and 
thirty fcveri years before Chrift. One of thefe iflandsi 
now called Santorin^ is thirty five miles in circumfer- 
ence and inhabited. About one hundred and thirty 
years after, arofe Hiera ; arid about the twenty firft 
year of the Chriftiari Era, arofe another ifland called 
Thia. In the year after Chrift 725., arofe another 
ifland near Thera, attended with fmoke, and a denfe 
fubftance that hardened into a kind of pumice ftone, 

Ofljlands thrown up in modern times. In May 1 707,^ 
happened an earthquake at Santoririi . arid two days 
after, appeared a new ifland not far diftant, attended 
with a noxious vapor, and a difmal rioifc that lafted for 
two months. In OftcBer 1720 a fire arofe out of the 
fea neaf Tercera, one of the Azores, and with it an 
ifland which was covered with fire and fmoke ; cinders 
>vere thrown to a diftance, and a rioifc refembling 
Aundcr accompanied this event. 

Of new IJlands near Iceland. In 1784, after tfie 
greateft volcanic difcharges in Iceland, that are re**. 
horded, two iflands appeared, one of them a hundred] 
miles fouth weft of Iceland, in a place where the fea 
^as fix hundred feet deep. This threw out fire, fand,- 
pumice ftones and other volcanic matter, for fome 
time \ but this and the other afterwards funk and dif- 
appeared. . 

Of Lands made by Rivers and Currents. A ftrong[ 
Current Wi the ocean will fometimes throw up the fand 
On its fidesj or by means of eddies, form fhoals and^ 
goints of land. In this manner Cape Hatteras, Cape 
Fear and Cape Cod.feem.to have been produced by the 
force of the Gulf ftream, which creates powerful ed- 
dies and counter currents. Rivers alfo form bars, 
fhoals and iflands by fand and other fubftances thrown 
into the fea by their currents. Thus the Nile in Egypt 
is fuppofed to have formed the lands called the Delta y 
and the MiflSCppi has by ihe force of its cunrent, a£lu- 
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vlly made two hundred miles of flat land in the gulf 
of Mex^Co, 

Of additiom to Valleys and Plains, The currents of 
rivers, fmall ftreams and torrents caufed by rain, arc 
conftantly wearing upon the hills and drivifjg the 
earth and f^nd into the valleys below. Thus, the flat 
lands in the CaroHnas appear to be formed or enlarged 
by matter brought down from the hills, or thrown 
up by the refifting waters of the ocean. Thus, in the 
Meddows adjoining our rivers and lakes, logs, leaves 
and other vegetables, and fometimes frogs are dug up, 
from a depth of ten, or twenty feet. At Burlington, 
in Vermont, in 1788, many frogs in a torpid ftate were 
dug from the earth, twenty five feet below the fur* 
face. There they muft have been covered by the earth 
depofited by Onion river, and there they muft have 
lain for ages, perhaps centuries. Being expofed to 
the air, they foon recovered life and motion ; but not 
being able to endure the heat of the fun, they per- 
ifhed. 

Gulfs, Bays, &c. 

Of the chief Gulfs and Bays in North America, Two 
vaft bays or inland feas terminate, on the north, the 
known territory of North America^ The firft takes 
the name of Hudfon's Bay, from the difcoverer. This 
Kes on the north of Canada and Labrador, and com- 
xnunicates with the Atlantic by Hudfon's Strait. It 
13 from two to-three hundred leagues in length, and is 
occupied by the Britifh nation, to whom it is valuable 
only by means of the fur trade and fifliery whicK are 
enjoyed excliifively by a company. This bay was dif* " 
covered in 161 o. m 

Of Bafjif^s Bay, North of Hudfon's Bay is another 
called Baffin's Bay, from the navigator who difcover- 
cd it in 1662. This is ah immenfe body of water, 
comrvunicating with the Atlantic by Baffin's and Da- 
vis's Straits. It extends from the qoth decree qC 
north latitude neaHy to the 8oth» m 7Lt^«^\oxvlo ^tj^^^ 
that it is navigable only for a fcNW ^'^cV%\t^ S.\stos^^^% 
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and is feldom or ntvex free ixom vaft bodice of iloatiis|g 
ice. 

Of tie Gulf of the Itoq:uois. The river IroQ.uoia, or 
)St. Lawrence opens intd a bay ninety miles wide, iX 
its junftion with the waters of the Atlantic. In front 
of It. is the large ifland of NewfoundlaiKl, uioaoftfaiu' 
hundred miles in kngl;h, and withifi it, are St. John^ 
Aoticofti and others. On the north, between New* 
fovndland and Labrador, is the ftr;iit of Bejifle, ^boujt 
twenty miles wide.; and on the ibuth a flill iyidcr 
channel by which .tbi5 g^If ronuniuiiicate* with the 
Atlantic. 

Of the Bay of Fundy. This \$ a confiderable arm of 
the Tea, extending north ealt from the north liiciit of 
the United States, about two hundred miles, into the 
territory of Nova Scotia. At its entrance from tbc 
fea, it is twelve leagues wide, b^it narrows as it pro- 
ceeds into the land. It is remarkable for its tidoB^ 
which by means of the comprefEon of its watery be*, 
tween the adjacent (hores, are fwelled to forty ^od 
even fixty feet. So rapidly is th« flood tide poured 
into the ^ulf, that fmall ammals, feeding on tiie flats^ 
arte fomeLtimes overtaken and drowned. 

Of fmalUr Bays. Between Fundy and the Dda** 
war«, are many fmall bays, which form exceUent har- 
bors-^ramong which are Pai&maquoddy Bay, at the 
mouth of the river Scooduc — -Penobfcot Bay, at the 
mouth of the river of that jaame— *Cafco Bay, pn tte 
fouth of the entrance uitp the Kennebec--^Bpfton Bay^ 
between Cape Ann and Cape Cod — ^Barnft^e Bay, oa 
the .north, and Buzziard's Bay on the footh of Cape 
. Cod — and Naii-aganfet's B;yf m Rhode Maud. 

<y the Defaware, The Delaware is a large hay, 
communicating with the Atlantic between Cspe May 
on the north and Henlopen on the fouth. It extend* 
about iixty miles within the land, and receive pela- 
ware River, at Bombay Hook. 

Of the Chejopiel, This bay communicates with the 
ocean between Czpc Q»i\t% oadac tvotiix as^\ite:i$s'| wi 
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thefouth. It ftretchcs into the land two hundred and 
fixty miles, with a bredth of about fix leagues ; divi- 
ding Virginia stnd a part of Maryland — that part be- 
tween the bay and the fea being called the Eaftern '^ 
Shore. It terminates on the north at Elkton in Mary- 
land— receiving fome of the largeft rivers in America, 
and furnifhing a vaft inland navigation, thro a fertilfe 
and populous country. 

Of remarkable Capes and Points, On the coaft of 
the Carolinas, are Cape Fear and Cape Hatteras, which 
extend far into the ocean, and projefting ftill farther 
dangerous fhoals. Cape Cod on the fhore of Mafl'a- 
chufetts is equally remarkaljle. It extends into the 
ocean in form of an elbow, about fixty five miles, 
and the peninfula is from three to nine miles broad. 
Beyond the Cape lie very extenfive flioals. 

Of Peninfulas, Tlie flrip of land between tlie 
Chefopeek and the ocean, is a remarkable peninfula, 
two hundred and fifty miles long, and almoft uniform- 
ly level. Cape Cod forms another remarkable peninfu- 
la. The town of Bofton (lands on a peninfula. The 
fouth eallern part of Nova Scotia is an extenfive pen- 
infula, formed by the bay of Fundy. On this Hands 
Halifax, a confiderable town, on a fine harbor aiid the 
capital of the Province. The fouthem point of this 
land is called Cape Sable. 

Of Swamps and Morajes. When water cannot find 
a pafl!age to the ocean, or when a level plain adjoins 
the fea and rivers, the water forms afwamp, marfh, 
or morafs. In fuch fituations the water ftagnates, lofes 
its purity, and becomes impregnated with putrefcent 
fubftances, as wood and plants, which generate innu- 
merable infects, and emit exhalations. ^no^ious to the 
neighljoring inhabitants. The principal moraflcs in the 
United States, are on the borders of the fea or the 
rivers to the fouth ward of the Hudfon. The molt 
confiderable fwamps are thofe ca.\led DijVnal^ Sxv'^'x!^- 
ginia znd North Carolina, one oi v^V\c\x\^\X\xtv\^«^^^'^ 
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ip length, by ten in bredth, -and covered with hsees, 
reedsy briarsj and various kinds of ibrubs. The Wa« 
quafajQoka^a fwamp in (Georgia, is three hundred mik« 
in length. z 

Of the Gulf S$re^m. A remarkable current in the 
Atlantic, running from fouth weft to north eaft, aloag 
the American coaft from Florida to Newfoundland^ is 
called the Gulf Stream. 'The name is derived from 
an opinion that this current is occafioned by the wa- 
ters of the Gulf of Mexvcpi which are accumulated 
there by the for^e of the trade windsy and which find 
a pafiage from the gulf between the American ibore 
9nd the Bahama iflands. It is more probable that m 
jponcurring) if not a chief Gau£e> is the general eurreoe 
of the Atlantic which fets to the fouthward, and 
meeting with the continent of South Anxericai ^ pait 
qf the waters are repelled and forced into a* counter 
current, along the Chore thro the gulf. 

Of ifff properties ff this Current* This current 
ippves at the rate of two or three miles an- hour. It u 
diftant from the Ameirican fliore from 70 to 1 50 miles, 
according as the (bore proje£ts in capes or retires/iii/: 
bays. It proceeds to the bank of Newfoundland, wherer- - 
Ittums to the eaft and appears to be loft in the general' ' 
.current of the Atlantic, which (ets to the fouthward 
iwafhing the weftern ifles and the African ihore« Its 
waters, coming from a tropical climate, are warmer 
than the waters on foundings along the American ihore. 
It is alfo unfathomable, and deep water, in the ooean, 
if "m^xmn tb^n water on bonks and ihoals. 
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SECnoK IV. 
OiutaiM 07 Ma% amp of the Am«mcam$. 

Ofthefirfi peopling of the earth. 

THE firft information we have refpe£line the 
peopling of thb globe, is given in the. lioly 
Scriptures. From them it appears, that the firft in- 
habitants w^se planted in the fertile and pleafant coun- 
tries near the rivers Euphrates iand Tigris, in Mefopo- 
tamia and Babyionra. From them fprung the vaiioua 
siatipns, in Afia, Europe, Africa and America. 

Of the progrefi gffcience emd civilizaiwn. Thofe cotin- 
tnes whidi were firft peopled and whofe mild climate 
kiid fertile foil, invited the fixed refidence of men, vt^erc 
firft enlightened with the beams of fcieace. Among 
thefe were Afiyriaand Egypt. In Afiyria we firft hear 
pf the Hebrew tongue, the parent of thofe lang«ageft 
which afterwards were fpread over Egypt, tireece and 
Italy, and the firft language of which we have any 
knowled^. From Afiyria to Egypt and from Egypt to 
Greece, and thence to Rome, letters were propagated, 
and the rude, inhabitants w^re inftnifted in the arts 
and fciences. '" 

Of ihi Pt^pUr^of Ammea, It is evident that manv 
iDenturies after tli^ old continent was well inhabited, 
and highly civilized, the American Contment remain- 
ed ^ refidence of. wild beafts only. By what meanft 
snen found their way to this continent, is no% quite 
certain ; but there is good reslfon to believe, they^^af- 
fed from the Qprthem parts of Tartary^ to the north 
wcftem eoaft of America, not lotig after, afi4^o^ap« 
before the Chriftian Era. The Mexican trai^^^^.^ 
Jbiftorical paintingsall deduce^ the origin of ^iSe Mexi- 
can nations from the north weft. , ^^Lj^ 

Of tbipr^grefs rffettlements mbe natives. It »^t^^3 
probable from the Mexican h»;ot^,^^^'^*^>^^^\^>' 
Jkmerica, inigiatcd in hoTda, cWs «t ^^^^^V^^ 
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Thefe tribes probably ranged firft along the welterh 
fiiore of North America, following each other in fuc- 
ceffion, like waves following waves, as they were invi- 
ted to the fouth, by the mildnefs of the climate, or 
were driven by other tribes in their^rear ; until they 
feated themfelves in the warm and fertile vales of 
Mexico. That country as well as Peru had become 
very populous when firft vifited by Europeans. 

Of the fettlements on the Atlantic. It is probable 
that when the warmer regions of America had be- 
come populous, the Indians began to fpread themfelves 
over the eaftern parts of the continent, following th« 
courfeof rivers, and the (hore of the Atlantic. In 
this progrefs, they would firft find the rivers that fall 
into the Miffifippi, and purfuing them, would find 
and plant the rich intervals on thefe rivers. Then 
continuing their courfe, they would be led along the 
Alabama, the Tennefee, the Ohio and the Waubofli, 
to their fources and croffing the mountains and the 
lakes, would purfue the ftreams that fall into the Atlan- 
tic. And hence perhaps the tradition among the In- 
dians of the United States, that 'their anceftors came 
from the fouth weft, and that the great Spirit refides- 
in that quarter. 

Of the time when America was firft peopled. The 
Toltecas, the moft ancient tribe in Mexico, date their 
tftabliftiment in that country, as far back as the fev- 
enth century of our era. This nation was nearly de« 
ftroyed by a famin and mortal peftilence about the 
year one thoufand and thirty one. Other tribes fuc- 
ceeded this, and in the twelfth century, the Mexican 
tribe, which lived on the north of the Gulf of Cali^ 
fornia, migrated, and after various removals, fixed 
their abode in the country, which bears their name, 
about the year thirteen hundred and twenty five. This 
was about^ two'hundred years before the Spaniards dif- 
covered and conquered the country. 

Of fJbe Refemblance among the Indian tribes. All the 
tribes of thcprhmtivc mhabitauU oi AKvttv;^> ^^^^ 



10 sefeoaUe each otiber^ in all eficntUl parU jof tlkcir 
clara&er^ except di^ £%uiiiiattx, in L^ra4or. The 
people of Mexico and Pecu^ when firft diic€HreEed« had 
inade cosiidenUe advsuices toir^45 aa e^Ughlciied 
ftajte, beyond, the other natioas. This was oviflg to 
a ccottdodpopobtton, which cempeUed them tocubi- 
Tate die, e^rth aobd .at;tea4 to the arts for fuibdiiftenee* 
But In the northern parts of this ^smtine^^t ihc J#dia»0 
Uvodin a wlldy &]Kage ftate« 

jQ^ jSi^f Climai€af Mixuo^ Hexico^ the capital ciij 
of the x^owatsj% IS in die ^ifieteeath decree of nom 
latUUvde, and of couiie in a waroi clim^te^ Tlie val« 
kys and plams of Ae country are hot, hut the moua- 
tains are fo high as to have a cetoperate air, and fofoe 
ef them at tiaieB, are clothed with Ihow. 

Of the City of Mtmco. Mexico was founded in the 
year 1325^ on a fhiall ifland in the naidft of the Lake 
Tezenco. It was iurronnded by water, but comnau* 
nioated with the land, by three, cro^ws^ys, raifed 
with earth and ftone^ wide enough for ten horieflsea 
to ride abreaft ; befides tw;o» which w^re mirrower 
and fupported 'aqooduCis to oonvey water to the eity« 
When taken by the Spaniards, it was ten nii)f£9 in ehr* 
CHioference, and contained faty thoufand houfes. 

Of tbfi BtuUi^s (f the Meicif€ms. The Mexiciiu 
did not know the ufe of iron, but they had axes of cc^ 
per, and wore acquainted with the ufe of lifiie. Their 
poUic buildings were of great £ze, with walls of iftone 
laid in lirne, and fome of them .pplifbed to an un-^ 
common degree. They hui^t hridges alfo with ftone 
arches. 

Of the Rdigkn of the Mmcms^ The Mexicans hid 
an iojpcrfeil idea of a Si^ijc^e ^v^%, .wd belier-* 
inghim to he invififeic, they never repre^j||«l;hmJ>y 
ftnfible^fiks- Tliey klieved^fo, % ?^:?«^^ 
and Romany, in a numbeir of inf^Jfiar ijeiocfi^ t%4» 
prefided over the air, fire, earthy ^i^Ve.T^twi^'^?^^^^ 
the like; and they believeA liilfo \u %tV w\ V^^-.^ 

god of d^rknc&. They d^ia^d^Jft ^^ '^^ ""^^ 
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and believed in the doflrine of tranfmigration ; that 
IS, that the fouls of men after: death oafs into other 
animals^ as cattle, birds, fifhes and the like. 

Of the Worjhtp of the Mexicans. Altho the Mexi-> 
cans did not reprefent the Supreme God by any feixfi- 
ble objefts, yet they had images of their inferior dei- 
ties, made of (tone, wood, and fomeof them of gold 
or other metals. Thefe were worlhipped with pray- 
ers, falling and other aullerities, kneeling and proftra- 
tions, with many rites and ceremonies. To thefe 
idols alfo they facrificed human viftims, feleded from 
their flaves or prifoncrs of war, in fuch numbers and 
with fuch barbarity that the accounts of them cannot 
be read without horror and aftonifliment. Such is the 
ftate of nations, who do not enjoy the advantages of 
civilization and the Chriftian religion. 

Of the traditions reJpeBling the Deluge y ?5fr. The 
Mexicans had diftindi traditions among them of the 
creation of the world, the univerfal deluge, the con- 
fufion of languages, and the difperfion of mankind ; 
and thefe events they had reprefented in their paintings. 
They believed that all mankind had b^en overwhelmed 
with an inundation, except one man and one woman, 
who were faved in a fmall boat and landed on a moun- 
tain. But thefe traditions were mingled with many 
fables. 

Of the Priefls^ The idolatry of the Mexican na- 
tions was remarkable for the number of priefts, confe- 
crated to the re{pe£live gods. It was their bufinefs 
to perform the facrifices, compofe hymns, take care of 
the temples and ornaments of the altars, keep die ka- 
lendar, preferve the paintings, dircft the feftivals, in- 
ftruft the youth, and oflFer incenfc. The prrefls never 
fiiaved their faces, but painted their bodies,- bathed 
every evening, failed often, and obferved great tempe- 
rance and aufterities. The Mexicans all pradliced fe- 
vere cruelties on their'own bodies, fuch as piercing 
and mangling the flefli, abfurdly imagining that fi 
^oitijScMtions woixld pleafc thcit dtiue^^ 
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hf the Mexican Year. Thfc year among the Mexi- 
fcans confifted of three hundred and fixty five days^ 
Thefe days were diftribttted into eighteen months of 
twenty days each, arid the five additional days were 
called,^ ufelefsi and employed in receiving and return- 
ing vifits. The year began on the 2(5th day of Febru- 
ary ; but every fourth year it began one d^y earlier. 
The century or long period confifted of fifty two yearsj 
which was divided ipto four periods of thirteen years 
each •, and the yeari e=. eiy fourth year, beginning one 
4ay earlier, thirteen of thefe anticipated days carried 
back the beginning olF the year, at the clofe of the cen- 
tury, to the fourteenth of February. Then the new 
tentury again begam on the 26th. . - 

Ceremonies at the Birth of a child. When a child 
was bom, it was immediately bathed in water, and, the 
gods were implored to be propitious to the infant — On 
this occafion the parents received the congratulations 
of their friends. The diviners were alfo confujted as 
tp the future good or ill fortune of the child i for the 
* Mexicans, like other ignorant people, were believers 
in lucky and unlucky days and figns. On the fifth 
day, after the birth, the child was bathed a fecond 
time, when the friends were invited and if the parents 
' were rich, great entertainments were made, and fuits pf 
apparel given to the guefts. On this occ^fion, if the 
child was a male, a bp^^ and arrows, pr fome inftru- 
ment or habit which the child would ufe, when grown 
up^ were prepared 3 and if a female, a fpindle, or 
fomedrefs fuitablefor one of her condition. 

Of the Marriage Ceremonies. Marriage agreements; 
among the Mexicans, were made by the parents, ^^r{ 
confulting the oracles or diviners, who pronounced ou . 
the omens of good or ill. The damfel was fo]jcited 
by women chofen for that purpofe, who went to the 
houfe at midnight. In all cafes, the parents of the. 
young woman refu fed to grant the ^ry? requeft. At. 
the fecond requeft, the parents de.V\Jatt"jsx^\'wv^'^^a^^ 
telationsj and afterwards Cent au ;iutvjex. t^v^^^>'\ 
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Appointed JTor the nu^ptiald) the parents coildu£ledttie 
bride to the houfe o£ hct father iii^ h w j Mfhcre a prieft ' 
tied a comer of hergo^h to the mantle of thebride^ 
gnxmv— &e then ^^alk^d round a fire, and both bridt 
and bridegroom oflFered copal to the god^ by way of* 
inctofe, and exchanged pvefent^ With each othei". At 
fopper^ they gave moutbfuls t6 each' other altehiattefyi 
^nd the ccretnony wai concluded : by dlMs attendahtd 
wiA daneing, 

. Of tkit Fumrai Rim. Ift b^rying^ the ikadj th» 
Mexicans pra£ticed many fuperi^itioutf ceremonies; 
among which Was thedreffingoiP the. body with piecca* 
of paper and then with a habit fuitaUi^ tb the rank of 
ihe deceafed, and his occupation in life. Theygavir 
to the dead' alfo a jag of w^lcr to feifVe hinv ofithc 
joaniey) and killed a fmall anim^al like ddog^ and ty^ 
iiig a firing about it»iiefcfc> Kttrkd it with the d^wicafedi, 
^ a companibn on bi» way \ or if the dead tiodf - wstii 
burned,^ the animal was burnt alfo and his afhes col^ 
le£):ed and buried in ah earthern' pot, and eighty dayil' 
after, th«y flaadeowr it obtetions of l^ead and wine.— ' 
Wbsniiipriii'ct died, hisbody was clothed with cot^ 
ton ga»mcntB richly or niamenfed wi^th gold, filver and- 
!m«^ and his flare and attendants were'kiilcdi to* 
:rve himin theirref|^e1aiveoffiees in the other woridv 
Of the Educadon (f Touth. The Mexicans, xiotwithK 
flanding their many^ fiiperftitrous and barbaroirseui^ 
tt)ms, exhibited, in their faanner of educating youths 
dtt exaitiple worthy of imijEat^on. All mothers, if 
able, nurfed their bwn' children-— and if a ftraftger was 
taken as a nuarfe, none was accepted unlefs of found 
healtk Children were accuftomed to endure harrf* 
flbips, heat and cold.. They were early taught to attend 
the temples and wbrftiip tie gods, imploring their aid 
and pl-dteftion —to abhor vice and "to be modeft and 
refpeftful to aged people. Hie boys were inftruibed 
inthe nfeof ahns or utenfils of fome art ; the gifK 
were taught to fpin and weave— and all were dirked 
to Siftbt often and obfervc igreat GteanHhefs. 
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0/ th Puf^ment cf the Vices tf Touth. ^ Great rcf* 
pedl was paid to truth among the Mexicans \ and 
whenever a chikl was cteteded in a lie, they pricked 
his lip with the thorn of the aloe. They tied the feet 
of girls that were too fond of walking alMroad. A di^ 
obedient or quarrelfome boy was beat with nettles. 
Another puniChment was to make the'ofiender receive 
into his noftrils the fmoke of the chilli, a kind of P^PP^r. 

Of thi Government of the Mexican Empire. The 
Mexicans were governed by a monarchy but he was 
chofcn by four Heflors appointed for that purpofc, 
from among the noble families, and diftinguifhed 
by their prrulence and probity. As foon as they had 
made a choice, their ek£toral pQwer expired, and a 
new appointment was made forthwith, either of dba^ 
fame or of other perfons. If a vacancy happened 
among thiekdbors, before the death of the king, his 
place was immediately fupplied by a new appointmeni:. 
The laws of the empire obliged the cle^lors to chufc 
a king from among the brothers, nephews or coufins 
of the deceafed king. 

Of the Claffes tf People. The Mexicans were di- 
vided into ndbles, priefts and common people. Of the 
nobility there were different ranks, each of which had 
its own proper privileges and badge. The nobles wore 
ornaments of gold and gems on their garments, and to 
them belonged exclufively the right of enjoying, the 
high offices at court. To entitle a man to the |^ 
rank of nobility, he muft poflefs great wealthj' afij!<it 
have given unqueftionable prodf of his bravery m bat&l^V ^ 
. He was alfo compelled to undergo without complaint^ 
failing, afaftinence, and reinroaches* A principal1>adge 
of this dignity was, an ornament of gold fufpend^d 
from the cartilage of the nofe. 

Of Landed Property, Lands in Mexico were divi- 
ded between the crown, the npbl^^t;^ cities on, pom- 
mum ties, and the temples^ TJiecrow^i la^di'cwere. 
held by certain noblemen, who ma4^.«^ a<;Uvyi&<^ 
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ment for them to the king, by prefenting hitn with 
birds, or nofegays of flowers, when they paid him i 
vifit J and they were alfo obliged to repair the royal 
palace, if neceflary \ to aid and direft in cultiva- 
ting his garden, and to attend him, when he appeared 
in public. Thefe lands defcendcd to tkc eldeft fon of 
the noble, but cotrld not be alienated. 

Of the Lands (f the Nobles and Gommunities, The 
lands which the nobles owned were tranfmitted from 
father to fon j feme of thefe could Ije fold, but not to 
plebeans or common people. 

The property of the cities or villages was dividlfed 
among them according to their numter, and each dif- 
tri<Sl held its fhate, independent of the others. Thefe 
lands could not be alienated. 

Of the Public Revenuis. All the conquered provin- 
ces of Mexico paid tribute in fruits, animJs and the 
metals of the country, according to a certain rate-^— • 
merchantspaid their portion ingoods,and artizanarm the 
produ&ions of their labors. In the capital 6f each 
province, was a magazene for the corn, and tither arti- 
cles paid as tribute. One province was taxed with the 
payment of four thoufand bandfuls of beautiful feth- 
ers-— another, paid twenty bags of cochineal — a third, a 
certain quantity of coco, cotton garments, or tiger fkins 
-—a fourth, a certain number of plates of gold, neck- 
. laces, earrings or eme1*alds — and a fifth, a number of 
cups of honeys or bafons of yellow ocher, axes, lAats 
and the like. 

Of Courts of Juftice. In moft of the large cities and 
provinces, juftice was adminiftered among the Mexi- 
• cansi by a fupreme magiflrate, from whofe fentencc,' 
whether in civil or criminal cafes, there Was ho appeal. 
The oiEcer appointed the fwbordinate judges, and the 
receivers of revenue, within his dillrift, and any one 
who ufurped his authority or made ufe of his enfigns, 
was punilb^d *vith deatli. In one kingdom, the j udges 
were rendered independent, by eftates aSigned to theii*. 
olGce, and puffing to their fiicceiObrs,^ not to their heir s.' 
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Hic Mexicans had ^o lawyers or profcffional advocates*, 
every fuitor and criminal producing his witneffcs and 
making his own allegations. 

Of the La^s and J^umfbments. The Mexicans were . 
g<nrcmed by fixed la'WSj which were rigoroufly enforc- 
ed. Treafon was punifhed by tearing the traitor in 
pieces V thofe who were privy to it, and did not dit 
Clofc it, were deprived of their liberty. To maltreat 
an ambaflador, minifter or public meiTenger was death* 
The fame puniftnient was infli<9:ed on thofe who ex- 
cited fedition 5 on thofe who removed or changed boun- 
daries of lands, ellablifhed by authority ; on judges 
who gave fentence contrary to la^r, or took bribes 4 
on thofe who altered meafures ordained bylaw; on 
thofe wh<!||difobcyed military orders ; on murderers^ 
and thofH^iltyof inc6il,adultery and unnatural crimesv 
.Guardiahs who embezzled the cftate of their wards^ 
were hanged without mercy ; amd fo were fons who 
fquandiercd their patrimony in vices. 

Of other Crimes* It was a capital crime for one fex 
to drefs in the garments of the other— and to rob in the 
market* The thief of an article of little value, was 
puniibcd only by being compelled to reftore it ; if ;i 
perfon Hole things of value, he was made the flave of 
the pexfon injared. If the thief could not make com- 
penfation, or the thing ftolen did not exift, he was fton* 
cd to: death. To fteal maiz was a crime,, but a poor 
traveUcf was permitted to take of maiz or fruits near 
the highway, as much as would f^tisfy prcfent hunger. 
Drunkennefs in youth was a capital offenfe ; in older 
perfons, was punifhed with fevcrity— a nobleman be- 
ing dripped of hasralnk and office, a«d aplebean being 
itaved and having his ho ufe denabliihed* One who 
told a lie t^the injury of another, loft a part of his lip 
or his ears. •; . .„ 

Of JFaf% . No profeffion among theij^icans was 
held mor^onorable than that of arms. "^^-^ l^o ^^^x^im 
could be ci^ wncd king, until He Vv^id ^w^w^x:^^^^^'^ ^ 
U^ tourag€,sLnd had taken witiv Vu oHJtw \axv^'5»^ ^«sft. 
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y\6(mis to be Atcrififed at his coronation. Thofe wh« 
died in the fervice of their country» were fujppofed to 
be the happieft in another life. Great pains \^8 taken 
to inure children to labor, hatdihips and danier $ and 
to infpire them with high ootiori$ of miUtaty honor* 
To rew^ard the fefvices of warriorS) the Mexicafis de* 
viftd three inilltar^r order9----'that of Princes, of Eaglet 
.and of Tigers, which were dillinguiihed by particolas 
b^dges^ or armor. 

Of Military Drtfr, When the Mexicans went to 
battle, they wore only a coarfe white habit ^ and no 
perfon was entitled to change this plain drefs for on6 
more cofUy, without having given proofs of bravery. 
The king, befides his armor, wore qn his legs a kind 
of half boots, made of thin plates of go]4( $ on hb 
arms plates of the fame, and bjracekts of geqp j inrt his 
vXidcr lip hung an emerald fet in gold y at his ears, 
he wore earrings of die fame ftone ; about his neck a - 
necklace or chain of gold ; and a plume of b^udfol 
fethers on his head^ together with a fplendid badge 
confiding of a wreath of fethers, reaching from £is 
head down his back. The common foldiers wore oa^ 
ly a girdle round the waift, but painted their bodies. 

(y tbg V^fefsfive Arms of the Mexicans. The dc- 
fenfive armor of the Mexicans confided in fhields made 
in different, forms and of various materials. Some 
were wholly round ; others, on one fide only. Some 
were made gf folid elallic canes, interwove with cotton 
threds, and covered with fethers. The (hields of the 
siobles, were made of thin plates of gold, or tortoife 
ihcUs, adorned w 1th gold, fil ver or copper. Some wcr^ 
made fo as to be folded and carried- under the arms, 
like an umbrella. The officers had breftplates of cofci 
ton very thick and proof againft arrows. They alfo 
covered the ched, the thighs and half of ihe arms, and 
wore a cafe over the head, in (hape of the head of a tiger 
or ferpent, which gave them a frightful appearance. 

Of ike Offenfive Arms* The weapons of war among 
rfie Mexicans were arrows, flings, clubs, fpearsi pikes,, 
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fwords and darts. Their bows were made of a ftrong 
elaftic wood, and the firing of the finews of animals 
or the hair of the flag, i heir arrows were pointed 
with a (harp bone, or piece of flint. They never ufed 
poifoned arrows- Their fword was a flout flick, three 
feet and a half long, and four inches broad, armed 
^ith a fort of fharp knife of flone, firmly faflened td 
it with gum lack. With this, a horfc might be be- 
headed at a fingk flroke. Their pikes, fomc o^f which 
were eighteen feet long, were pointed with flint or 
copper. The dart was a fmall Jance of wood harden- 
ed in the fire or ihod with copper. To this was tied 
a firing, for pulling it back after it was thrown. 

Of the Manner of making War, It was a laudable 
cuflom with the Mexicans, before a declaration of war, 
to fend EmbafTadors to the ememy, for the purpofe of 
diffuading from hoflilitics.. By reprefenting and en- 
forcing, in powerful language, the miferies of war, 
they fomctimes efFe£led a reconciliation and prefcrved 
peace. In battle, it was lefs their defire to kill their 
enemies, tliai^ to take them prifoners, for the purpofe 
of facriEfc- £ach nation had its enfign — that of Mex- 
ico was an eagle darting upon a tiger ; that of Tlafcala, 
an eagle with its wings fpread. — Their martial mufic 
Qonfifted of drums, horns and fea (hells. For fortifi- 
cations, they ufed palifades, ditches,, walls and ram- 
parts of earth or flone. 

Of Agriculture and Gardening, The principal arti- 
cle cultivated for food by the Mexicans, was maiz, or 
indian corn \ an invaluable grain firft found in Ameri- 
ca. They had neither plows, oxen nor horfes to pre- 
pare the ground for planting ; but a hoc, made of 
copper. They planted maiz ia the mannertiow prac-' 
ticed in our country. They, made great ufe of rivulets^; 
for watering their laads, conducting: tfic water by 
canals, from the hills. They, cultivated ^'gardens to 
great perfedion, and from them fupplied Mexico with 
gr^at abundance of plants, fruits ^xv^ ^qw^\%, "^^ 
a^^s^s^ q£ twiited willows and toou» ^^^ tcw^.^ -^ Sjsitk* 
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ftratum which, being covcftd with earthy conftituted 
floating gardens on the lakesy which were a great cu- 
riofity. 

O/iif Mexican Money, The Mexicans ufed the fol- 
lowing articles as money — a fpccies of coco, a piece of 
which rcprefentcd a certain number ; or if a large fum 
was ufed, it paiied iii facks, each being of a certain valae 
— fmall pieces of cotton---^gold duft in goofe quills-^ 
pieces cf copper in the form of a T---and thin pieces 
of tin — all which had' their particular value and ufe. 

Of the Mexican Language, The Mexicans had no 
knowledge of letters ; and their language contained the 
founds of twenty of our letters only 5 but it was co- 
pious and very expreffive. Almoft all words had the 
accent on the lait fyliable except one. In the place of 
letters and word$, the Mexicans, ufed, for recording; 
events, paintings, which by means of perfcft fyftem 
and regularity of figures and pofitions, reprefented fa£ls 
with great certainty. Thcfe hiilorical paintings were 
prefervcd with great care by the Mexicans, and fuch 
of them as efcaped deftrudtion, at the time of the con* 
queft by the Spaniards, are the fourccs from which the 
hiftory of that country is derived — But the Spaniards, 
ignorant of their ufe, and at firft fuppofingthem tobe 
applied to idolatrous purpofes, deflroyed, with framic 
zeal, all they could find. 

Of Cloth and Paper, The materials ufed by the 
Mexicans for painting, were cloth made of the threds of 
the aloc> or the palm, drciled ftins and paper. The 
paper was made of the leaves of a fpecies of the aloe, 
ileeped together like hemp or flax, then waflied, ftretch- 
ed and (inoothed. It was as thick as pafteboard, but 
fofter, fmoother and eafy to receive imprefiions. In 
general the fheets were long and rolled up for prcferv- 
ation, like the parchments of the ancients ix| Europe 
and Afia. The colors ufed in painting were 6btained 
from plants and flowers, and were exquifitely bcauiifui. 

Of Sculpture and cafling tfMitals, Altho the Mex- 
jcdss had mt the ufc ol iroa (» fteelj yet by taeaaslpf 
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flint ftonc, they carved images in (lone and wood, with 
great exadlnef^. Tlie images of their gods were num-^ 
berlefs. But the cading of precious metals into curious 
figures, was an art in which the Mexicans excelled 
ntofl nations which were more advanced in civiliza* 
tioR. The founders made the figure of a fifh, with 
the fcales alternately one of gold and the other of fil- 
ver — z parrot with a movable head, tongue and wings 
— ^an ape with a movable head and feet, with a fpindlc 
in its paw, in the aft of fpinning — and foexquifite was 
the work of fome of thefe figures, that the Spaniards, 
fond as they were of the gold, valued the workman- 
ihip more than the metal. 

Of the Mexican Theater, The ftagc among the Mex- 
itans was a fquare terrace raifed and uncovered \ or the 
lower area of fome temple. Here aftors difplayed their 
comic powers in reprefenting various characters and 
Arenes in life. Some feigned themfelves deaf, fick, 
lame, blind or crippled, and addreiTed an idol for the 
return of health. Some mimicked animals, or appear- 
ed under their names, difguifcd in the form of toads, 
beetles or lizards. Thde coarfe reprefcntaiions were 
the dramaticamufementsof the Mexicans, which con- 
cluded with a grand dance of the fpedlators. 

Of Manufahures. The Mexicans had no wool, filk,' 
liemp or flax \ but cotton, fethers, hair, mountain palm 
and aloes, fupplied their place. Of fathers, interwove 
^ith cotton, were formed^ mantles, gowns, carpets and 
bed curtains. Waillcoats for the nobles and Qthcr 
garments were made of cotton interwove with the fin- 
eft hair from the belly of the rabbit. The leaves of 
the maguay furniflied a fine thred, equal to that of 
flax ; and the palm fupplied that which was coarfer. 
Thefe wc>: prepared for ufe, nearly in the manner wc 
prepare flax and hemp. Of thefe plaits alfo were made 
mats, ropes, Ihoes, and many other articles of concih 
nkm ufe. ^ 

Of the Food. The principal ifl^xvi c>i\xv*'\\^i %;§c 
food was maiz} but coco, cK\aLW^N^'i'^^^ nrw:.^^ 
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ufcd. Bread was made of ntaiz in this manner— Thtj 
grain was Hril boiled with z little lime ^ when fq^ti it 
was rubbed between the handsi which took ofFthe Ikin 
— then pounded into a pafte and baked ia a pan. The 
nobles mixed fome fragant herbs with their bread to' 
give it a flavor. Cookery was the bufinefs of the wo- 
men. The Mexicans not having cattle or flieep, rear- 
ed and ufed vafl numbers of fowls, and; fmall animals v 
as turkiesi qiiails, geefe, ducks, deer^ rabbits and fifh^ 
Their drinks werebeverages made by fermentation from 
the juice of the maguay, or aloe, the palm, the ftcm of 

• maiz and the Hke. 

0/ ihc Drefs afid OrtiamenU. In the climate o£ 
Mexico, very little clothing was neceflary. The poor 
wore a girdle ; and the higher claiTes, a girdle, and a 
mantle or cloke over the flioulders, abqut four feet 
long — and in winter a/waidcoat. Tlie {boo was a fole 
of lether or coarfe cloth, under the foot tied with 
firings round the ancle. The Mexicans wore their 
hair long, thinking it diflionorable to be fhaved« For 
ornaments they wore earrings, pendants at the under- 
lip, or the nofe ; bracelets, oa the arms, and rings- 
like, a collar oa the legs* The rich ufed pearls, eme- 
ralds and other gems (et in gold^ and the poor ufed. 
(hells, crydals or fome^fhining flones. 

Of the Furniture of the Houfes., The beds of the 
Mexicans did not accord with the 6nery of their drefs.. 
Their beds were two co^trfe mats of rufhes, to which. 
the rich acUkd fine palm mats and fheets of cotton.. 
The cover of the bed was a mantle, or a counterpane . 
of cotton and fcthcrs. The tkble wasa mat fprcad on, 
the grpund ; and napkins were ufed, as were plates, 
porringers, earthern pots and jugs, but no knives nor 
fprks. For chairs, were ufed low feats of M'ood and. 
rufhes or palm, and reeds. The fhell of a fruit like, 
a gourd f urniOied cups. Tlie Mexicans ufed no wax^^^ 
tallow or oil for lights, but torches of wood, like pine 
knots. Tobacco was much ufed for fmoking and in 

^ fnufF. Inftcd of foap, were ufcd the fruit and root of 

^particular tree. - , • 
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. Soch was the ftate of fpciety in Meiico^ when tKe 
Spaniards invaded and conquered the country in (he 
year 1521. 

Of ciber Indian Nationr in N^rth America. The 
tribes of natires which were fpread o¥er the more 
northern icigiOQS ctf Atncriea, were far kfs adraticcd 
in knowledge, arts and cWility, than the Mexicans. 
They all cnltirated maiz and beads, which conftituted 
ho (mail part of their food. Com atkl beans boiled 
together when green^ they c^\ltdfuchota/b ; a difh held 
in great efteem by their conqiierorSi and moch tifed by 
OS at this day^ Bnt the cultivation of the earth was 
whoUy perfomKd by the women. The men werfe 
occupied in war, or in hunting or fifhing, which fop* 
plied thenk with the flefii of deer, b^ars, beavcrsi moofe, 
raccoon and the like. They had no drink but water. 

Of tb^r Habitations and Furniture. The dwellings 
of the £ivages were huts called wigwomsj made with 
poles fixed in the ground, bent together^ faftened Sft 
the top, and covered with bark or mats of bulniQii^. 
The fire was in the middle of the hut, and an opening 
was left at the top for the Ihioke to efcape. Their bedji 
were mats or ikins foread on boards a little raifed. 
For cooking they ufed pots made of clay — their difliet 
andfpoons were. of wood, hollowed and made very 
finoocfa. Pails, were formed of birdi bark^ made 
fquare, and furnifhed with a handle. Ba&ets were 
made of the fame material, or of ru&es, bents, huflcs 
of the maiz, (iifc grafs, or wild hemp, curiouily 
wrought and ornamented. 

Of their Drefi. The natives of the northern parts 
of America had no clothing, when the Ehglifii firft 
came aitnong them^ except the 04ns of wild beads, 
and a few mantles made of fethers curioufly interwo- 
ven. But all the natives of this country were very 
fond of beads and trinkets, for ornaments ; fattening 
them to their arms, legs, nofe and ears. When th^ 
Europeans began to trade with them, diey exchanged 
their (kins for blankjcts, and othti Aovfe-^^^tAL^^^^-^i^ 
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their principal drefs at this day : allfavage nations laro^ 
very fond of fethers. 

Of iheir Money and Arms. The moftey of the north- 
ern Indians confifted in the waftipumpeague, uf^ally 
called ivampumy which was made of fmall ftiells curioui-i 
ly joined and wrought into blroad ftrings or belts. 
This was tte medium of commerce^ anfwering the 
purpofe of filver and gold among other nations. The 
arms of the favages were bows and arrowy clcibs, and 
cfpccially the hatchet, called ^iomahawkj which was 
a fliarpened ilone^ with a handle. After the arrival of 
Europeans, they laid afide the ftone, and procured iron 
hatchets. They tlnow thefe with aftonifhing dexter^* 
ity, and ^re fure of hitting the obje£l intended, at a 
great diilance. They had no delenfivc arnu>r^ except 
a kind of (hield made of bark. 

Of their Canooes. All uncivilized nations make ufc 
of qanooesi formed of bark or the trunks of trees made 
hollow. Thefe are of various fizes-^from tenyfeetia 
length to a hundred. To lave labor, the Indian&apply 
fire to the trunk of a large tree and bnm it hollow ; 
then finifli the canoo, by fcjraping and cutting. When* 
bark is ufed,it is moulded into a fuitable fhape, ilrength- 
cned with ribs of wood> foed with firings or threds o£ 
fttong bark, and the feams fmeared over with turpen* 
tine. The bark canooes are fo light, that they are of- 
ten eatricd by the Indians from river to river, or rotizid 
falls and over necks of land. 

Of their Virtues and Vices. The good and bad qual- 
ities of Indians are few, or confined to a few objed)s« 
In general, a favage-is governed by his paffions, with- 
out much reftraint from the authority of his chiefs* 
He is remarkably hof[5it2(ble ta (Irangers, offering them 
the bell accommodationshe has, and always ferving them 
firil. H^ never forgets a favor or an injury ; but will' 
make a gratef^til return for a fayofi, and revenge an in- 
jury whenever an opportunity offers, as long as he lives ; 

and tbc reni^iid>ran€<f i9 hereditary y lot the clUld sod 
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grdridchild have the fame palTiong, and will repay a 
kindnefs, or revenge a wrong, done to their anceftor. 

Of their Government and Reiigioh, The tribes of In- 
dians were under a government fomewhat like a mon- 
archy, with a mixture of ariftocracy. Their chiefs. 
Called fagambres, fachcms, or cazekes, poflefTed thfe 
powers of government *, but they ufually cohfulted the 
old men of the tribe, ort all important queftions. 

Their religion was idolatry, for they worihipped the* 
fun, the moon, the earth, fire, images and the like. 
They had an idea of the Supreme Being, which they 
called the Great Spirit ; and they believed in ah evil 
fpirit. They had priefts called, pawanusy who pre- 
tended to arts of conjuration, and who afted as their 
phyficians. 

Of the Colour and Figure of the primitive Americans, 
The color of th<; American Indians is nearly an olive ; 
and is the fame, with little diverfity, in all latitudes. 
Their bodies are well formed, their hair long and 
black 5 their eyes ufually black and diill 5 their teeth 
trhite \ their bfeard fcanty. In all thefe particulars 
they refemble the oriental Tartars. They are impa- 
tent of fevere labor, but ^^ill walk or run with incred- 
ible fpeed. They have a high fcnfe of liberty, and al- 
tho they are not acquainted with letters, they poiTefs 
Uncommon fagacity and quick apprehenfibn. They arc 
flow in deliberation, but animated and eloquent in their 
fjjiceches ; whifch abound with metaphors, bold, natu- 
ral and expreffive. 

Of the Efquimauic, Iri Labrador, and about the 
ftrait of Davis, live a race or two of inhabitants alto- 
gether different from all the tribes in America. They 
are of fmall (ize, (hprt legs, ill-fhapen, with a broad 
face and flat nofe — rcfembling the inhabitants of Lap- 
hnd and Greenland, from whom it is fuppofcd they 
dcfcended. They fubfift moftly on fiCh or fiefh, which 
they cat raw or dried. Their climate is cold, and the 
winter long ; during which thofe favages dwell in clofe 
huts or fubterraneoiis caves, tmriictfedm feNx\\.'5sxA^'5?Jsx. 
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SECTION V. 
Of the Difcovery of America by Europeans, 

Of Columbus* 

CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS, the fira Euro- 
pean who difcovcrcd the Weftern Continent, 
was a native of Genoa, and was bred to navigation. 
By his knowlege of the form of the earth, and of geo- 
graphy and aftronomy, he was led to believe that there 
muft be a continent on the weft of the Atlantic to 
balance the vaft tra£t of land on the eaft ; and he im-» 
agined that by failing weftward, he might find a 
ihortercourCe to China sand the Eaft Indies, than by 
travelling eaftward. He therefore applied to the gov- 
ernment of Genoa for afliftance to enable him to un- 
dertake a voyage of difcovery. He did not fucceed. 
He then applied to Portugal, but with no better fuccefs. 
He was thought, as men of fuperior genius are often 
thought, a vifionary proje£tor. 

Of Columbus* s application to Spain, Columbus then 
made application to Ferdinand, king of Spain^ for 
ihips and men to proeeed on a voyage weftward ^ but 
for fome years, he did not obtain nis requeft. Finally, 
by the influence of the queen, Ifabella, he obtained 
three (hips and ninety men. He alfo obtained a Com- 
miflion,dated April 30, 149^, conftituting him Ad- 
miral, viceroy and governor, of all dvt iflands and 
countries which he mould difcover and fubdue^ with 
full powers cjvil and criminal. With this authority, 
he failed from Palos m Spain in Auguft 1492. 

Ofthefirfl Voyage. Not many days after Columbus 
left Spain, he was perplexed with the variations of 
the magnetic needle, which had not before been dif-« 
covered, and which ferved to difhearten his mariners. 
To add to his perplexity, his feamen grew uneafy at 
venturing fo far into an unexplored ocean, and threat- 
ened to throw him overboard, if he would not return* 
To quiet their minds, he promifed that if land (hould 
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ibt appear wkhm three days, he would return. Oil 
the third day, land was difcovered, to the incxpreffibte 
|oy of Columbus and of his learhen, who now hum- 
bled themfelvcs for their refrad^ory conduit. The 
land firft fteen was one of the Bahama iflands, and oH 
the 1 2th of OftoberO. S. 14^2. 

Of the Difcdvery arid &ittlemen$ of Hiffanioict, Vxo^ 
deeding fouthward Columbus difcovered Cuba, and 
Haiti 5 to the latter he ^ave the name of Hifpaniolai 
Which it ftill retains. Here he landed, entered into ^ 
friendly intercouf fe with the natives, bitilt a fort, in 
which he left a garrifon of thirty eight men, with or- 
ders to treat the native^ with kiridnefs, and failed for 
JEurope. On his voyage^ Zr violent tempfeft arifing^ 
Columbus was apprehenfi'Sre the ftiip woUld founder j 
?md to afford a fm all chance tha*t the world (hould not 
loofe the benefit of hls^ i^oyage, he wrote a {hort aiz- 
tount of his difcoveries, wrapped it in an o\\tA clothj 
inclofed it in a cake of wax, and putting this into an 
fempty calk, he committed it to the fea, in hopes that 
it might fall into the hands of fome fortunate naviga- 
torj or be caft afliore. Biit the ftbrra abated, and Co* 
Iambus arrived fafe in Spain. 

Of the fecond Voyage of Colufnhtts, In Sept. 1493^ 
Columbus failed from Cadiz on Kis fecond voyage to 
the new world, and difco.vet'ed the Garibbee iflands — to 
, which he gave their prefent nanfles— Dominico> Mar^ 
agalant, Guadaloop, Mortferrat and Antigua. Then 
fteering for Cuba, he faw Jamaica, and proceeded 
to Hifpaniola. On hid arrival, he found* that the 
men whom he had left In garrifon, had been guilty 
of violence and rapine, and were all deftroyed by the 
natives. 

Of the firft permaftent Settlement in America. As 
the firft Colony which Columbus leftj was cut off, iTe 
fought a morcconvenient and healthful fituation, mar- 
ked out the plan of a town, erected a rampart, and 
built houfes. This town he called It^fetYV-ai^ mV<:swst 
fef the quecn^ hk benefearef'3, T\v^ ^^^^^^^^"^"^ ^^ 

H 
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this colony he committed to his brother, Don DicgQi 
whoy after Columbus had departed for Europe, ^ abaii«' 
doned this fpot, and removing to the fouth fide of the 
ifland, began the town called St. Domingo, the fidl 
permanent eilabliihment in the new world.— rColum- 
bu3 returned to Spain early in 1496. 

Of Columbus's third Voyage* In May 1498, Co- 
lumbus left Spain on his third voyage, and proceeding, 
farther fouth ward> difcovered and named Trinidad , 
and in Augu ft, difcovered the main land, or continent 
of South America, along which he coafled two hun- 
dred leagues weft ward \ then failed to Hifpaniola. 
When he arrived at St, Domingo, be found the colo- 
ny in a mutinous ftate y but by prudent and firm meaf-< 
ures, he compofed the troubles. In the mean time^ 
the difcontented men repaired lo Spain, and by falfe 
reprefentations, perfuaded the king to appoint Bova- 
dilla, governor of the new world, with orders to* take 
Columbus and fend him to Spain. This commiilion 
was executed with inhuman feverity, and the great 
Columbus was fent to Spain in chains. — Such is the re- 
ward which great and good men receive from vile fac- 
tious men* 

Q^ the Name given to this Continent. In 1499, Alon- 
fo Ojedo made a voyage to the weftern continents 
Witn him was one Amerigo, or Americas Vefpucius, 
a native of Florence, who wrote an account of the voy- 
age, and pretending that he wasthe firft difcoverer of 
the Main Land, the country w.as called after him, Ame* 
RICA 5 which name, by the confent of nations, it has re-' 
taincd 5 to the injury of Cabot and Columbus who had 
difcovered the continent the preceding year. 

Of Columbus^ s Jourth Voyage, Columbus arrived in- 
Spain bound like a criminal ; but was foon fet at lib- 
erty by order of the king, to whom he juftified his con'" 
du£k in the moft fatisfa<^ory manner. But he did not 
recover his authority, and Ovando was appointed 
govcrnoT of Hifpaniola, in the place of Bov^diila. 
Columbus Jjowevcr prepared for a fourth voyage ia 
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1502 \ intent upon finding a paflage to the Eafl Indks 
bv the weft. In this voyajge, he entered the gulf of 
Darien, and examined tlie coafl. But meeting with 
furious ftorms, be bore away for Hifpaniola, and was 
(hipwrecked on Jamaica. 

Of the Fate cf Columbus. Being caft on an iiland, 
at a diftance of thirty leagues from Hifpaniola, and 
his (hips all deilroyed, Columbus was in extreme dif- 
txefs. But tlie natives were kind and fumifhed him 
with two canoes, in which two of his friends with 
fome Indians rowed them (elves to St. Domingo. But 
the governor, Ovando, meanly jealous of Columbus, 
delayed to fend a fhip to bring him off, for eight months, 
during which time, Columbus was expofed to famin, 
to the natives and to^the malice of his own mutinous 
feamen. At laft he was relieved, and furnilhed with 
two flirps, with which he failed . for Spain in 1504. 
Finding IfabeIJa, liis patronefs, dead ; and himfelf 
negleflcd, he funk under his infirmities and died May 
20, 1506, in the 59th year of his age. 

Of the pQpis Grant to Spain. ilie king of Spain, 
to obtain a fecure title to tht new world, obtained 
from Pope Alexander the fixth, a bull or patent, da- 
ted at Rome, May 4th, T493, in ^vliich the objeftsof 
tlie grant are faid to be, to humanize and chriitianize 
the favage nations of the new world. By this charter, 
the king of Spain was invcfted with fovereign jurif- 
di£libn over all the iflands and lands which had been • 
or fhould be difcovered, weft of a line running from 
pole to pole, at the diftanee of one hundred- leagues 
weft of all the Azores, and the Cape de Verd iflands- 
— to be held by him, his heirs and fucceflbrs^ forever — 
excepting fuch iflands and countries as were then adlu- " 
ally pofTefled by fome chriftian king or prince. 

Of the Frogrefs cf the SpMniJh Difeoveries and Settle^ 
ments. In the year 1500, one Pinzon, who had ac- 
companied Columbus in his firft voyage, failed to 
America, eroded the equinoctial i\w^> '^^^^ ^\^<i«^^x^^ 
the JSlznnon, ox Aipazon, t\x^ Uxg&?c^'vi«.'v. ^\y^^ 
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globe. In the fame yqir, one Oibra)> a Portugaeft^ 
puftcd his adventures f urtlicr fouth, and difcovered 
tlie country now called Brazil. Pinzdn made a fecond 
voyage in 1508, with Solis, and proceeded as far 
fouth as the river which they calied the rivet <jf /VdlA, 
or filver. In 15(2)9 two^dvcntttrets, Ojedoand Nku- 
efla, attempted to form fettlementB on the continent, 
within the gulf of Daricn^ but were repejled by the 
native*. In tjie two following ^years, fettlements w^re 
b^un at Jamaica, Porto Rico, Darien and Cuba. 

Of tie D^c&very cf Flmda and of the &outh S^^t. 
In 15 12, John Ponce, who had fubdaed Porto Rico, 
iattcd out three ihips and failing northward fell in wkh 
land in the 30th degree of latitude, which he took 
poifciTion of and called Florida. In the following 
year, one Balboa afcended the mountains of Darien, 
the narrow iftmus which coiineAs North with South 
America, and efpied the great South Sta, now called 
the Pacific Ocean. Delighted with this difdovery, be 
proceeded to the water's edge, and wading in, till the 
wat?er reached hrs waift, armed with his buckkr and 
fword, he took poUeilion of the ocean in the name of 
liisking. 

Of J^ifcoveries in the Gulf (f Mexico* In 15 171 
Cordova failed from Cutjtt^<}ifcovered the great Penin- 
iiila of Yucatan, and mmkyzy of Campeechy. But 
landing at the mouth of a river to procure frc(h water, 
a confiderable part -of his men were killed and he was 
forced to r<^urn to Cliba, where he foon died. The 
next year, a more confideraWe force, umler Grijalva, 
vifited the fame bay arid encountering the natives, de- 
feated them not without difficulty. To this country 
Grijalva gave the name of Ne*iu Spain^ which n^me it 
ftill bears 5 as well as that of Mexico, the name of 
the country among the natives.— This expedition re- 
turned to St. Jago without attempting a fettlement. — 
In the fame year, one Garay coafted along the north- 
ern fliore of the Gulf of Mexico, to the river Panucow 
^/A? /ifffigueft of Memo, lu V5\c)^ VdafqueZt 
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goveniEor: of Cuba, fitted out a« armament of eleven 
fmall veffels, and Hx hundred and feventeen men, un- 
der the command of Fernando Cortez, for the inva- 
fion of Mexico. As fire arms were not generally in 
ufe, only thirteen men had mufkets \ the reft being ar- 
med w.ith crofs bows, fwords and fpears. Cortez had 
however- ten fmall field pieces, and fix^teen horfes— the 
firft of thefe animals ever fecn in that country. With 
thisfnEiall force, Cortez landed in Mexico, to encoun- 
ter one of the moft powerful empires. After many 
negpciations, aliiancesi marches and counter marches \ 
luany battles and extreme hardfhips, Cortez fubdued 
the Mexican Empire, then under the government of 
the brave, the hofpitable, but unfortunate Motitezu- 
ma, and entered tlic <:ity of Mexico in triumph on the 
.i3thof Auguft 1521. 

Of the Means by ivhich Coriez conquered Mexico, It 
is a moft inftruftive le/Ton which the fall of Mexico is 
calculated to teach. Cortez could not have made any 
impreflion on that great empire, contaiiiing many mil- 
lions of people, Jiad he not availed himfelf of the fac-^ 
tions among the different provinces of the empire. 
But no fooner had he arrived, thanpne of the nations, ^ 
which pai'l tribute to Montezeuma, and was impatient 
10 fliake off the yoke, offered to join him. Thefe 
were the Totonacas, who firft affifted the Spaniards to 
conquer Mexico — and then were fubdued in turn* 
Thus nations are often ruined by their own divifions— 
fooliihiy imagining to kffen the burthens of govern- 
ment, they revolt ^gainft their own king or ftate, join 
the invaders of their country, who ^ril conquer thck 
foes^ and then rivet (hackles on their aliies* 

Of the firfi Voyage round the Globe. While Cortess 4 
was conquering Mexico, Mageikan, a drftinguiihed 
navigator, vRho had ferved under toc famous Portu- 
guefe adventurer, Alburqiierk, fitted out five fmall 
fliips and failed from Spain in A\x^m^ ^^x^^vcvV^-^^^ 
:of a i^affage to India by the v^eft.. ^^^"^^^^"f '^^'^iji 
mrd Hong the Americarv coa&, \i^ ^v^^'^'^^ ^^ 
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i*»hich now bears bis liamc, doubled the fouthctn ^oifft 
of this tjontincnt, lanched into the va ft ocean, which 
he called the Piir^r, touched at the Ladrones, and af- 
ter enduring extreme diftrefs from bad provifions and 
ficknefs> arrived at the Philippines, where a conteft 
with the natives atofe, in which he loft 4ns life. Bat 
his officers proceeded on their voyage, paiTed the Cape 
•f Good Hope, and arrived in Spain in September 
1522. This was the firft time that any mortal had cn- 
Gompafled the globe* 

Ofthf Difi^very of Peru. After Balboa had difcov* 
eied the South Sea, a fettiement was made on the weft- 
ern fide of Darien, called Panama. From this towti, 
fevcral attempts had been miade to CKpIore the fouthern 
continent, bmt without atiy remarkabte occurrence. In 
1524, three pcrfons, Pizarro, Almagro and de Luque 
afibciatcd for the purpofe of extending their adventures 
and difcoverics. Their firft expedition was attended 
with ill fuccefs* Pizarro however in a fecond attempt, 
i^ailcd as far as Peru, and difcovered that rich and flur- 
iihing country. Pleafed with the difcovery, he return* 
cd to Panama, and was fent" by the governor to Spain 
for a commiflion, and a military force to fupport an ex- 
pedition and enfure fuccefs. 

Of the ConquiJ} of Peru, PiKarro obtained a pom*- 
wiiffion and a fmall force, and returned to Panama^ 
•from whence he fatted in February 15.31, to attempt 
the conquell of one ^f the fineft kingdoms in Ameri- 
tsa, with no more than one hundred and eighty vafsxi^ 
With thefeand and a fmali reinforcement, he marched to 
tlic refidcnce of the king, and having invited him to % 
friendly interview, in which he attempted to perfuadfe 
liimto adopt thechriftian rfeiigion, he, with matchleft 
perfidy, feized the monarch a priforffif, and ordering 
his foldiers to flay his unfufpeSing, and aftonifhed at- 
tendants, four thoufand were flain without rdfiftance. 

Of the Progrefs of Pizarro* ^Fhe Peruvian monarchi 

At^hualpa^ was no foonet a prifoner, than he devifed 

<^ ^nediis o/jM-ocuring his rek^ie. Y\ti&i>%^^%^p2nj^ 
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ferd* cxceflively eager after gold, he offi red to fill the * 
apartment in which he was confined, which was tw^- 
ty .two feet by fixteen, with veflcls of gold and filvcr, a$ 
high as he could Teach. This oiFet was accepted, 
smd gold was collefted from diftant parts of the empire, 
until the treafure amounted to more than the value of 
two millions of dollars, which was divided among the 
conquerors. Bat the perfidious Pizarro would not then 
rekafe the Inca ; he 11 ill kept him a prifoner; an(^ 
Aimagro having joined him with a reinforcement, they 
brought tlie Inca to trial before a court eredled for the 
X)Ccafion-^charged him with being an ufurper and an 
id<^ator, condemned and executed him. The Peruvi- 
an government being deftroyed, all parts of the em- 
pire were fucceffively fubdued. 

Of the Sic^e &f Peru when Conquered. The Span- 
iards found the Peruvians farther advanced towards civi- 
lization, than any American hation,^ except the Mex- 
icans j atid infome refpeSs, farther than that nation, 
Ab#ut three hundred years before ^he inVafion of the 
Spaniards, a man and woman of fuperior genius arri- 
ved in that country, who,^ pretending to be defcended 
from the fun, commanded an uncommon degree of 
veneration. The man, whofc name was Manco Ca- 
pac, collefted the wandering tribes into a focial union^ 
inftrufted them in the ufeful arts, curbed their paflions, 
ena^ed falutary laws, made a judicious diftribution 
of land« and direfted them to be ^lled ^ in {hort he 
laid the foundation of a great and a profpet-ous'empire. 
Mama Ocollo, tile woman, taught the arts of fpin-^ 
fling and weaving. Manco Capac was cal^ Inca^ at 
Lord, and his dcfcendants governed this hzppy nation 
for twelve generations. By the laws 6f this empirej 
human facrifices were forbid, and the general polic^ 
of its inftitutions was mild. 

Of the Caufes df the Ruin of Peru. J ufL before the 
Spaniards landed in Peru, that kingdom had been torn 
with fadions and civit war. Ku^tv-sl ^^.t^-^.^^ "^^ 
^\Yelfth in dekwt from M;M[ict), 'fcs^^ ^n^^ ^-^^^N ^^' 
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by a wife of the royal blood of the Incas, called Hdai^ 
car ; aBother named Ataliualpa, by a woman of for- 
eign blood. He appointed the latter his fucceflbr in 
the government of Quito, which difg^iied the lawful 
heir, Huafcar. This produced a war in wlilch Ata- 
hualpa triumphed : Huafcar was defeated, and taken 
prifoncr. In this fitu^tion was the kingdom of Peru, 
when the Spaniards arrived. Thus weakened by in- 
ternal divifions, it fell an cafy prey to the invaders, 
^dcli are the. deplorable efFefis of fadions and difleii- 
fions, which ufually begin in the lawlefs ambition of 
bold, daring men, and end in public mifery 1 

Of the Jivji Expedition on the Mar anon, ^ In the 
year 1540, Gonzalo, a brother of Pizarro, and gov- 
ernor of Quito, crofled the Andes with a body of 
troops, and a great number of Indians to carry their 
provifions, with a view to make difcoveries. After a 
long march amldft precipices, rocks, thick woods and 
morafTes, iSl\z^ arrived at a large' river, called Napo^ 
which is one' of the head ^ranches of "the Maranon. 
Here they built a fmall veflcl, on board of which 
Were tranfported the provifions and baggage,* under 
the command of Orellana, with fifty ta^vi^ while the 
reft marched along the bank. But Orellana betrayed 
his truft, and bein^ wafted along the ftream with ra- 
pidity, he left Ganzalo and his attendants ; entered 
the vaft river, Rfaranon, and purfuing his courfe ta 
tlic mouth, a diftancc of four or five thoufand miles, 
he had the good fortune to reacii the Spaniih fettle- 
inentat Cubaqua in fafety. This was the firfttimc 
^lat any European had explored the large ft river oa 
V^arth, and one of the boldeft enterprizes recorded. 
Gpna^alo, confounded at the trechery of Orellana, 
^as oblijjed to return to Quito, diftant tyrelve hundred 
miles, in y/hich journey, tour thoufand Indians and 
two hundred and ten Spaniards perifhed with famia 
and fatigue. 

, ^ Improper -jr called Anuzoo. 
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t^/the Fate of Piizarro and Alfnagro.' Mankind 
are feldom contented even with the fplendor of power 
and riches. Tht conqaerors of Peru foon hegan t6 
be jealous t>f "each orhet, a^ to contend- few darning 
ioh. Each Jiavmg the government of a certain diStnSt 
of <0[Kintryv but the limits not vwU Imowi"^, a civil wat 
commenced) in ^hich Alm^sigro Wa6 defeated and ta«> 
ken ptifoner ; tried^ condemned and executed'. Hii 
£oti AlmagrO) tho young, refclved to avenge his fa« 
dicr^ wrongs, and colteaing a bodyof firm adherents^^ 
be privately marched to tlifc houfe oF Pizarro, attacked 
him at inidday<, sef)d flew him and his attendants.^^ 
Such was the fate of thefe bold, but inhuman conquer^ 
or», and fuch the reward of their cruelty^ avarice^ and 
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^ SECTION VI. 

Cf 4he Jifivvtty 4md ftttkmera of Nx^rth Afnencit* 

\ Of€nh&t. 

SOON afbct the mew world w^ difcovered by Co- 
iumbuS) a Ipirit of enterprize was excited ift aft 
the commercial nations of Europe. The firft adven- 
tuntr from Englatid was John Cabot, a native of Ve- 
nice, refiding in Briftol j who, under a commiflioTi 
from Henry Ylly failed on a voyage of difcovery. 
On the 24th of June 1494 or 5, he difcoveted land, 
which he called Priw;^ Vijuy which, in Italian, his na- 
tive latjguage, (igmiy firji fghu This land is fuppoFed 
10 be Newfoundland. He difcovered alfo an iflaml ||f 
which he called St. John's, on which he landed. Hia 
-fon Sebaftian is underftood to have accompanied him 
in this voyage. 

Of theficond Fsyage. King Henry granted to John 
Cabot and his three fons, Lewis^ StV>^\'^xvvcv\^'5«NR.* 
tius^ a cami2iiflj6n dated Majdtv jtJii \^4^\ -k^^j^^^^ 
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them to Jlfcover and take pofleffion of unknown lands, 
and to ere£):hi8 banners on any land by them already 
difcovcrcd. On the 3d of February I495j he gave 
them a licenfe to take fliips for this purpofe in any port 
of the kingdom. In this year, Sebaflhn Cabot fir ft 
difcovcrcd the Continent, north of the St. Lawrence, 
fince called Labrador, and coafted afong the (hore from 
67 degrees of North Latitude to Florida. He made a 
chart of the coaft, which, for a century, hung under 
his pidlure in Whitehall. He was the firft difcoverer 
of the Continent^ ioT he made the land June 11, O. S. 
Whereas, Columbus did not difcover the Continent 
till Auguft I. . 

Of other Vbyagss to North America. Cabot made a 
voyage to America and proceeded fbuth as far as Bra- 
zil, in 1516. One Vcrrazano was fent by the French 
' king to make difcoveries in 1524, and this man failed 
along the North American coaft to the fiftieth degree 
of N. latitude. He named the country New France, 
In 1528, Narvaez, a Spaniard, failed from Cuba with 
four hundred men, to make a fettlement in Florida, 
He' landed and marched into the country of the Apa- 
laches ; and after travelling over two or three hun- 
dred leagues of country, with incredible fatigue, find- 
ing no gold or filver of any value, harafled by the fav- 
ages, and reduced by hunger to tlie neceffit j of feed- 
ing on human flefli, mod of them perifhed and a few 
furvivors only found their way to Mexico. 

Of the frjl Attempt to fettle Canada, One Cartier, 
a Frenchman, failed to America and ent^ed'the bay of 
the Iroquois, in 1534, with the view tg find a north 
weft paflage to India. He returned to France, but the 
H Dcxt year he purfued the fame courfe, entered the river, 
and penetrated as far as Montreal, where he built a 
fort and fpent the winter. The next fummer, he in- 
vited fome of the natives on board of his ftnp, and 
Uecheroufly carried them to France, to obtain from 
them a more perfeft knowledge of the country. Cut 
/?je natives irerc fa much provoked> that the inter- 
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courfe of the French traders with tlicm wns much re- 
tarded. At this time a fettlement was not effsfted. 

Oftbefirjl Settlement of Acadia. Carticr obtained from 
the French king, Francis I. a commifBon for difcovcring 
and planting new countries, dated 0£lober 17, 1540. 
The royal motive afligned in the commifTion was, tain-" 
troduce among the heathen, the knowledge of the goC 
pel and the Catholic faith. With this authority. Gar- 
tier, in corme£tion with the Baron de Roberval, brought 
two hundred men and women to America and began 
a plantation four leagues above Ae haven of St. Croix. 
This territory was called Aeadia, by the French j but 
by the Englifh, has been called Nova Scotra. 

Of Sottas Expedition in Florida^ Ferdinand de Soto 
had ferved under Pia^arro in the conqueft of Peru, with 
fuch reputation as to obtain from the King of Spain the 
government of Cuba, with the rank of General of 
Florida, and Marquis of the lands he fhould conquer. 
This cnterprifing commander coUeiled a body of nine 
hundred foot and three hundred and fifty horfe,^ fer an 
expedition into Florida, where he landed in May 1539. 
From the gulf of Mexico he penetrated into the country 
northward, and wandered about in fearch of gold, expo- 
fed to famin^hardlhips and the oppofition of the natives; 
He purfued his courfe north to tlie country inhabited by 
the Chickefaws, where be fpcnt a winter. He then crojf-» 
fed the Mifllfippi, being the firft European that bad dif- 
coveredthat vatt river. Aftera longmarchinto the coun- { 
try weftward, in which Soto died, the remains of his 
troops returned to the Miffiiippi. Here they built a 
number of fmall veffeh, in^ which they failed down the 
dream, and made the beil of their way to Panuco in 
Mexico, where they arrived in Sept. 1 543. In this ex- ^B 
traordinary expedition of more than four years ^W^^^^^ 
^ion, in the wildernefs, and among hoftile favages,' nic^e! 
than half the men peri(hed. Such was tjS^ unconquer-^ 
able defire of gold in the Spaniards of that age ! 

Of the Settlement of CarcUna. In 1562, John Ri-» 

Saudr a French Proteftaivt> d\xw^ \!cw^ ^\\'^>^*^^>^ 
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Francei formed a deCgn of making a fcttl^eni iil 
Americai as a retreat from perfeciition. With two 
flups of war and a confiderable body of forces, h€ faifed 
tK> Amfrica^ made land in the thirtieth d^gre^ of lati- 
tude and not fiilding a harbor, proceeded northerly, tiB 
he difcavered a river, which he called May river j now 
Ediflo. Near this he built a fort,' in which he \sh a 
garriCoA of twenty fix men, and calling it Caroline^ fe<; 
turned to France. During the following winter, th^ 
garrifoii mutinied, aiTailinated Albert, their conimand- 
cr, and fearing they fhould not receive fupplies, they 
embarked, inthefpring, for Europe. Being becah»i 
cd for twenty days, and provifions failing, they appea*^ 
fed their hunger with human flefh —at. lad they were 
taken up by an Engliih ihip^ lai^d^d in Emgland^ aTtd 
6ondufted to the queen to relate their adventures. 

Of the Pr&grefs of the French ieUkmtnt. In 15 64 J 
Laudoniere, anotlier Frenchman^ carried another col- 
ony and planted them on the fame fpot. But the Spaii*- 
iards, jealous of this fettlement, fent a large force,- 
ivhich deilroyed the colony, putting to death old and 
young, in the mofl barbarous manner, a few only ef- 
Caping to France. Mietandez, the Spanifh command-^ 
er, left there a garrlfon of twelve hundred men. On^ 
Gourges, a native of Gafcoriy, to revenge this outrage,* 
Equipped three flii^^, landed in 1568, and with the af- 
nilance of the Indians, took the fort, razed it to the 
grounc^ and flew mofl of the Spaniards. Not being 
in a fituation to keep poffeffion, the French teturncd to 
France, and both nations abandoned the country. 

Of the Voyages of FrohipeTy Drake and GllherU Iri 
1567, Capt. Frobifher failed from England for the 
purpofe of difcovering a north weft paffage to the Eaft 
indies \ but after |)enetrating' the northern bays, a^ 
high as 63 degrees of latitude, the ice Gomp^lled him 
to deQft and he returned. Sir Francis Drake circum- 
navigated the globe from 1577 to 1580; vrhichwasthe 
fecond voyage round the world. In 157 8, Sir Humfrey 
Gilbert obtained a patent from queen £lizab«th^ fo/ 
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tfifcoveriiig and taking pof&ffion of unknown lands^ 
which patent was dated June 1 1 . The conditions of the 
grant were, that he and his ailbciates ihould adhere to 
their allegiance, aiid obferve the laws of England and 
pay ^ we crown a fifth of the gold and itlver ore^ 
which they ihould obtain. His firft voyage was made 
in 1583. He difcover^d Newfoundland and the ad* 
joining country, landed at St. John's; and tookpof^i- 
feffion for the crown of England *, but on his return, 
his (hip foundered and he was loft. 

Of &lr Walter R^eigh's Patent. Queen Elizabeth, 
by patent dated March 25, 1584, granted to Sir Wal- 
ter Raleigh aitthority to difcover, occupy and govern 
«« remote, heathen and barbarous countries,** not pre vi- 
oufly poffeffed by any chriftian prince or people. Un- 
der this commtffion, two (hips commanded by Amidat 
and Barlow, arrived in America, in July 1 584. Thefc 
men landed at Roanoke, took pofleffion of the coun- 
try for the crown of England and called it Virgima. 
The fpot where they took pofleiTion is now within the 
limits of North Carolina. They returned and giving 
a flattering account of the country. Sir Richard Grenv 
v3le was lent &e next year to begin a fettlement. 

Of the firfi Attempts tQ fettle Virgima. The adven- 
turers undei* Sir Richard GTcnville were one hundred 
and feven, who fixed their refidence on the ifiand of 
Roanoke, and were left there under the command dT 
Mr. Lane. Thefe perfons rambling into the country, 
without due caution, or provoking the Indians by their 
lawlefs condu£t, many of them were cut off by the 
(avages-'-others perifhed with want. The furvivors 
were taken to &igland by Sir Francis Drake, the fol^* 
lowing year, after his exneditionagainft the Spaniards, 
in which he facked St. /ago in the Cape de Verds, piU 
Is^ed St. Domingo, took Carthagena and forced the in^ 
habitants to r^ifem it \ then took and deftroyed the 
fytt at Auguftine in Florida. 

'OftheProgrefsoftheSettlemefasinVir^ia. "Wvxfebi^ 

in a fortnight alter t^ firft coIouy VvS^^a^^^s^^^ ^^^ 
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Englahdi jSir Richard Grenville arrived with pfovifioii§, 
and an additional number of adventurers. /Not find- 
ing the former colony, he left a few people ^i^ return- 
ed to England. — In 1587 a third expedition was pro- 
(ecuted under Mr. WhitCf with three fliips, an4 one 
hundred and fifteen perfons were left at Roanoke. It 
was three years before any fupplies were fent to. main- 
tain thi« colony, and when Governor White arrived 
in 159O1 no Engliihmen were to be foundi and it was 
evident tkey had periflied with hunjger. or been flaih 
by the favagcs. The laft advent^irers therefore return- 
ed, and all further attempts to edabliih a colony in 
Virginia were poftponed* 

^ GofnoidU Voyage to Ametica. In the year 1602^ 
Capt. Gofnold failed from England, with a tmall num- 
l»er of adventurers, arrived at Cape Cod andcoalling 
fouthward landed on Cuttchunk, the moft foutherly of 
the £li2abeth Iflands. On a fmall ifland, in a frefh 
water pond, within the large ifland, he built a hut and 
remained about ijx weeks. But his men not being* 
willing to be left there, they all returned and efFedled 
nothing. Gofnokl gave Cape Cod its name, from the 
abundance of Cod Filh about it — ^He alfo named the 
Elizabeth Iflands, and Martha's Vinprd. But the 
rfland which be called Martha's Vinyard is a fmall ifi* 
«nd near it, nowcailed Noman's land \ the name hais 
finee been transferred to the prefent ifland of that 
name, which he called Dover Clifl^ from the refem- 
blance of the high ft^ep bank, now called Gay Head, to- 
the cliffis of Dover in England. 

Of the -french Settkmintx, The French King, by 
letters patent, dated November 8 th, 1603, granted to 
de Monts the folejurlfdidlion overtime country called 
Acadioy extending " from the fortieth t<> ^he forty f>x|At 
degree of latitude," with the title of Lieutenant Gener- 
al^ with power to appoint officers civil and military, to 
build forts, towns and. the like. Under this patent. 
Were made the French fettlements on the Iroquois and 
in Nova Scotia^ wbic|i afterwards proved the^^iffe 
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and the fcene of wars between France and England, 
and the fource of innumerable calamities to the &)gliih 
Colonies, until the peace of 1763. 

Of the Voyages of Davis and Weymouth. In 1585, 
Capt. John Davis made an attempt to find a nordi 
weft paiTage to India, in which he proceeded to Ac 
'fixty feventh degree of latitude, where meeting with 
fields of ice, in the (Irait that bears his name^ he re- 
turned. The next year he purfucd the fame track and 
penetrated Baffin's bay to the eightieth degree of lati- 
tude, but returned, having done nothing, but barter 
a few toys for feal fkins. In 1605, Sir George Wey- 
mouth made a like attempt, but fell to the fouthward, 
coafted along New England, entered the bay of Pc- 
maquid, but returned without accompliihing any im- 
portant objeft, except carrying to England three na- 
tives, who were after wards ufeful to the Plymouth com- 
pany in their attempts to fettle America. 

Of the Firft Charter of Virginia. The fir ft grant 
from the crown of England, under whidi efie6tual fet- 
tkments were made in Virginia and New vEngland^ 
was dated April 10, 1606. By this charter, king 
James affigncd to SirTTiomas <5atcs and others, all the 
lands in America from the latitude of 34 degrees ta 
45, all which was then called Virginia. But by this 
charter two companies were conftituted. One called 
the London Company, and to this were aiBgned all the 
lands between 34 and 41 degrees of latitude, extending 
inland one hundred miles from the fea coail, with all 
the iflands within one hundred miles of the main land. 
To the other, called the Plymouth company, were af- 
Tjgned the lands between 38 and 45 degrees of latitude, 
extending one hundred miles into the main Jand, with 
all the iflands within one hundred miles. The firft 
traft was called South Virginia aod the other North 
Virginia. 

Ofthefecond Charter to the London Cotnpanp By 
charter dated May 23, T(k>9^. I^ng James itwsoct^^riw- 
ted the London company wid\ iuW ^o^«^ ^ ^^^^^^^ 
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fluent in America. A cotmcH was appcnated refident 
ia £aglan4i with powers to appoint the goremor and 
other officers of the Virginia colony. Bjr this charter^ 
the boundaries of Virginia were enlarged } the grant 
extending from Point Comfort on the north two huil^ 
4rrd miles and on the fouth two hundred miles along 
the fea coaft> and weilward and north weftward int6 
the main bnd throughout from Tea to fea, with tht 
ifiands within a hundred miles of the coaft. 

Of the Sntlmunt of Virginia. Under the authority 
of tne firft patent, the JLondon company fcnt Capt 
Newport to Virginia at the clofe of the year 1606, 
with a company of adventurers, Mr* Wingfield being 
their Prefident. As the ufual courfe from England to 
America, at that time, was by the Weft Indies, Newv 
port did hot arrive till the end of April 1667. Enters 
ing the bay of Chefopeek,4ie gave name to Cape Hen* 
ry, failed into the Powhattan or James River, and 
liegan a plantation, called Jameftown, in which he left 
104 perfons and retmrned t^ England. iThe next yeajr 
he carried lao perfons to join die colony, with w^ 
plies of provifions. 

Of the Voyage of Sir George Somers* In 1 605), Sir 
George Somers and Sir Thomas Gates failed for Vir« 
ginia, with a number of (hips and five hundred advent 
turers, confiding of men, women and children. Be^- 
fore they arrived they were overtaken with a tremen*, 
dous tj^mpeft and obl^ed to run one of their ihips 
alhore on the ifland to which the name of Somers waA 
at firft given, but which is now called Bermuda. Th^ 
ifland was uninhabited, but with fuch materials at they 
had faved from their (hip, or found on the fpot, xkusj 
built a fmatt pinnace or two, and after federal months 
refidenc^, on Bermuda, failed to Virginia. Findii^ 
the colony reduce^ by iickneis and want, they refolved 
to abandon the country and afiually failed for England. 
Bu£ the next day, meeting Lord Iklaware with frefli 
Supplies, they all returned, and profecuted the plant* 
injT of |he country* In 161 1% Sir Thomas Dale arriv- 
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«d with 300 addkional feeders, and the colony wa« 
eftablifhed. 

Of the third Virginia Charter. A third charter was 
obtained by the London company, dated March 1 2, 
161 2. The chief objeS pf this, fee ms to have been 
to obtain an enlargement and an alteration of the pow- 
ers of the con^)any \ as the firll governors of the colo- 
ny found many of the fettler$ difobedicnt and refraSo- 
ry \ and alfo to extend the limits of the grant fo as to 
comprehend the ifland of Bermuda, which, by the 
Ihipwreck of Sir George Somers, had been explored^ 
and was deemed an objedl of magnitude to the com- 
pany, but did not fall within their patent. In the 
third charter, the jurifdidlion of the company was ex- 
tended over aU iflands within three hundred leagues of 
the boundary of the iirfl patent on the ocean, and be- 
tween 30 and 41 degrees of latitude. — 'I^his included 
Bermuda. 

Of the Attempt to Settle North Firginia or New Eh" 

fland. In 1606 the Plymouth company fent Capt. 
!)hallons to make further difcoveries and begin a plan- 
tation in America ; butJleering fouthward he was ta-. 
ken by a Spaniih fleet and carried to Spain. Alhip 
under Capt. Prinn, arriveit, explored the rivers and 
bays, but not finding Challons, returned. The next 
year, Captain Popbam, with two- fhips, and one hun- 
drecj adventurers, came to America, and began a plan- 
tation on Monhegan^ an ifland near the mouth of Saga- 
dahoc, iiow called Kennebec, in the month of Auguft. 
But the following winter proving to be unufually fe- 
v^re, Prefident Popham dying, and a magazenc of 
their provifions being burnt, the fcttlcment was brok«; 
up, and the furvivors returned to England. 

Of the Voyages of Hudfon, Henry Hudfon, ati En- 
gKj(binan, probably in the fervicc of tht;: Dutch, failed 
m gneft of a North Weft PaiTage, in 1607, and pene- 
trated as far north as 80 degrees of latitude. From 
bizn were named the ftrait and «^^\>v} ^^%'^A vw^-^- 
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t>f Labrador. He made a fecond Toyage die next year, 
to the fame regioni without fucGefs. In this voyage, 
it is Aippofed he failed along the coaft fouthward» dif- 
eovered and gare name to the river which waihes New 
Tork and Albany. 

Of tbeftttlement of New Tork. Hudfon was iti th^ 
fiervice of the Dutch Eaft Itidia company, or fold lus 
i^ms to that company, which obtained a patent for txk 
cxclufnre trade on the river Hudfon. In purfuanct of 
whichi a number of trading adventurers built a fort at 
Albaiiyi in i6\ 2 or 1 3 and in 1614, on the illand Man« 
faattgni now New York. The country was called 
New Netheriands^-^tfae fetthment on Manhattan wa$ 
named New Amfterdam, which names they retained, 
till the conqueft tf the country by the Engliih in ? 664^ 
By charter dated June 3, ,i6ai> an exclufive right txk 
trade to America was vefted, by the States Genetal| 
in the Weft India company, and the fettlement on Hhxh^ 
hattan was profecuted with fuccefs^ 

Of Newfoundland. . An attempt was made to fettle 
the iarg^ but barren . ifland, Newfoundland, under it 
grant of king James to the Earl of Northampton and 
others, dated April 27, 161a A fmall party began • 
plantation in the fame year \ but the ifland is not yet 
populous ; the climate being cisid ami the foil not fruit^ 
f ul. The ifland is principally valued as a fiieher for 
the fiihermen, and a ftation for dryins; cod fifli, whidl 
are taken in vaft -quantities on its banks. 

Of the Settlement of Bermuda. The London com*' 
pany having obtained a gtant of Bermuda, they fold 
ihe property of it to one hundred and twenty of their 
company, who obtained a charter in i<5i2, and Tent * 
colony of Cxtyperfens there, the fame year, under the 
govemmeht of Richard Moor,. caHing the iflands after 
Sir George Somers. In the cqurfe of the following 
year, five Ihips werefent with near five hundred ad** 
mtional adventurers, and the cc^ny was eftabliQi^d. 
^1^ iXvi^t of iiundt bad been dtfcovtred almoft ^ 
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Irondred years before^ by oii» Bermudaj a Spaniard; 
1^ they itill bear his Qamet in common language. 

Of i]u Name (f Niw £ng/andk Capt. John Smithy 
« famous adventurer, faikd wkh two ihips, to the eoaft 
of America, in 1614 i and while his men were em*- 
ployed in fiflimg, he ranged along the coaft from Motf*- 
began to Cax>e Cod. He left one fliip, and went t# 
England in the other ; where he formed and publiiked 
ft chart of ikt coaft, which he prefented to Prince 
Charleg, who gave the cottnrry die naitje of Niiv Eni-> 
gknd. Capt. Hunt, whom he left with the other ihip, 
crecheroufly took twenty of the nati^e^, in hh fhip^ 
imdcartied &em to Malaga where be fold them for 
ilaTes. This pf ovt^ked the Indians to f«ich a degree 
«s to tender it difficult and d^getoiis to trade with 
them I and di<6 good effefis of a i^y^ge the fame year, 
made by Capt. Harley to Martha's Vlnyard, were 
pretented by the oppofition of the Indians, who manned 
a great number of Canooes, attacked and wounded the 
matter and many of the crew. 

<^ feveral VnyagN t4 Amnriea^ Tte braire Capt* 
8us>i^, attemptitvg to fail to America in 1^15, iso be«» 
gin at fettlement, i<^ liis mads in a gale, and put back 
to Plymouth— Embarkmg in another Tcflel immediat2<- 
ly, he was taken by Frendi Ihtps of war and carried to 
France. In 1616 it appears that he was in Sligland^ 
fe#he publtflied his aetouat and his map 6f New £n^ 
gland. lit this la^lr year, Capt. Baffin renewed tM 
attempt to find a north weift pafiage to China, exploit 
ed Hudfon's Bay, entered the Bay called by his nariiie, 
and afeended to ^t 78th d^ee tA latitude. At thii ^ 
tfane the fifheries on the coaft were prdfeeut^ with 
great numbet^ of fiiips and great fuccefs* In t6tpi 
Capt. Detmer p^ed thro Ldhg Iftand Sound ; ^m^ hi 
was probably the fii^ft EuropesHti who explored the Cdaft 
ef C6nneS;icut. 

Of the Seithment tf iVm Ef^kmJk TKe fet^fc ^v 
tiers in New Englati4were^uifti«»ft <«^^^^''^^^^^ 
Aecbmchoi Ij^jland, vko| UVcv% tg^t^ ^\Ws*s* 
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during tbc reign of Jami58 the fi'rft, fled from £ngU04 
to enjoy in peace their religious .principles and worfhip* 
Mr. Robinfon and his congregation firft left the north 
of England^ an^ took up their abode in Amfterdam^ 
in 1607 and 1608. But on account of fome differen- 
ces with another congregation under Mr. Smiths they 
^removed in about a year to Leyden, where they lived 
in harmony, till they removed to America. Thefe ad- 
venturers attempted to procure a patent u^ider the Vir- 
ginia Company ; but they found it very difficult) on 
account of the odioufnefs of their principles. .They 
finally obtained one in the name of John Wineob, 
but, lie failing to remove to America, it was of no ufe» 
and they refplved to remove without one. 

Of the Voyagt of the firfi Settlers, The firft colony 
confifting of a part only of Mr. Robinfon's cpngrega* 
ti^n, failed from Holland in July 1620, and put into 
Southampton in England, where a larger fliip was pre- 
pared. They left that port in Auguft, but the iiiip 
being leaky, they put into Dartmouth, from whence 
they failed in two fhips on the 21 (I of the fame month. 
After proceeding 9 hundred leagues, they were comr 
pelled to return to Plymouth ; one (hip being leaky was 
condemned, and the otlier proceeded on her voyage. 
This Oiip left England, Sept. 6th, and arrived in No- 
vember, at Cape Cotl : The company intended to bear 
away to. Hudfon's River, but were terrified with the 
breakers on the flioals, and changing their courfe, put 
into harbor. 

Of the Progrefs of the Settlers. This colony did not 
arrive till the 11 di of November O. S. when the 
weather was cold, and then they had not determined 
on a fpot for their fettlements. Parties were difpatch- 
ed to explore the country, which, after incredible fuf- 
fcrings from cold, fnow and rain, found a harbor. 
Here the people landed on the 26th of December 1620^ 
after prayers and thanks to heaven, for fafety and gui- 
dance, and immediately began to ere£t buildings, giv- 

^^^to the pkatsiUon the name oi PljmQutb> ^w^ xIa 



«ame of tbe l;bwil wWch they laft left in En^ndL 
Before tfacy landed, they (igned articles by which tl^y 
fbrniied themrdtes into a body politic. By means <» 
difeafea occafioned by colds and fevere fuffisrirags, the 
fettles, who were one hundred and one foulsi loft half 
theit: iiumber, in about five months. 

Of thfirft cuiiivation tf Maixor Indian Cofm On 
die opening of fpring, die fettlers fowed barley^ and 
fieafe which proiduced an indifferent crop. Indian 
Com was the grain which furnifhed them with, a greai: 
part of their fubfiftence, but as diey never before faw 
it, SquantO) an Indian who had been carried to Spain 
by Capt. Hunt, but had r^urned, alCfted diem lA 
planting and drcffing it. lliis was the beginning of 
the cultivation of a grain which is the ftaple prodtt£lioil 
of New England. 

0/ the Patent i^ the Di^ rf JJmem^ mtd $t£irx. In 
the very month, when the firft fetders arrived in Amer*' 
icsy Kmg James granted a patent to tl^Duke of Len^ 
ox and others, dated November 3, l6ao, incorpora* 
tmg them with the ftile of die ^ Council eftabUihed 
at Plymouth, in the county of Dev6n, ftfr die plants 
ing and governing of New England in America,'' with 
full powers to purchafe and hold lands, appoint odi**- 
ters and make laws. The limits of the grant to them 
wercy « from 40 to 46 degrees of latitude, through*' 
out the main lands from fea to Tea," with die iihnds 
adjoining, provided they were not occupied by any otfa^ 
et Chriilian prince or ftate, andon comUtion of paying 
to the crown a fifdi of the gold and fiiver ore they 
ibould find and obtain. By this patent, the territory . 
granted, which had been before called NartA Firginm, 
received the name of JVirv; England from royal ai:itbor- 
ity, and froni this were derived all the fubfequent 
grants of the feveral parts of the territory. 

Cf the Grants ujohn Mafon and Ferdinands Gcrg9u^ 
By a deed, dated March 9, i6ai, the Council of Plynw 
outh granted to John Mafon^ the laxiA'^fesowlSaNRsc^ 
kcag, now &ikm^ to the Memtnaic, oX<XiSa»V^^>^ 
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to the heads of thofe rivers-^the lands on which axe 
now built Beverly^ Ipfwich and Newbury Port. TbTs 
diftri£l was called Mariana. By anpther grant, dated 
Auguft lo, 1622 f the council aifigned to Gorges and 
Mafon jointly all the lands between the Merrimac and 
Sagadanoci extending wedward to the Rivers of Can* 
adai which dntri^ was called Lacartia. Within thi» 
grant lies the prefent ftate of New Hampfbire. 

Of tie Settlement of New Ham^ire. Under tte 
granta to Gorges and Mafon, a numbier of perfons ar« 
ri?ed in the river Pifcataway in 1623 and began two 
ietdements-— one at the mouthj at a place called the 
little harbor— the other at the place now called Dover, 
Thefe fettlements were enlarged at firft very ilowly, 
hut they were the fmall beginnings of the prefent ftatc 
of New Hampfbire. 

Of the Grant of Nova Scotia, William Alexanders 
a Scots gentleman^ obtained from king James, a grant 
dated September iO| 162 if of the lands extending 
from Cape Sable to St. Mary's Bay, thence to the 
fource of the river St. Croix, thence northerly to the 
neareit riveir or harbor on the St. Lawrence or Iro** 
quois, thence along the bahk of that river to a harbor 
called Gafpe, thence eafterly to the north point of Cape 
Breton, and thence to Cape Sable. To this diftrifl 
was then given the prefent name Nova Scotia^ whicli 
•£gnifies New Scotland. This dtflridl was a part of 
the lands granted by the French king to de Monts, in 
.1603, and which hasfmce been the fubje-Q; of conteji 
between Great Britain and' France. This grant was 
confirmed to Alexander by king Charles, the firft, by 
patent dated July 12, 1625. 

Of a Grant to Robert Gorges. Robert Gorges, the 
ion of Ferdinand, obtained a grant from the council of 
Plymouth, dated Dec. 30, 1622, of a traS of land on 
' the north fide of the bay of Maflachufetts, ten miles in 
bredth and extending thirty miles into the land. Un- 
der this gtant,,;Hc attempted a fettlement, the next 
/csw, su tticpla6? now called Weymouth ; the fpot, 
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iwhich a company of adventurers, under one Wcftbn, 
liad occupied the year before and abandoned. Bat th€ 
fcttlers were not contented with the fituation or with 
the country— and foon forfaking the place, the inten- 
tion of Gorges was fruftrated. In 1625, Capt.WoI- 
lafton, with a fmall company, arrived and planted' 
themfelves at Mount Wollaflon, now Quincy. With* 
them was one Morton, a lawyer, who gave the fettlers' 
great trouble, and who was finally fiezed by the Ply- 
mouth people and fent a prifoner to England. 

0/ the Charter of Majfachufetts. By deed bearing 
date March 19, 1628, the Pymoiith company granted 
to Sir Henry Rofewell and others, all the lands lying 
between a line three miles north of Merrimac River, 
and a line three miles fouth cf every part of Charles 
River, and of the bay of Maflachufetts, and extending 
with the fame bredth, throughout the main lands from 
the Atlantic to the South Sea. A charter dated March 
4, 1629 was obtained from the crown of England, by 
which that grant was confirmed, and the compaiiy 
eredled Into a corporation, with ample powers of gov- . 
emment. Matthew Cradock was appointed the firil 
governor, and fwom March 18, 1629. Under this 
charter was Maflachufetts fettled. 

Of the Satlements in Salem and Charleftown. In the 
year 1628, a company of adventurers under Mr. John 
£ndicot, arrived at Naumkeag, the Indian name of a 
river, and began a planration, which was called Salem. 
A fmall fcttlemerit under Mr. Oldham and Mr. Co- 
nant had been begun at Nantafket in 1624 ; and the 
people removed to Cape Ann, in the following year, 
^utall thefe fmall fettlements were brought under the 
government of the Salem colony. 

In 1630, a confiderable fleet arrived at Salem, with 
fifteen hundred paflengers, and fdme of the moft refpec^ 
tableof the primitive families in New England, Governor 
Winthrop, Governor Dudly,Sir Richard Saltonftall and 
many others. Not liking that place as a capital tow^^ 
they renwYcd and planted th^mfeVicv ix Ox^^^sJ^'^-^^s^- 
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W thi Prognfs of the Settiemt^Os h tie SuUding ^ 
B^on. Unfortunately many of the paflengers were 
taken fick on the voyage^ and a malignant fever^ in 
one of the fhips in i629> was communicated to the f<^- 
ders on (hare, which occafioned an alarming nsortality. 
This and other difcouragements induced ' more than 
0ne hundred of the peopk to return, by the firft {hips^ 
to England. But moft of them perfevered, and con» 
teiving the Peninfula, on the other fide of the river^ 
to be a fafe and convenient place for their principal 
town, they removed before winter, began the town and 
named it Boston, after the town of tliat name in £n^ 
gland. Sir Richard SaltonftallV company fat down at 
Watertown — ^Mr. Warham and hift people planted 
Dorchcftcr. -Hiw , - \ \ * - ^ 

Of ibt^Plymsmh\Battnt^ Iiti. January \63^ ^ 
council for planting New^ !E3ftgland, grained to Got<» 
cpmor Bradford of Plymouthi and his aBbciates, a pa* 
tent of a tra£t of land, extending from a rivulet calledt 
Cohaflet to Narraganfet River and weft ward to a coiui^' 
» try called Paconokit ; and a tia£k of fifteen miles on 
^ each fide of the river Kennebec, with full powers of co* 
lonial government. The iettlement at Plymouth con* 
ftituted a colony diftin£t from Mafiachufetts, until tht 
year 1692, when it was annexed to Maflachufettsu 

Of ConneBkuU The fettlers at Manhattan and in 
Mauachufetts, very foon obtained a knowledge of the 
fertility of the lands on the river Conne&icut, and laid 
claim to the territory. The Plymouth people formed 
a defign of beginning a plantation there, and applied to 
the Mafiachufetts fettlers to join them in 1633. The 
governor and council of MaiJTacJfiufetts declined, as they 
were not certain the territory fell within their patent- 
In the fummer of 1633, ^ ^^^^ ^^^ ^'^^ ^^ Manhattan 
by the^Governor of Mafiachufetts, for the purpofe of 
Signifying to the Dutch Governor, Van TwiUy, that 
the Englifli coloniesi claimed Conne^icut by virtue of 
their charter : To which the Dutch Governor repliedt 
in apbUte letter,, that the Dutch company claimed it 
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alfo.— Both parties defired the other to forbear making 
any plantation on that river. 

Of thefirft Settlements on the ConneBtcut. In Ofto- 
ber 1633, ^ fmall veflel was fcnt by the Plymouth col- 
ony, to ere£l a trading houfe on the bank of the Con- 
ncdlicut. When paffing up the river, the men found 
the Dutch had arrived there before them, and had 
built a fort which they called Good Hope on the weft 
bank, near the mouth of a fmall river, within the pref- 
cnt town of Hartford. The Dutch forbid the men to 
proceed, threatening to fire on them ; but the Ply- 
mouth men> difregarding the threat, advanced »few 
miles further, attd ere£lcd a trading houfe within the 
prefent town of Windfor. The Dutch fent to Plolland 
for a commiflion to difpoffefs them, and the next year, 
a party attempted it \ but after fbme menaces, they de- 
parted without committirig any violence. 

Of the Settlement vf W ether sfield. In June 1635, & 
bark of forty tons and twenty fervants, belonging to Sir 
Richard Saltonftall, arrived at Bofton from England 5 
being fent to begin a plantation on the Connecticut. 
Thefe, with a few adventurers from Water town, re- 
paired to Connefticut and began a fettlement at Pe- 
quaug which they called Wethersfieid. This was prob- . 
ably m July, for ike ancient laws of the colony declare 
Wethersfield to be the oldeft towh on the river. The 
bark, after landing the people, returned, and on her 
paffage to England, was call away on the ifle of Sable, 
but the feamen were faved. ^ ' 

Of the Settlement of Windfor. In the fummer of 
1635, the people oifDorchefter began a plantation near 
the Plymouth Trading Houfe. This-was in the latter 
part or July or beginning of Auguft. The Plymouth 
people were much bficnded, and complained of this as 
an injury % for they confidcretf their prior pofleffion as 

S jiving them a fair claim to the lands, and they had al- 
o purchafed them* of the Indians. The controverfy 
however was adjufted by makittg fatisfaO^iatv ici \3c«. 
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Plymouth men, or the latter rclinquiflied their claims ^ 
and the Dorchefter people, continuing on the lands, 
began the town of Windfor. 

Of the Progrefs of Settlements on the ConnedUut. In 
Odober 1635, the Dorchefter people, to the number 
of fixty, with their cows and fwine, travelled by land 
to the ConneQicut, to join their brethren at Windfor. 
It being late in the feafon, and no fodder being provided, 
moll of the cattle died in the enfuing winter. A . 
part of them remained on theeaft fide of the river and 
lived by browfing on the flirubs. Two IhalJops laden 
with goods and provifions, were difpatched by water, - 
but were caft away at the Gurnet near Plymouth, and 
all the people penfhed. The people of Connefticut 
waited for their provifions, till famin threatened them ; 
and then went down the river in hopes of meeting the 
cxpefted fupplies. Being difappointed, they embarked 
on board of a veffel at the mouth of the river, and after ' 
great diftrefs, arrived at Boftoz), having loft fomc of . 
their number by hunger. Thofe who wintered ii> Con- 
iicflicut were obliged to eat acorns, malt and\grains» 
The value of the cattle which died was two thoufand 
pounds fterling. 

Of the Settlement of Hartford. The congregation at 
Newtown, now Cambridge, with Mr. Hooker their 
paftor, left that place early in fummer 1636, and trav-. 
died by land to Conned icut, driving one hundred 
and fixty cattle, thro a pathlefs wildernefs, without 
fhelter, or bridges over rivers. They began a plants- . 
tion and called it Newtown, which name was after- 
ward exchanged for Hartford. The Indian name was 
Sukeeg. The towns of Wethcrsfield, Windfor and 
Hartford being thus fettled, affociated and chofe magif- 
tratcs to regulate their common concerns. In 1639 
they formed a regular conftitution and chofe Mr. > 
tiaynes their firft governor. 

Of Saybrool. The Earl of Warwick, one of the 
Plymouth .cowajiy, had granted to Lord Say and Seal, 
and othei^y !*a^atent, dated March 19th, 163 1, of the 
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territory in New England^ extending weft ward of tKc 
river Narraganfet forty leagues, in a ftrait line, near 
the fea (hore, and all the lands of and within that bredth 
to the South Sea. In Oftober 1635, John Wi^throp, 
the ion of the governor of MaiTachufetts, arrived at 
Bofton, with a commiffion from Lord Say and others, 
to ere£i a fort at the mouth of the Conne3icut, to fe* 
cure the river and territory from the Dutch. His 
commiifion conftituted him governor of Connefticut 
for one year. ^ This patent interfered with the planta- 
tions already begun on the Conne£ticut ; but it was 
agreed by the government of Maifachufetts and Mr. 
Winthrop, that the fettlers of three towns on the Coii- 
iie£ticut, {hould either leave the place upon full fatis- 
fadion, or afford ample room for Mr. Winthrop and 
£is aflbciates. 

Of the Stttiement of Saybrook, In November 1635, . 

- Mr. Winthrop fent two fmall veflels, with an engineer, 

.workmen and materials to build a fort at the mouth of 

■the Conne^icut. The place they fdedJed was on the 

weft bank of the river, and they gave the fettlcment 

the name of Saybrook, combining the titles of two of 

the patentees. Lords Say and Brook. In July 1639, 

George Fcnwick, agent of the patentees, arrived from 

England, with his family, at Bofton, and repaired to 

Saybrook to profecute the plantation. 

Of the Settlement of Neiv Haven, In July 1637 ar- 
rived at Bofton, Mr. Davenport, Mr. Eaton and a 
number of adventurers. After exploring the country 
weftward of Saybrook, they built a hut at a place called 
•Quinnipiac, where a few perfons remained during the 
wmtcr. In April 1638, Mr. Davenport and his com- 
pany arrived from Bofton and began a plantation, 
which they called New Haven. They immediately 
devoted a day to religious exercifes and entered into a 
covenant to make the rules of fcripture the bafis of 
their civil and religious government. In June 1639, 
the planters affembled and forowtd ?c cwv^>x>\^^\n. ^ 
.^overnmen; j and in 0£kobei {o\\omxi^>'3»xv €v^^icw^^^ 
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i^cers was held^in which Mr. Eaton wasehofen gon;- 
^rnor. They purchafed the lands of the facbent of the 
.country, and eQg;aiged to .defend him.and hi»peo|ik 
.from the,Pcquots, and Mohawka. 

0/ the SettUment of Miiford^ind GuUfird. In Feb- 
ruary i ($39, a njimbcr of rperfons, moftly from\Weth- 
^ersfieid, purchaied of ihelndiapsi Woppwage, and be- 
^an a fetcleipent which they called Milford^ ten miles 
j^eft of New Haven. Iix September of the fame year, 
another con>pany purchafed Menunkatuc» and beffan 
^a plantation, which tlicy called Guilfordy iixteen miies 
caft of New Havtn. The chief men were chofea 
magiilrates and judges to preferve order and diftribute 
.jjadicei until a conftitution of government (hould be 
framed and eflablilhed. 

Of the Settlement of Fairfield and Stratford* Mr. Lud- 
low of Windfor, who had traverfed the lands weft of 
Quinnipiac, in purfuit of the Pequots in 16371 was lb 
well pleafed with their fertility, that he vaad a few 
friends purchafed a large tra£l at Unquown, and be- 
gan a fettjement in 1639, C2X\&d Fairfield. This was^ 
augmented by adventurers from Watertown and Con- 
cord in Maflfachufetts. In the fame year, a companjr 
of men from England and Maflachufetts, purchaied 
Cupheeg and Poquonnuc, ai^d began the town of Strain 
ford. 

Of t1>e Delaware Purchafe and Stanford. In 1640^ 
New Haven inade a purchafe of Rippowams ; and of 
tra£ts of land on both fides of OeUwaire bay, on which 
they ere£led trading houfes, and fent about fifty fami- 
lies to begin a plantation, which in two years w;is bnijbe 
up hy mortal difeafes, aad . the attacks of the Swedes. 
They alfo purchafed on liong.lfland the land now cal^ 
Jed Southhold. In the fame year, a violent controvert 
divided the church in Wetliersfield, and one part pur^^ 
chafed of New Haven the lands at Rippowams and 
began the town of Stanford. 

Of the Purchafe rf Sajbrq^i In the year 1640, four 
<di/liz2(^ polonies were f^|i!ed' "^Uheir govetxunents 
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fetmed, viz. Plymouth, Maflachufetts, Conncfticut 
iand New Haven. The plantation at Saybrook re- 
nxiained independent of the government of thcfc colo- 
iiies, under the diredion of Mr. Fenwick. But in 
Deceinber 1644, Mr. Fenwick, as ajgentfor the patent- 
tees, fold the fort at Saybrook and 4ts appurtenances, 
to thfe Connedicut colony j and engaged to convey all 
the lands between the fort and Narraganfcr river, if 
theyihould come into his power. In confideration of 
thefe grants, Conne£licut agreed to pay to Mr. Fen- 
wick, certain fixed duties on articles exported from 
the river, for ten years. But thefe duties, in 1646, 
were commuted for the fum or value of pne hundred 
and eighty pounds, in certain articles of produce^ to 
be paid anmially for ten years. 

Gf the Union of the Colonies. Altbo by a mortal pef- 
tilence which fpread among the natives, about the 
year 161 j arid 18, the tribes between the Narraganfet 
and Pcnobfcot, had been greatly reduced and weaken- 
rcd, and the Pcquot tribe had been deftroyed by the 
Gonnefticut fcttlcrs in 1637 ; yet the country contain- 
ed numerous^ tribes, ami fvfEcient to exterminate the 
infant fettlements, if they chofe to unite and take up 
the hatchet. The colonies were alfo cxpofed to the 
Dutch. For the greater fecurity therefore the four 
coloiiies united in 1643, ^" articles of confederation, by 
which they agreed to fuccor, aid and fupport eadi 
other, and to maintain the independence of each. 
Annual meetings of their commiffioners were to be 
held at Bofton, Hartford, New Haven and Plymouth 
in rotation. The charges of wars for the common de- 
fenfc were to be afieiTed on each colony, accordiag to 
the number of males between fixteen years old and fixty. 
Maflachufetts was to furnifli one hundredfoldiers and 
each of the others forty five 5 or in that proportion. 
This union was of great utility to the infant fettlcmenu, 
for thirty five years. 
. Of th Charter and Union 0/ Conricauv,^ etni. ^i^s^-v:^ 
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Haven. In the war between tke commonwealth of 
England, under Cromwell and the Dutch) in 1653, 
.Capt. UnderhHl, hy virtue of a comxttiflion from Eo- 
,gland, took pofleflion of the Dutch property in Hart- 
ford, and the lands were fold. After th9 reftoratibn 
of king Charles II, the Connecticut planters, by John 
'Winthrop, their aeent^ petitioned for a charter, which 
^as granted and dated April 14, 1662. Theterrito^ 
ry granted and con iirnaed to them was bounded by 
ilsFarraganfet Bay on the e^, hy Maflachufetts ojx the 
north j on the fouth, by the fea, and €;xtended to the 
fouth fea on the weft. By this charter the fettlers w^e 
incorpor^ed into a body politic, with ample powers o£ 1 
.government. But the charter comprdie^nded the New 
Haven colfiny and was obtained without their confent^ 
which occafioned great uneafinefs and difcontenta- 
n^.ong the New lUven planters, who remonftrated 
•againll being brought under the jurifdiQion -cff Goib- 
iiefklcut. But in December 1664, the general court 
rf New Haven conlented to the union, and thus was 
formed the late colony, now ftate of Connetlicut— :« 
luiion which, by its happy confequences, has proved 
how idle were the fears of the people about a confolo- 
dation. 

Of the Union of PJymouth with Maffachufetts. Mat 
fachufettsand Plymouth continued to be diftind colo- 
nies, until long after the reftoralSon of king Charles. 
The charter of Maflachufetts was vacated Iqr legal pro- 
cefs in England^ in the year 1685 ; and the colony fub- 
je£led to the arbitrary government of Sir Edmund A»- 
dros, until the revolution in favor of Tan^ WiUiaR% 
wh^n he was fiezed and fent to England, and '>the colo- 
ny refumed their old charter government. In 1692, a 
new chatter was obtained, confirming the privileges of 
the colony, and comprehending the colony of Pfy- 
jmouth iivtbfifafne government. Since that time Ply- 
moutlv^^s^^been a county of the colony, now ftate, of 
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Rogar Wmi^md, whoanivcd with the colony of M»& 
fachufetts in 1630, bccaipe difgfiil^d and removed t^ 
Plymouth, where he affifted the Jl^v. Mr. Smith, fot 
•two years. In <xMifequence of fome difccmtent, he left 
that town and went to.Salenii where he was chofen tp 
fuGceed Mr. Shdton. But he was charged by the nia« 
.^idrdtes with ho]dii>g dangerous dodtrinsi his fettle^ 
ment was oppofed and he wsjtS'haniflied. He &rft weiH 
io Seckonk, now Rehoboth, and purchafed^a trad of 
land^ol^the faqhem ; but as this w^s within the juri& 
4di6lionofPJynK}uth)he W:aj5 detixed to jremoye. .Ac- 
cordingly, in the fpring qf 1^635, he entered into aa 
agreement witli Miaiitonomy and C^nonicasj fachemi 
^ the Narraganfet^, fij^ed his rjefidcnce Mt Mooihaw- 
ificjc, and called the place Providem^. 

Of the Settlement of Mensfpefi. In confequence pf 
religious diCenfionSf one |John Ctoric, «nd^ few friends^ 
'left Boflon by water, failed rpund C^^ Cod, ^nd trav- 
elled to Providence, where they were entertained by 
Irtr. Williams. Upon application to the Plymouth 
people, they were ^vifcd to fettle at Aquetneck, now 
tRhod^ Ifland. In confequence, they formed anasgree- 
;ment among themfclvesfor their |;overnment, purcha* 
fed or obtained a grant of that ifland from tli^ nativesj 
;dated Ms^rcha4, idjS, and began a fettlement, <mi the 
4iorth eaft endt at Pocaflet, oppofiteto thepre^fent tow|i 
of Tiverton. In the following year, 1639, a.pl^tatien 
was begun, on the wdlerly fide of the ifland, and called 
ifenvport. Patui&et was fettled by William Arnold. 

Of the progrefs pf defilements in the Neighborhood. 
In 1643, Shawmet was purdb^fad by one Gortdn and 
>ten afibciates. Gorton bad been bapifhed from Rhod^ 
ifland, in 1640 •, he wetit to Patuxct, was fummonfji 
before the court of Mafl&chuletts, and reftifing fubrnM:. 
Tion, was taken a prifoocr, tried, confined all wint^ 
^nd then baniibed. Having obtained a grant of Shaw* 
met, fa^ went ^ England, ^U^m^^ ^ '''^!^^%t^^ 
hisffr^m, and fettled the town t^^^ ^r^^SS 
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1674— Eaft Greenwich in 16771 and Conanicutia 
1678 by the name of James Town. 

Of tie Government of Providence. The fcttlers in 
thefe plantations, were firft governed by a magiftrate 
and aifiitants, bat in 16401 they gave thetitleof Gov- 
wnor to the Chief Magiftrate, and formed an imper* 
fc£l conftittition. In 1643, Mr. Williams went to 
England and obtained a charter, dated March 14th, 
1644, from the commiflioners of plantations, under 
which Rhode Ifland and Providence Plantations form- 
ed a body o^f laws. In 165 1, an attempt was made to 
alter this conftitution, but Williams and Clark were 
fent to England and prevented it. After the reftora*' 
tion of king Charles II, a new charter was obtained 
from the Crown, dated, July 8th, 1663, by which the 
people of the oolony were incorporated, with ample 
powers erf government^ and which ftill remains the 
bafis of their government* 

Of the Settlement of Maine. The fhore of that part 
of America, extending from the river Pafcataway, to 
the Bay of Fundy, had been difcover^d by many of 
the firft voyagers, both Englifh and French. The 
grant of the French king to de Monts in 1603, cover- 
ed the land« feom the fortieth to the forty fixth degree 
of latitude, and of courfe included Maine ; but the 
French fettlements wcrfe north and eaft of this Dif- 
tri£l. Sir John Popham and his company attempted a 
Settlement on an ifland at the mouth of the Kennebec, 
in 1607 — 8> but abandoned the country. The Plym^ 
oiftth Patent alfo in 1630 contained a ^rantof a traA 
of land on the Cobifecontec river, and fifteen miles 
en each fide of the iS^ennebec, under which a fettle- 
ment was made for the purpofes of trade. A difputd 
arifing between the Plymouth men and fome perlons 
belonging to Pafcataway, about the right to trade at 
that place, two men were killed \ but th« controverfy 
was amicably fettled. Und«r thefe grants however, 
/bme fmall /ett/ements were madefbtiotc ^ti^ %cwtrar 
t«^«ir5«c/fabHrhedinMaiuc, 
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X)f Jie Gmnlrf Mdne 4o Sir .Firdifundo Gsrgeu 
iBy a. rojESKl p?tCBt, jdatcd Ap"! 3, 161^9 Gk>rgcs ch- 
tained ^a gritB t ^£ ail the }iiiid$4>e«ween the Pafca taMcagr 
and Newichawanoc on the fouth apd^cft?ax}d S^ad^- 
viHKVwdt4^netK6C •on tliie.«Aft, estcqdtf^^iie i^^^dred 
^xiA^tmmy <cnil^ ^i^rih^efWaid .into tJb£ Hcovntvj, 
.ipv^ tHeJ&aMsoadjacex^t, »s^od CUpawaV) ^ew MarthaU 
<Fii^jiird. By this Cihaxter, the «erritoi;y received, die 
iillle of the ^<^Provi^c .^ Makxej" by which it Mf,^ 
ifmVfn tjil tk^t Amerjoan Revoludon. It is »o w ca]k4 
^ .^<iPiftri£t .of Mme.'' Go|gc$ negkif^^ tt^ 

4^hi^eit8YfSc(eQded her^aM»i.^^ of |he diftsid. 

dC^r^^ft^died «nd;i^s gmdfon f(^d |:he property to iJie 
«j(^pilf;Qf M9&cbiiiett&ibr fotiiiteeA hundred ppm^ 
^ertit)g. The f3i!Q4Mr Charter jof i^z placed 'Maioeq^h 
4^i^ihtM»ik^miuis^%^^ .aad.it now ibrmsrii 

fpf^ df ^t ;ft»|C. 

Of the Grant and Settlement of Maryland^ By^Chaiw 
4tir»4ale$l '^\^v» is^,;r032, Charjies^the firft vgsanted to 
<]ieciiiiis CUkvert^ BacoiisC^ JBalliri^pre, in Ircljuid^ the 
Japda ini America, ii^ween ^W^kisis' |)9int in:the Chcf- 
(qy«e^,^nd a Uoe f4cem^at pi^t to^t^^ lOCCAn, mi itip 
ipiatb ; <a&d a lise jtioder the fortidh^legree^of iatityuhs 
49fithcJ9e]0Mriaise9 4iiidhe>^iofth4 wh&idh siattfa UBCinais 
4ESi(icnded m >tfae Jiiglieft Jburce^of the fiatons^^^ fiaod 
itieiKe hy thatriyer ito.i^ mouth, and acrofs the ibaj 
io Watkins' pwit--*^ be held by him. and hi&heif« ia 
jEse ifimpte. This .tiia& ,wsi» named Mary bnd^ and ic^ 
liid^t grft by ^£mm Ca^hoUcsiroin Ir^lafld. 

Df she frjQgii^s ef Meir^lmd. Ilic .governmetit rf 
Marybndx:ontiiiised^ the family lof Xord idBaitiiMii^ 
until J]isifi$« thdllr^bdkafeed ^ tbf oiie, when th<S}£as* 
Jiamen t affiimed the government. In . 1 692 the protefc ■> 
tant religbn m^ jcftabliflicd /by law. In 171^ ^ 
govenimcnt«j«raSif«ftorcd totfae prqpnemry, and con- 
tinued in his femily, till the revolution j when his ab- 
fcnce was confidered as a forfSdtut^ ol Va& Tv^ge^^^si'^ 
foil and>rjfdia^n 5 ai»wieTaioxi»J^^s3Ss^*^>^''^^ 
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•tution formedi and the country tttditi into an inde« 
pendent (late. In 1785, Mr. Harford, the heir of 
Lord Baltimorei petitioned the legiilature for his ellate, 
but without fuccefs. 

Ofthejirft Settlements on the Delaware. It is difficult 
to afcertain the precife date of the fird plantations 
on the Delaware. The Dutch and Swedes began fet- 
tleraents there, within a few years after the Dutch 
Weft India Company obtained a grant of New Neth- 
'Crlands, and between 1630 and 1-637. ^^^^ claimed 
the territory, and a controverfy arofe between thp 
Dutch governor of New Netherlands, and the Swedifli 
fettlers, which fubfifted many years. In 1641, a num- 
43er of families from New Haven began a plantation oil 
that river \ but many of them died, the next fummer 
by ficknefs, and the reft were afterwards driven away 
by the Dutch and Swedes, who maintained their 
ground, and the defccndants of the latter flill live in 
Pennfylvania. 

Of the State of Delaware, -The plantations on the 
Delaware fell within the patent to .the Duke of York 
in 1664 i or at leaft were confidered as within its 
limits. After the grant of Pennfylvania to William 
Penn in 1681, the Duke of York by deeds dated Au- 
guft 2ift and 24th, 1682, granted and releafed to 
William Penn all his claims to the lands within Wil- 
liam Penn's Patent, and the lands about New Caftle, 
within a circk of twelve miles, and fouth to the HoaT 
Kills. By an zSt of union and an z€t of fettl^ment 
between Mr. Penn and the inhabitants, dated Decem- 
ber 6, 1682, the counties, on the Delaware, were an- 
nexed to the province of Pennfylvania; they howevct 
had a feparate Aflembly, in which the Governor of 
PenU'fylvaiiia prefided. At the late revolution, the 
three counties ere&^d a free independent ftate, by the 
name of Delaware, and formed a conftitution. 

Of the Grant to the Duke of Torh. After the Eng- 

}ifh conquered New Netherlands from the Dutch in 

/^64, King Ckstxkk: the fcgond, by ^a.iw\t 4»x^^ x\«. 
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twelfth day of March, 1664, granted to his brother . 
James, Duke of York, a tr£t£k of land in America, 
beginning at Nova Scotia and extending along the. 
cpafl to Pemaquid and to the head of that river ; thence 
to the Kennebec and northvrard.to the river of Cana«- 
da ; alfo Long Ifland and Hudfon's River, and all the 
lands from the weft fide of Gonncdlicut River to the 
eaft fide of Delaware Bay, with Martha's Vinyard and 
Nantucket. To this territory the Duke gave the name 
of New York. The boundaries are hardly to be un- •, 
derftood $ but this grant of lands before granted to 
others on the Connecticut, occafioned many and warm 
cpntroverfies between the colonies of New York, Con- 
ne^icut. New Hampfliire and Vermont, fome pf 
which lafted for more than a century. : *' , 

Of the Grant 9f New Jerfey. The Duke of Tork, 
by deed of releaJe, dated June 24th, 1664, fold and 
confirmed to Lord Berkeley and Sir George Carteret, 
their heirs and affigns, all that tra£b of land to the weft* 
ward of Long Ifland and Manhattan, between the 
ocean and theHudfon on the eaft and the Delaware on 
the weft, from Cape May to the north branch of the 
Delaware in forty one degrees and forty minutes of 
latitude, by the name of New Cefaria or New Jerfey. 
Under this grant fettlements were foon beguii, and . 
Phillip Carteret was appointed the firft governor. 

Of the Progrefs of New Jetfey. The proprietors 
of New Jcrfey made grants of land, while their 
Ihares were undivided; but by deed quintipartite, da- 
ted July I, 1676, the proprietors divided diis tradi of 
land — Sir George Qarteret taking the eaftern half, and 
one Byllinge and others, the purchafers under Lord 
Berkeley, taking the other half. The dividing line 
was agreed to l^ a ftrait line from. a point on tBc eaft 
fide of Little Egg Harbor, to the northern moft branch . 
of the Ddaware. This line was not run for many 
years, and thence arofe controverfies and riots between 
the claimants under different proprietors \ thence ^K<i"' 
Ac diftinftion between Eaft. uivJL'VTc^V'^^n^ ^V^^*. 
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difputes laflied dll the late revolution, when Ncn^ Jcr- 
fey became an independent date;, and were notciofed, 
till after the peace of 1783. 

Of the Cbttrttr of Carokna* In the year 1663, the 
Eftii'Of Clarendon and feven others obtained from 
Charles the fecondi a patent of the landB in America- 
]ymg between the thirty firfl: and thirty fixth degrees of 
ndrth latitude.^ Two years ^after, this grant was'coiv- 
iirmed and the' limits extended from the twenty ninth 
degree to thirty fix and a half; and between thefepar-^ 
aUels^ from thfe Atkntie to the Pacific Ocean. Of 
this trad of' land, the- grantees were conftituted abfo- 
lute lords and propf^tors.— For thte- government of the 
coiintryi they procured a form of conftitution to be 
drawn up by the celebrated Ilocke, which appeared 
weti on paper, blit wks not prafiticablc nor convenient^ 
a«d' wfts therefbre not eftabliihed. 

Ofthif'ietflemm$^of'Cartlin».' In 1664, ^c pro- 
prietwrsf of Ca»)liiiii 'fidttt Capt. Sayle to explore the 
coaft i who, boing-drifvctt' bya ftorm among the Ba- 
hamas^ examined' the iftandbf Providence; then fail*- 
ed'along the Amerkan coaftj and made a favorabfere* , 
poct of the couT)Ltfy# lA cdnfequence of his informa«« 
tion, the propifietbrs folicited' and obtained a patent of 
all' the iflands between the twenty fecond and twenty 
fcventh degrees of north latitude, which included the 
Bahamas: In 1670, Gapt. Sayle, with a fmall corapa- 
ny> arrived at Port Royal, atid begiln»a fettlemient ; 
but he foon fell a viftim to difeafet In i&i li tfie'ftt- 
tlers removed to the ixniks of Afhley rivap^ andbegwr 
wfeit hasbeen called Old Charleftowfi. In 1 680, they 
begun the prcfent city of Charleftovrnv The firft fct-* 
tiers had to ftruggle with extreme Kafdflxips and'dff- 
trefs, from want^ from the favages and from the dif^ 
cafes incident to the 'cUmatCi 

Of'tbePr&grefs of Carolificfif The new fettlement 
wds augmented,' about? thte year 1672 or 3, by a num-- 
.bcf of the Dutch inhabitants fftrni - New Ydrk^ whir- 
Jdt bfM coldAy> aft^r k came into p^flrdffien-- of ^ tb^' 
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ingtifli. Thefe formed a fcttlement on the fouth weft 
6i Afliley river, called James Town ; but they after- 
ward difperfed into other parts of the country. 

A few years after, a confid'erable number of protef- 
tants in confequenCe of the perfecfutions which follow- 
ed the revocation of the edi£l of Nahtz in 1685, left 
trance and fettled in Carolina. In 1699, a tremendous 
hurricane brot fuch an inundation upon the town, that 
the inhabitants were obliged to feek fhelter in the up- 
per ftories of their houfes. A fire broke out and de- 
ft royed moft of the town. Tjit ftnall pox raged the 
fame year ; and finally fo mortal a geftikntial bilious 
fever, that almoft half the people died. Thefe calam- 
ities came near to break up the colony. 

Of the State of Carolina. In 1728, a very hot fum-j 
iher was followed by a dreadful hurricane, which laid 
the town of Charleftown under water, damaged the 
wharves and houfes, and daflied to pieces almoft every 
fhip in the harbor. This was followed by a peftilen- 
tial bilious fever which deftroyed great nunibers of the 
inhabitants, and it was hardly poffible to find people 
to tend the fick and bury the dead. 

In this year, the proprietors of Carolina, except Lord, 
Carteret, fold all their property to the crown of En- 
gland, arid furrendered the government. Until thiji. 
time, the governors of Carolina had been appointed by 
the prop? ietofs 5 but from this period^ the king ap- 
pointed the governor and council, as in many other 
colonies. This form of government continued till the, 
' revolution, when Carolina became an independent 
ft ate, and formed a conftitution. 

Of the Grant to William Penn. Charles the fecond^ 
by charter dated March 4, i(J8i, granted to William 
Penn a tra£t of land in America, extending from a line 
twelvfe miles northward o^ Newcaftle to the forty Aird 
degree of latitude, and from the Delaware wcitwardt 
five-i|Legrees of longitude. Under this grant, he took 
|Joi|^ion of the country, puicK^fe^ t!tva lo^ ^\ ^^ \^^-. 
rfrcMfa trocfuccd a colony oi VvU $tvcw^^ "wx^ ca^^ "^Si^ 
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trafl: Pennfylvania. He parcelled out 'his lands at 
moderate rents, gave free toleration to all religious fefts, 
and thus invited a rapid fettlement of the province. 
The property continued in his heirs until the revolu- 
.tion, when the legiilature aflumed the government and 
territorial rights, made a compenfation to the proprie- 
tor in money, and Penufylvauia became an independent 
ftate. 

Of the Settlement of North Carolina, The people of 
Virginia began the fir ft plantations within Carolina, by 
gradually extending their fettlcments to the fouthward 
of James Town. A3 early as the middle of the 17th 
century, they had formed fettlements along the Chow- 
an river and Albemarle found ; and falling within the 
Kmits of the Carolina grant to the Earl of Clarendon 
and others, in 1663, the proprietors authorized Gov- 
ernor Berkeley to t^ke them under his protedtion ^nd 
government. Accordingly, one Drummond was ap- 
pointed their Governor. ^ In 1665, Sir J. Yeamans 
with a company from Barbadoes, formed a fettlement, 
on Cape Fear river. Thefe were the firft fettlements 
within North Carolina. 

Of the Settlement of Georgt^. In the year 1 732, a 
number of benevolent perfons in England, formed a 
defign of beginning a plant^ilion in America, for the 
purpofc of f umiihing means of fubfiftence to many 
needy people; and obtained an.adl of the crQwn dated 
June 9th, making them a corporation for carrying inta 
efFedl that objeft. In November following, one hun- 
dred and fixteen perfons embarked for America undeF 
General Oglethorpe, one of the truftees. They arriv- 
ed early in 1733, at Charleftown, and with the aid of 
Governor Johnfon, repaired to the river Savanna, on 
the bank of which they began the town of that name* 
The territory was called Georgia^ from the name of 
the king. 

Of the Progrefs of Georgia, The colony was iticreaf-j 
ed by further emigrations from Scotland and Germany y 
iiit numerQu$ difficulties attended the fif ft fettkments^ 
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and the truftees w«arjr with the complaints of the fet- 
tlers, and not fatisficd with the condition of the colony, 
furrendercd their charter to the crown in 1 75 2. From 
which time Georgia was under a royal government, 
the governor being appointed by the king, until th>5 
revolution, when it became an independent ftatc. 

. Of the Motives of the firjt Settlers of America, The 
Spaniards who firft came to America, were ftimulated 
by the dcfire and cxpeftation of finding the precious 
metals, gold and filver. So powerful was this pafiion 
for gold, that the firft adventurers encountered every 
poiBble hardlhip and danger in fearph of it, and facri*. 
ficed millions of the wretched natives, whom they com- 
pelled to work in the mines. Very different were the 
motives of the fettlers of New England. Thcfe were 
diflenters from the church of England, called puritans y 
from their rigid principles and difciplin, who fuffered 
perfecution for their nonconformity, and determined 
to feek peace and liberty of confcience in a wildernefs. 
'A fimilar motive aftuated the fettlers of Pennfylvania, 
and fomc of the adventurers to Maryland and Carolina. 
^ Of the Circumjlances favorable to the Settlers. One 
of uie moft remarkable events, favorable to the firft: 
fcttlemcnts, was the great deftru£lion of the Indians 
by a peftilential difeafe, refembling the bilious plague, 
which raged in the years 161 7 and 18 among all thp 
tribes between the Narraganfet and the Penobfcot, and 
almoft depopulated the country. Many villages were 
ftripped of all their inhabitants ; and in many places, 
our forefathers found the bones of fuch as had been 
left unburied. This mortality weakened the ftrength 
of the natives, and probably rendered the furvivors lefs 
" ferocious and hoftile. To this may be added the de- 
.ftruftionof the natives by the fmall pox in 1633. 

Another favbrable circumftance was, the hoftility 
that exifted between different tribes? ; which, in cafe of 
a war, enabled our anceftors to make ufb of one ^ibc 
for the extermination of auoxhti^ 
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SECTION VII. 

Indian War$, 

Of the Majfacre in Virginia. 

IN the year 162:^, the fettlers in Virginia loft three 
hundred and forty nine of their number by a fud- 
dcn maflacre. The Indians had, for fome time be- 
fore, lived on very familiar terms, with the Englifli \ 
tut in the fpring of that year, they fecretly plotted to 
exterminate the colony. The direS occafion was this- 
A young Indian Chief had murdered one Morgan, an 
Englifliman, for fome toys which he was carrying to 
fell to the Indians. The Ergliih attempted to fiezc 
him, and he making an obdinate refiftance, was killed. 
To revenge his death, a confpiracy was formed, and 
•n the 2 2d of March, the Indians fell on the inhabi- 
tants who were unprepared and killed all they found. 
This compelled the people to abandon moft of their 
plantations and retire to James Town. The confc- 
quence of this maiTacre was a furious and unrelenting 
war, in which the favages were flain without mercy. 

Of the principal Indian Tribes in New England, 
The fettlers at Plymouth and MaiTachufetts had no 
trouble with the Indians in their neighborhood, for 
many years. But weft ward of the Narraganfet Bay, 
lived powerful tribes, which had not been reduced by 
the malignant fever. Thefc were the Narraganfets 
who poffefled the country between the river of that 
name and the Paucatuc, which territory is now a part 
of Rhode Ifland —The Pequots, a warlike nation, in- 
habiting the territory between Paucatuc and the Con- 
ne£licut ; now a part of Conneflicut, by the names of 
Stonington and Groton— The Mohegans who refided 
on the weft of the river Mohegan, and owned the 
land, now a part of New London and Norwich. Of 
thefe the Pequots were the moft warlike, ferocious, 
and formidable to the other tribes, with whom they 
'Were often at war. 
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Of the Oceajion of the Pequot War. In the year 
1634, the Pcqubts killed Capt. Stone and all his com- 
panions, being feven in number, who were bound up 
the ConneSicut, merely for compelling two of the 
nation to be their guides^ In 1636, Capt. Oldham 
was killed at. Block Ifland, where he went 'to trade. 
Some others were killed the fame year ; and in April 
1637 a party of Indians went up the Gonnefticut in 
canooes, and furprizing a number of perfons in Weth- 
crsficld as they were going into the field, killed nin# 
and took two young women prifoners. Thefc murders 
called upon the inhabitants to take meafures for their 
fafeiy, and it was determined to make war on the 
Pequots. 

uf the Beginning and Progrefs of the War, The 
murder of Capt. Oldham induced Maffachufetts to 
fend ninety men under General Endicott to reduce the 
Indians on Block Ifland, and then to demand of the 
Pequots, the murderers of Capt. Stone, and a thou- 
fand fathom of wampum, by way of fatisfaftion, 
with fome of their children as hoftagcs. In Oftobcr 
1636, they landed on the ifland and the Indians fled, 
but their wigwams were all deft royed. The party then: 
failed to the Pequot country, where they could not ef- 
feft their purpofcs, and after burning a number of huts, 
they returned. This expedition from Maflachufctts 
gave oflfenfe to the fottlers at Plymouth and ConneQi- 
cut ; who complained to the governor that it would ex- ^ 
afperate the ftivages, without being of a'liy ufc towards- 
fubduing them. But the continued murders of the 
Pequots, induced all the colonies, the next year, to 
unite in an expedition againft them. 

Of the DeflruBiim if the Pequots. In April 1637, 
the Conne£licut people fent letters to the government 
of Majffachufetts, expreffing their diffatisfadtion at the 
cxpeditimi of the former jear •, but urging a continu- 
ance of the war to a more decilvve cot\^V\s^^Tv.. ^'^'^^^^ 
•ratioDS accordingly were mgiAt VrviSi 'Sbs. ^^^"«j»8^^> 
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But Conne£licut was. beforehand in cxecuti|ve>,Ae de- 
fign ; for early in May, Capt. Mafon with nlMMf ihe^ 
,fcom Hartford, Wethersfield and Windfor, wcn^||pMrn 
the rivet, being joined by Capt. Underbill at Say- 
brook jind by Uncas, fachem of the Mohegans, the 
enemy of the Pequots. Sailing round to the Narra- 
gaijfet (hore, they landed, and being joined by five 
hundred Indians of that tribe, who wifhed to fe€ the 
Peq«pU exterminated, they marched by moon light tp- 
the Pequot fort, and attacked it by furprize. Capt. 
Mafon entered, fet fire to^the huts, and flew or took 
mod of the Indians, amounting to fix or feven hun- 
dred, with the Ipfa of only two of his own men.. 
Thofe who efcJipcd, fled and took refuge in a fwamp, 
now in Fairfield. A body of men, being joined by 
the troops from Maflachufetts, under Capt. Stough- 
ton, purfued them, killed fome, took others and dif- 
perfcdthe reft — fo that the tribe became extindl. 

Of Philips s War. In the year 1675, Philip, fa- 
chem of the Wampanoags, who^livecj at Mount Hope^ 
in the prefent town of Brillol, in Rhode Ifland, be- 
gan a war the mod general and deflrudive ever fuflain- 
ed by the infant colonies. . It is fuppofed that he was 
induced to undertake it, by a defire of exterminating 
the Engllfh. The immediate caufe was this — An In- 
dian had made a difcovcry of his plots, for which 
Philip caufed him to be flain. The murderers were tri- 

, cd anj executed by the Englifh. Philip foon commen- 
ced his hodile attacks on the Englifh, and by hit 
agents, djew into the war moil of die tribes in New 
England. 

Of the Progrefs of the War. On the 1 8th of Juljr, 
the Englifh farces attacked the Indians at Pocaflet 
Neck, now Tiverton, drove them into a fwamp, but 
Were obliged to retreat with the lofs of fifteen men. 
At thc^ clofe of the month, Brookfield was burnt, ex- 
cept one houfc which was defended by the people, un- 

/// they hii^^ti^i,' After wViich Decxficld was burnt. 
Ji^ortbSeld i|^a]5*abandi)ncd tp dac ii^Nn^K^j ^xsx ^T^^oec&r 
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berof its inhabitants had been killed ; Capt. Beers at- 
tempting to fuCcor the .town being flain with twenty of 
his men. The i8th of September was a fatal day ; 
for Capt. Lathrop, and eighty men, the flower of Ef- 
fcx county, while guarding fomq carts which were % 
conveying corn from Derfield to Hadley, were furpi^ < 
zed and almoft every man flain. This melancholy 
event was foon followed by the deftruftion of a confid- 
crablepartpf Springfield.^ Hadley was aflaulted, but 
relieved by Major Treat of Connecticut. 

Of the Attacks on the Narraganfets. The Englifli 
hsA endeavored to.feeurethefriendffiip of the Narra- 
ganfets ; an3 to prevent them from joining Philip, 
had formed a treaty with them July 15, 1675. But 
it was well known that they fecretly aided the hoftilc 
Indians, ^ndit was determined to reduce them by a 
winter expedition. For this purpofe, about a thoufand 
m^n under Governor Winflow, marched late in De- 
cember, wading in deep fnow, and attacked the fort 
of the enemy. The Narraganfets were furnifhed 
with niuikets, and made havoc with the aflailants, ef- 
pecially among the officers who fi.r{l entered the fort, 
m©ft of whom were killed. Six captains and eighty 
men were killed j one hundred and fifty were wound- 
ed ; and all fuffered incredibly from frozen limbs and 
otlier hardOiips. But tlie fuccefs was complete ; two 
or three hundred of the Indians were flain^ all their 
huts burnt, and the country ravaged. 

Of the Progrefs of the War in 1676; About the loth 
of February a party of favages burnt Lancaftcr, and 
killed or took prifoners forty of the inhabitants, among 
which was the family of the minifter, Mr. Rowlandfon, 
Ten days after, they attacked Medfield early in the 
morning and.fo fuddenly, that, although garrifoned, 
they burnt nearly one half of the town, and flew many 
of the inhabitants. On the 26th of March, Capt. Pierce 
and fifty men from Plymouth were flain near Pautuxct. 
A great part of Marlboroug[h nt^% Wxt^l ^"^ NiA^-v^ 
liayj Warwick wiis laid m ^ftx^^ ^^ ^^ x-^'^^^^ '^os. 
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fame month. About forty houfes and thirty batrm 
were burnt on the 28th following in Rehoboth •, and 
the next day Providence was attacked and thirty houfes 
burnt. Many other places fuff^crcd in a ^cfs degree. 

Of the Succefs of the Englijh. The tide of vittbory 
now began to turn. In April, Capt. Denifon of 
Stonington colle&ed forty feven volunteers and a party 
of friendly Indians, attacked the favages, took their 
fachtm prifoncr, and killed forty five witP^iut the lofs 
of a man. This fachcm ealled Cononchet, was the 
fon of Miantinomo, an infolent chief of the Narragan- 
fets, and was an unrelenting enemy. He was bc- 
Jicaded at Stonington. Capt. Denifon repeated his ex- 
peditions and killed many of the favages. The latter 
however continued to kill and dcftroy, wherever they 
came — and many towns fufFered a lofs of people ana 
property. Capt. Wadfworth with fifty men, between 
Sudbury and Marlborough, was decoyed into a wood, 
aiid llain .with almoft all his men. But the Engliih 
were very a£tive in hunting them and finally drov^ 
Philip to his former refidence at Mount Hope, where 
he was killed by a (hot from a friendly Indian under 
Capt. Church on the 12th of Augutt 1676. This 
fortunate event put an end to the war. 

Of the Effects of this War, The colonics in New 
England, in the year 1(^75, contained from thirty five 
to forty thoufand inhabitants, and their militia between 
feven and eight thoufand men. Of thefe about fix 
hundred fell in the war, befides many women and 
children. Twelve or thirteen towns were deftroyed 
arid many* others loft a part of their buildings. Six 
hundred buildings, nwftly dwelling houfes, were con- 
fumed ; many cattle killed, and a heavy debt contradl- . 
ed. Coaneflicut fufFered lefs than the other colonics, 
amd it is remartable that the Mohegans, from the firft 
fettlement of^ the colony, remained in friendfhip with 
the Engltfe;^ Pilid were very ufeful to them in' their 
wars. In cdafequcnce of their fidelity, they have 
been prot^^cd by the government v dadt ^to^tx^j \v%% 
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been fecured to them and is ftill in poiTeflion of the 
tribe. 

Of the War in King WiHiam^s Reign, On the accefii 
©f William, prince of Orange, to the throne of England, 
a war broke out between England and France, and as 
Canada then belonged to France, the French inftigated 
the Indians to hoftilitic8,againft the colon les* A body of 
French and Indians from Montreal, attacked Schene£ia« 
dy in the night of Feb. 8, .1690, when the unfufped- 
ing inhabitants were at reft, killed fixty and took twenty 
prifoners. They alfo fet fire to tlie houfes, killed 
moft of the cattle and horfes, and marched off with 
the remainder of the horfes laden with plunder. Thofe 
of the people who efcaped ffed naked towards Albany, 
aniidft the fnow, in a fevere night, twenty of whom 
loft their limbs by the froft — ^The horror and fufFcrings 
of the inhabitants were beyond the powers of defcrip- 
iion. 

- Of the Indian Depreciations in New Hampfhire and 
Maine. The inhabitants in the eaftem part of New 
England had fufFcred- greatly inPhilip*^s war; but were 
fevereiy haraffed and defolated from the year 1690 to 
1698. The brave and venerable Major Waldron and, 
twenty two others were taken by furprize an3 flain 
and their houfes burnt. The plantation at Salmon 
Falls in New Hampftiire, was furprized and burnt on 
the 1 8th 'of March 1690 5 thirty men were flain and 
the women and children were made captives. The 
"fort and fettlement at Cafco were deftroyed in May 
following. Continual murders of the people, and 
d'eftrut^ion of buildings, alarms and diftreiTes induced 
the inhabitants to abandon the moft defenfelefs parts 
of the country and retire to garrifoned towns. Nor 
did thefe calamities ceafe, till the peace between France 
and England in 1698, when FTontenac, the French 
•ommander in Canada, ceafed to inftigate the favages. 

Of the War, in ^een Ands Reign, In 1 702 war 
was proclaimed between England and France^ and the 
American colonies were aj^in e:t^ofe\\.o\tv&axv -wh- 
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tgC8. Dcerficld was furprized and burnt and mod of 
the inhabitants carried captive Feb. 28, 1704. New 
Hampfhire and efpecially Maine was cxpofed to the 
inroads of ferocious favages, who continued every year, 
to alarm or mafTacre the people, and burn their dwel* 
lings. The peace of Utrecht, figncd March 30th, 
1713, put an end to thefe calamities, and from that 
time the growing population of New England fccurcd 
the inhabitants from fimilar diflrefles. Wonderful 
was ihe patience, fortitude, felf denial arid bravery of 
Our anceftors, in fettling, cultivating and defending thii 
goodly heritage which we enjoy \ 

Of the Title of out Ancefiors to the Soil of this Country * 
The inhabitants which our fathers found irt America, 
tho favage tribes, which fubfiftcd principally by hunt- 
ing and fifhing, were confidered as the rightful owners 
of the foil, and treated as fuch. Altho the Englifh 
firft landed on their territory without their content, 
yet they were careful to acquire a juft title to the lands 
by fair purchafe from the poffeffors. Our anceftors 
bought almoft all the lands for a Valuable confidetation, 
tho generally fmall ; and the deeds are regiftered 
among the records of the colonies. Had it not been 
for the French in Canada, who during the wars be- 
tween England and France, inftigated the favages to 
feek the blood and property of the Englifti, it is proba- 
ble our forefathers would have efcaped mod of the 
wars with the Indians, and their diftreffing confequen- 
ccs. The power of the French in Canada to injure the 
colonies, was happily deftroyed by the redudlion of 
Quebec by the forces under General Wolf in i758> 
and the conqueft of the whole province of Canada. 

Of tl^e Divifion among the different Tribes. Whert 
this country ^as firft planted, the Indians, like other 
nations, were often at war among themfelves- The 
Pequots were terrible to their neighbors ; and the Mo^ 
hegans and Narf aganfets joyfully aflifted the Englifh 
to exterminate ^hem. In Philip's war, the EngliOi 
^crc aOitlcd silfo by a number of ftktvdl'j Itvdiitis. 
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The fiv^ nations weft of Albany were tcry ufeful in 
aiding the fettlcrs to check the incurfions of the Canada 
tribes under French influence. The firft fettlements 
in Carolina, which might have been* eafily dcftroyed, 
were fecured and left to thrive, by means of a bloody 
War between the two neighboring tribes, which nearly 
extinguifhed both. While we may rejoice at fuch di- 
vifioris which were favorable to our anccftorsi in the 
infant ftate of the colonies, yet we are to learn frpnt 
them the great danger to a people from difunion. 
Nothing renders the conqueft of a country fo c^fy, as 
difunion and controverfies among the inhabitonts. 

Of the War againft the Tufcaroras. In the year 
1712, the Tufcaroras, a confiderable nation of Indiana 
on the frontiers of North Carolina, with fome other 
tribes, made war on the infant fettlements in that col* 
qny and threatened it with extirpation. Their firft 
inroad was kept fo fecret, that they fell on the unfuf- 
pedling planters by furprize, killing all without mercy. 
About Roanoke one hundred and thirty feven perfon$ 
Were flain in one pight, among whom were raoft of 
the Germans who had then lately^ arrived. Governor 
Cravan of South Carolina, as foon as he heard of this 
plot, fent Col. Batnwell againft the favages at the head 
of fix hundred men, and a body of Indians of other 
tribes. Marching thro a hideous wildcrnefs, Col. Barn- 
well furrounded the Indians in their town, flew many 
of them and compelled the remainder to aflc for peace. 
Such of the Tufcaroras as efcaped, abandoned their 
country, fettled among the Five Nations % and added a 
fixth tribe, fo that they afterwards were called the S/V 
Nations. 

Of the Confpiracy of the Tamafees. The fouthern 
Border of South Carolina, along the Savanna, was in- 
habited by a numerous and powerful tribe of Indians, 
called Y^mafees. Thefe lived, for many years, in 
friendfhip with the Carolinians j but in 17 15* inftiga-i 
ted, it was believed, by the Spaniards of Flot^dv ^3^:^ 
fprwed a general confpiracY ol 'aXX ^^ \^i\^gj^^^s&s&% 
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tribes, to dcftroy the Englifli fcttlements. Not left 
thari fix or fevcn thoiifand Warriors of the Congarces, 
Catawbasj Cherokee^, Yamafees ;liid other tribes were 
engaged in this plot. On the 15 th of April, at day 
Break, they began their horrid wotk of maflacre and 
torture, and ninety perfons who went to Pocotaglio^ 
one of their towns to trade, or were in the neighboring 
plantations, fell vidiims to the firfl attack. The Indians 
approached withiri a few niiles of Charlcftown, deftroy- 
ing all thfe people who had not efcaped to that town. 
Cf the Defeat of the Indians, At that time Charlef- 
town could mutter but twelve hundred men fit to bear 
arms ; but Governor Craven took vigorous meafures ; 
laying an embargo, proclaiming martial law, and pro- 
curing an aft of affembly, authorising him to imprefs 
men, (lores and amunition, he marched againfl the 
faVages, and found the main body of them in their 
gteat tamp, at a place called the Saltcatchers. There at 
fiiarp and bloody battle enfued, but the Carolinians re- 
pulfed the barbarians, and clofely purfuing them, drove 
them beyond the Savanna river, where they were re- 
ceived by the Spaniards. The colony being thus de- 
livered from moft imminent danger, the troops return- 
ed and were received with unbounded joy. The 
favages remained vindiftive and frequently made in- 
curfions into the Engliih plantations, exf rcifing theii? 
ufual barbarities ; but never was Carolina again expoP 
ed to equal dangef. 



SECTION vni. 

. l*0LiTicAL Events. 

Of the political Hjftory of the Colcnies* 

THE charters granted to the firft planters of New 
England, gave them ample powers of govern- 
^eat Tht frccmca ckClcd tVvew of^'a ^^NtxtiotiV 
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idUncils and reprefentatives % by whom all laws were 
toafted, fubjeft however to be abrogated by the king 
and council, if found repugnant to the laws of^Englandk 
But the numerous emigrations to America foon alarm- 
ed the Englilh gover-nment, and repeated orders were 
iffiied by the.king to reftraih fuch emigrations. Many 
jealoufies and controv^fies alfo arofe among thofe con- 
cerned in the plantations, and numerous complaints 
were made of the diforderly condu£k of the fettlers, 
their encroachments on other patents, artd their arbitra- 
ry proceedings. The principal author of thefe com- 
plaints againft the Maflachiifetts colony was John Ma- 
fon. In 1634 the king and council, had been induced, 
by thefe complaints, to iflue an order requiring the 
tolony to fend theit charter to England. On confulta- 
tion, the governor and tnaglftrates gave anfwer that 
tliis could not be done, without the direftion of the 
general court, which ivas to be held in September fol^ 
lowing. 

Of the Surrender of the Patent of the Plymouth Coih'- 
^fany. The council of Plymouth, being diflatisfied 
with the proceedings of fome of the corhpany, and ef- 
pecially with the Maflachufetts colony, which, as they 
allcdged, had eitended their jurifdi£t ion too far, and 
Ttendeted themfelves ihdependent of the company, re- 
f^&^^^ their grant to the crown by an adl dated June 
i j,'T635. ^" ^^3^ ^^^ ^^"g iflued an order of pro- 
cefs againft Maflachufetts, demanding the authority by 
which the ^colony cxercifed the powers of govM'nmcnt, 
and tho not ferved on any perfon in New England, 
judgment was rendered againft the colony. In 1638, 
April 8, the king and council lent an exprefs ordef 
that the colony ftioUld deliver iip their patent. Thi^ 
was not obeyedi biit ah anfwer returned with a peti- 
tion, ftating that the proccfs had not been ferved oh 
them ; that they had fettled^ndcr the authority of their 
batent ; and if obliged to refign it, they mvxll x^«v<in^^ 
10 fome other place and the couxvtt^ -^wjj^WsjJ^Inscss^ 

•M 
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the hands of the Dutch or French* No anfwcr wa« 
returned, and the troubles in England prevented a 
further demand. 

Of the Plan if a General Government Gorges and 
Malbn, the enemies of the Maflachufetts colony, were 
the principal inftruments in procuring the furrender of 
the Plymouth patent. Their plan was to procure a 
furrender or repeal of all the patents, and form the 
whole northern part of America into twelve provinces^ 
with a general governor over the whole. This plan 
was nearly matured in the year 1635 ' ^^^ ^1 ^^ 
death ofMafon, the winter following, it was fruftrat^ 
cd. The colonies however were held in a ftate cf 
alarm for many years, apprehending a lofs of th^ir pat- 
cnts, and a fubjeiSion to the arbitrary proceeding? of 
the king and the high commiffion court. 

Of the D'tffoluthn cf the Charter of Majfachhfetts. The 
<|<^troverfies between the heirs of Gorges and Mafon^ 
and the Maflachufetts colony, refpedling the bounda^ 
ries of their patents, gave rife to many compiainta 
nganift the colony ; and in 1676, Edward Randolph 
was fent from England, by the king's authority, to 
inquire into the flate of the colonies and the grounds of . 
complaint. The colony* fertt agents to England ; the 
parties were heard J (Jprgcs vi^as fecured in his claim 
to Maine, and the colony purchafed his property. The 
claims of Mafon were alfo adjulled. But Randq^Ji 
made continual complaints againil the colony for vien 
lating the laws of trade, coining money and the like. 
ThecoTOny appointed agents- to make an fwcr to thcfe 
complaints ; but without fuccefs. The king and coun- 
cil were prejudiced againft the colony, and in 1683 
iflued an order <lemanding that the colony (hould an- 
fwer to the charges againft them. After deliberation^ 
the reprcfentatives declined to appear and make de- 
^fenfe- Of courfe in 1685, judgment was rendered 
againft the colony, and their charter was declared to 
he vzcztcA. 

Offf^e Proceedings again^ tbe other Ctilomes, Sm\kt 
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orders were iiTued againft other colonies. Rhode Ifl- 
and aflembly" fubmitted to his majefty's plcafure, and 
agreed to furrender their charter .^^hich was accepted 
in 1684. Pljrnaottth, expcftingr to he compelled to 
refign their patent^ fcnt a C9py of it to the king, witK 
an addrefs full of expreffions of loyalty, and praying 
fcr the grant of a charter.. No further proceedings 
were had againft Plymouth. In July 1685, procefs 
was ifluedtb^ the king and council againfl Conne£ticul. 
In July 1686, the amiably of the colony agreed upa» 
an addfefs to his m^jetty, in which they befouj^t him 
tD Fecal the writ againft them, intreated his pardon for 
any fauks in their government, and rcqucftcd the con* 
tinuance of the charter. 

Ofthefthgiilar Prefervation of the Charter of C<mmBi»t 
(ut. . When the writ of quo warranto arrived, Con-r 
iie6licut fent Mr. Whiting as an agent to negociate 
for the preservation of their colonial charter and right9.v 
But in vain ; for the king and council had determined 
to vacate all the charters, and unite the colonies to the 
erown, under a governor of royal appointment. Sir 
£dmond Androfs was appointed the firft governor gen- 
eral over New England and arrived at Bofton in De- 
eember 1686. Soon after his arrival he wrote to Con-* 
nc&icntto refign their charter ; but without luccefs. 
IhOdober 1687, while the a&mbly was in feiQon> 
Governor Androfs arrived at Hartford witha eoa^pany 
df troops, and demanded a furrender of the charter. 
While the princtp^ ofEcers of government were de* 
bating with Androfs, on the fubjc£^^ and mai^ people 
were colle£led, a garment was fuddenly thrown over 
the candles, by which they were extinguifhed> and the 
charter, which lay on the table was. ficzed by Mr. 
Wadfworth of Hartford, conveyed away and fecreted 
within a krgc hoUow tree, ftill ftanding before the 
houfe of Mr. Wyliys. 

Of the fuhfeqiunt Proceedings in CmneBicut and Ma^ 
Jacbufetts. The charter waft fceute^^ W^ ^^W^^-^*^^ 
Androfs proceeded to take fotiaaV ^oS^SSsSJXvc^fL 'is^s. ^'' 
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eminent of Conne<^icut and annexed it to Maflacliu- 
fetts ; appointing o£Bcers eivil and military^ and malk* 
ing moil flattering proteftations of his good intentionfi. 
But he foon threw off the maflc, and excrcifed arbitrary 
power, in the moil unbounded manner. The weight 
of his defpotifm fell, with mod feverityj on Maifachu- 
fctts and Plymouth. Happily the reign of tyranny 
was of ihort duration ; for the arbitrary proceedings 
of his royal m after, king James, had rendered him fo 
odious in England, that he was obliged to flee from the 
kingdom. William, prince of Orange, who was in- 
vited to the throne of England, landed there in Novem- 
ber 1688, and delivered the nation. Upon the firft 
news of this revolution, the inhabitants of Boftonand 
the neighboring towns, fiezed the caille and arrefted 
Governor Androfs. This was on the 18th of April 
1689. As foon as William and Mary were proclaim- 
ed king and queen, the colonies refumed their charter 
governments, by authority from the crown, and Aq- 
drofs embarked for England* 

Of the Colonies after the RevolutUn. Conne£bicut 
obtained from the moft able lawyers in England, an 
opinion that the colony not having furrendered the 
charter under feal, and no judgment being entered oti 
record, the charter was not invalidated \ the former 
government was therefore re-eftabliflied : But the 
charter of MaiTachufetts having been vacated, the 
king granted a new charter, in which the right of ap- 
pointing the governor and counciU was vefted in the 
crovim. Sir William Phips was appointed the firft 
governor, and arrived with the new charter in May 
1692. Plyipouth urged for a feparate charter, but 
could not obtain one ; and it was a queftion for fome 
time, whether it (hould be annexed to New York or 
to MaiTachufetts. Finally it was annexed to the latter. 

Of another Attempt again/l the Colonies by Governor 

Dudley. Near the clofe of the reign of king William^ 

Govctnot Dudley had formed a new defign of procur- 

Ing all the charters in America lo >a^ -^^.^^xa^ ^w^\i\a 
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colonics to be united to tke cmwiu Early in the rei^ 
of queen Ann, who afcei&ded the duone in 1 7029 a 
biU for this purpole was a&ualiy laid before parlia- 
ment. The reaibns aMedged for the meafure werei 
that the colonies violated thelawaof trade^ defrauded the : 
revenue, harbored pirates and the like. Sir Henry 
AfliurU, t&eagent of <]!onne£kicut, remonftrated againft 
the meafure,. contradi£ked the charges againil the col- 
onies, and reprefented that fueh a plan Would be inju- 
rious to their rights, and ruinous to their profperity. 
Happily the bill was not pafTed, and all the attempts of^ 
Dudley were fruftrated. 

Of the Contn^erjiej of ^e New England Colonies' 
north the Dutch. In a few years after the Englifti came 
to America, a conteft arofe between them and the 
Dutch at Manhattan, refpe£bing theknds on the Con- 
nedicuf. Both parties were pleafed' with the fertility 
of the lands ; both claioied the foil and both intended, 
to gain poflcfEon of it. But the Dutch had purcha&d 
a few acres of land and phinted a fort on it in 1633^ 
before the Engltih had attempted a plantation. The 
Plymouth m^n however arrived and built a trading 
houfe in a week ortwo, after the Dutch liad got poiTef- 
fion. Notwithilanding. the enmity betweeii the Eng*- 
iifli and Diitch, die latter w/re fufiered to keep poiief- 
£on,ibr more than twenty year», when a >jiar break- 
ing oat, the Dulxh fort was taken, and the Irizids confif- 
oated, in 1^54* / 

Cf t/x Difput9s f^lattngto Long Ifland anf Delaware. ' 
About the year 1640, fome of the Connik(9:icut and 
Jiew :Haven planters, purchafed large tracls of land 
on Long Ifland, and began fettlemcnts. IThe.Ne^r' 
/Haven colony alfo made fetdements on thcl Dela\|are, 
The Dutch, wiihing to monopolize the titadc, de>|?r- 
roined toreftrain the Englifti from extending their %- 
tli^ments, and in 4642 invaded and brdce Vp the plaii- 
tations on Long Ifland and the Delaware. vThe Eng^ 
Kfii^eompkiiRcd alio that the Dut^h (ol4 ^tta^ %ss&.'5k\ssir;^ 
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unition to the Indians^-^-and for many years mutual 
accufations pafled between the parties. In 1650, Mr. 
Stuyvefant, the Dutch governor went to Hartford, be- 
ing invited to an amicable agreement with the commif- 
fioners of the colonies. He there made claim to the 
lands on the weft of the Connedlicut by grant and by 
purchafe from the natives and demanded a furrender of 
them» The commiflioncrs replied and manifefted their 
title Ky charter, purchafe and poffeilion. 

Of the Refult of the Conferenu, After much alter- 
cation, the parties agreed to fubmit their claims and 
differences to arbitrators, who, on the 19th of Sept. 
1650, came to the following determination. That as 
moft of the complaints and fubj efts of difpute arofe 
under the preceding governor of Manhattan, Mr. 
Kieft, they would not come to a full conclufiqn, until 
Mr. Stuyvefant had made a reprefentation of the fads 
to the company in Holland under whom he adled. 
With refpeft to the claims of New Haven and the 
Dutch to the land on the Delaware, then called South 
River, they declined a deciiionfor want of evidence 
on the part of tlie Dutch. But they determined that 
the boundary between the Englifh and Dutch, on Long 
Ifland, fhou/d be a (Irait line acrofs the ifland from the 
wcfternmoft part of Oyfter Bay 5 and on the main 
land, a line running from the weft fide of Greenwich 
Bay, northerly twenty miles into the country, provi- 
ded it iliould not come within ten miles of tne Hud- 
fon. The Dutch were permitted to hold their fort and 
lands in Hartford, and the remainder of the lands on 
both (ides of the Connecticut, was adjudged to the 
£ng]i{h. 

Of the fubfequent Difputes with the Dutch. After 
this award, the New Haven people attempted again to 
eftablifli themfelves on the Delaware ; but they were 
prevented by the Dutch, who arretted the meflengers 
lent to give notice of this refolution to the govertior. 
The New Haven people petitioned the commiffioners of 
tke United Coloniw to t«4tcfc vh^u my^^^ 
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tain their rights. The commiffioners remonftratcd to 
thel>utch governor, but without fucccfs. In 1653, 
the commiffioners held an extraordinary meeting, on . 
account of information that the Dutch had formed a 
plot againil the Engtifh, and were inftigating the In- 
dians to commit hoflilities. The evidence of fuch a 
plot convinced all the commiffioners, except thofc of 
MafTachufetts, who oppoFcd a war with the Dutch. 
Stuyvefant denied the plot and offered to prove his in- 
nocence. But no titisfa£i;ion was given, and men 
were raifed for an expedition againft the Dutch. The 
next fpring, in 1654, orders were receiv«d from Crom- 
well to treat the Dutch as enemies, and a fleet was feat 
with forces to ad againft them in America. But the 
defeat of the Dutch fleet under Admiral Tromp in Eu- 
rope, put an end to the war, and little was done in 
America, except the taking of the Dutch fort at 
Hartford. 

Of the . Difputes efter Conne^icut obtained a Char-- 
ter. After the reftoration of the royal government in 
England, in 1660, Connediicut obtained a charter 
which covered the colony of New Haven and extend- 
ed her limits to the South Sea. This extenfion of her 
claims weft ward on Long Ifland and in Weft Chefter, 
in confequence of this charter, alarmed governor Stuy- 
vefant, who fent agents to Connedicut in 1663, to 
treat with the legiflature on the fubjeft. The aflem- 
bly refolved, for the fake of peace, to forbear the ex- 
crcife of authority on the weft end of Long Ifland, 
provided the Dutch (hould not moleft the Englifti plan- 
tations, which petitioned to be under the government 
of Connedicut, and ;vhich had been received. |;jLb0ot 
the fame time, the aflcmbly authorized Thom^^^ejl ^ 
to purchafe of the Indians die land between Weft^efr 
ter and the Hudfon, as far fouth as Haerlem Greek, 
The patent to the Duke of York of the Dutch poflef- 
fions in America, granted March 12, 1664, was fol- 
lowed by an armament under Col. Nichols^ which t&« 

iuced them all te^fubjeetmlQAte^p'^v^^'^^^^^^'^ 
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and relcafcd the colonics from futther apprehenfions. 
from the Dutch. 

Of the Boundaries between ConneBicut and New Torku 
After Col. Nichols had fubdued New Netherlands, and 
given it the prefent name, N^w Tork^ he and his aflb- 
ciates, appointed by the crown, met with the agents^ 
appointed by Connecticut, and on the fifth of Decern^ 
ber, 1664, determined the boundary of their refped- 
ive jurifdidkion to be, a line beginning on the caft fide 
of Maroneck river or creek, at the place where the 
fait water meets the frefh, at high water, and thence 
north norweft to the line of Maflachufetts. They 
determined alfo the whole of liong Iflandto be under 
the jurifdidlion of the Duke of York, according to 
his charter -, fo that the New England colonies loft the 
poiTeifion of that ifland. 

Of the Prvcet'dings after the War with the Dutch, 
In March 1672, king Charles declared war againft the 
States of Holland, and in the following fummer, a. 
Dutch force arrived at New York and took poffeflion of 
it. The inhabitants of Delaware fubmitted to the 
Dutch, but the colony of Connefticut took meafures 
of defenfe, and oppofed the demands pf the Dutch 
who required the people of Long. Ifland to fubmit to 
their government, and take an oath of alkgiance to* 
the States of Holland. Th6 Dutch attempted to fub- 
due the ifland and fome of the weftern towns of the 
colony, but were repelled. In February r674, peace. 
took place between the powers at war ; by which Newr 
York wasreftored to the Englijfh. To prevent alldif-- 
pute, about his title, the Duke of York took a new pa- 
tent of his territories in Am'^ica, dated June 29^.' 
1674, and committed the government of them to Sir: 
Edmond Androfs. 

Of Androfs^ s Proceedings towards ConneBicut. Sir 
Edmond, by virtue of the patent to the Duke of York,, 
•claimed the land on the weft fide of the Connecticut, . 
•to the prejudice of the Conne£iicut charter, and in vh 

^Jsuion of the agreement o£ ^664* 'Xoi^joSftx^.^jS^ 
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tIaimSy he attempted in 1675 ^^ ^^^^ ^^ fort at Say- 
brook \ and after making a {how of his force, he re- 
quefted a conference, which was granted. Attempt- 
ing to read his commiffion and the Duke's patent, Capt, 
Bull, who commanded the fort, forbid the reading, 
and directed his clerk to read the proteft of Conne&i- 
cutagainft his proceedings. At this manly condudl 
Sir Edmond was fo much pleafed that on hearing the 
officer's name to be Btill^ he declared his << horns ought 
to be tipped with filver." Finding the colony refolute, 
he gave up his defign and failed to Long Ifland. 

Of the final Settlement of the Line between ConneBi* 
eui etnd New.Tork. In 1^83, Col. Dungan arrived at 
New York, in chara£ler of governor. In November, 
the General Court of Conne£kicut appointed a com* 
mittee to congratulate him on his arrival, and fettle 
the boundary between the two governments. On the 
28th of November of the fame year, the agents came 
to an agreement, that the line of partition fhould begin 
at Byram river,, at a point called Lyon's point, where 
that river falls into the found, and run northerly at not 
lefs .thaa twenty miles diiiance from. the. Hudfon, to 
the fouth line of MaiTachufetts^ This agreement was 
confirmed by the legiflature of Connecticut in May 
1684, the lines were in part run and ratified February. 
24, 1685^ by governor Dungan and governor Treat; 
This agreement was confirmed by king William, March 
28, 1700. Further progrefs was made in running the 
lines in 1725, but the bufinefs was not completed, till. 
May 14, 1 73 1 J when the lines were eftablifhed, as 
they now exifl. In thi« fettlcment New York ceded to 
Connecticut a tra£l; of land on the found, called Green- 
wich, which was fettled by Englifh people who chofc 
to be annexed to Connecticut j and in return, Con- 
necticut ceded to New York fixty thoufand acres' of 
much better land, called the Oblong. 

Of the Line between Maffachufetts and ConneEticut. ; 
The fouth line of MalTachufetts, according to charter 
runs weft from a point thiee mVk^ lo\x^^^ "^snr, \s^s:5^ 
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ibutherly branch of Charles Rirer and erer^r part of 
it ; and the north Ime of Connefiicut is the fouth line 
of Maflachu&tts. When Mr« Pynchon fettled Spring- 
field) and the fir (I plantations were made, in Conne£U- 
cut) in 1635, it was not known whether the territory 
would fall within the limits of Ma£^chufetts or not* 
But Mr. Pynchon at. firft confidered himielf as belong- 
ing to the jurifdieiion of tbe Connedicut plantations. 
In 1642, MaiTachufetts employed two furveyors. 
Woodward! and Safery, to run the line between the col- 
oniesk Theiie pretended to afcertain the fouth line on. 
Charles River and then failing round and going up the 
Conne£licut, they attempted to fix the line there, in 
the fame latitude. But either thre inattention or the 
ufeof bad inftruments, tliey determined the line to 
fall in Windfor, many miles fouth of the true line* 

Of the Mefifures taken j^or afcertaining the Boundary » 
Cbnnedlicut was difiatisfied with the determinatioaof 
Woodward and Safinery^ and made repeated propofaU 
to Mafiachufetts for a mutusd adjuilment of the con*» 
troverfy> which were inefie£bual. In 1694, a com- 
mittee appointed by Conne£^icut, run the line ^nd. 
found the former furvey very erroneous. In this fitua— 
tion^ the inhabitants of Suffield and Enfield, who fet- 
tled under the claims and jurifdifiion of Mafiachu- 
fetts, continued to encroach upon Windfor and Symf- 
bury^ which excited warm animofities*. In the year 
1700, further attempts were made to procure an ami-^ 
cable fettlement of the difpute ; the. line was run by 
commiifioners of both colonies^ in 1702, and found 
to fall far north of the former line ; but Mafiachufetti 
difagreed to their report. In 1 708, Conne£kicut ap-^ 
pointed commiifioners with full powers to run the line 
and eftablifh the boundary \ and refoived that unlefs 
MaiTachufetts would unite to complete the bufinefs, 
they would apply to the crown. 

Of the Settlement of the Boundary betnveen Majfachu' 
fetts and Connecticut., MaiTachufetts did not agree at 
pnoe to tlic pnopofal of Connedk^it \ Wt *m ii^-^? 
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jebmmiflioneTs were appointed on the part oi both col- 
onies, who came to an agreement on the 13 th of Ju-^ 
]y. On running the line, it was found to fall north of 
£itfield^ Sttffield and Woodftock, which of courfc 
came within the jurifdi&ion of Connedicut. As ait 
equivalent for the land which had been , taken from 
Connefticut by encroachments, Maifachufetts granted 
a trad of land in the wefterti, part of that colony, 
ttrhich, iii 17 16, was fold for two thoufand two hun- 
dred and feventy fout dollars, which fum was applied 
to the ufe of Yale College. This agreement however 
was not confidered as conclufive and fatisfa<3ory \ t&yt 
was the boundary between the two ftates definitively 
fettled till May 1 804. 

Of Rhode IJland, By the original patent of Con^ 
tiediicut, granted by the Earl of Warwick to Lord S%f 
and others, dated March 19th, 1631, the eafteri^Hm* 
k of the colony was Narraganfet River. In thi char- 
ter of i6<Jj, the fame river was made the eaflern boun-i 
dary of the colony. In March 1643, the planters at 
Providence and Newport obtained from the Earl of 
Warwick and the commiflioners of plantations, a 
charter of incorporation, with powers of govern* 
meRt ; but the boundaries of their jurifdidion were 
not defined. In the following year, fome of the plan- 
tets applied to the commiiioners of the United Colo- 
nies, to be received under the government of one of 
the cokinies, anii received for anfwer that if the tnajor 
part of the landholders would, wkhout nefervation^ 
fubmit, either Maflaehufctts or Plymouth might re- 
ceive them. 

- Of the Determination of the Colomes cpf^cerning Rhode 
Jjland. At a meeting of the commiffioners of the col- 
onies held at Plymouth in Sept. 1648, an application: 
wta received from the Rhode Iflanders to be received 
into the confederacy 5 but the commiifioners replied, 
that upon pcrufal of the Plymouth patent, they found 
Rhode Ifland to be within that patent, which they had 
no right to abridge v and tTiiax %t^^v c':^\i:\jSvo\ss» -ixjw^^^ 
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turbance cxiftcd. among the inhabitants — Yet If thcjf 
would acknowledge tkemfelves within the jurifdi£liGit 
of Plymouth, they would be received into the onioii 
and prote6);ed. But they never confentedi and main- 
tained a di(lin£k civil government. 

Of the Extenfion ^ the Bounds of Providence Planta-^ 
tions. The commimoners appointed by Charles 24 to 
fettle difputes between the colonies, at the head of 
whom yras Col. Nichols, determined that as the Narra* 
ganfets had^ in 1644, fubmitted to become fubjedis of 
the crov^n of England, their country alfo belonged to 
tlie crown. They ordered the purchafers to remove 
from the lands, and arbitrarily extended the bounds of 
the province to Paucatuc river. In 1661, the United 
Colonies remonftrated with the government of Rhode 
Ifland, againfl the intrufions of their people upon lands 
near Paucatuc and. the Pequot country, which had been 
conquered by the joint arms of Maflachufetts and Con- 
nefticut, and had been located and difpofed of. Fre- 
quent difputes arofe between ConneAiCut anid Rhode 
Ifland. I 

Of the charter Limits of Rhode Ifland. In the char- 
ter granted to Rhode liland and Providence Planta- 
tions, by Charles zd, dated July 8j 1663, the colony 
was bounded weft on Pgucatuc river, north on Mafla- 
chufetts, and eaft by the weft line of the Plymouth 
colony, along the eaft fideofSeckonk river to Patucket 
falls. This charter included the lands to the Narra- 
ganfet river, which had been included irt the old pat* 
ent of Conne£^icut in 1632, and which, the king had,' 
the year before, confirmed by charter to Connecticut* 
This occafioned great uneafmefs and controverfies. — 
Rhode Ifland pleaded, in juftification, an agreement 
between Mr. Winthrop and Mr. Clark in England, 
dated March 7th, 1663, by which Mr. Winthrop as 
:|gent for Connefticut, confented that Paucatuc (houM 
be the boundary between the colonies. 

Of the ConqueJ} of the Narraganfets and final Settle^ 
^/!f/^/Jh Boundary. la 1676, \ht fotc^^ oi tYi&XXuy 
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rtd colonies fubdmed xkt Narraganfets, and took poflef- 
fion of their country. The Rhode Iflanders had not 
affiited in the conqued, and Connedicut, rcjedling the 
agreement of Mr. Winthrop, as void for waot of au- 
thority, determined to fettle and govern the country. 
In confequence of thefe difputes, commiflioners were 
appointed by king Charles, April 7th, 1683, to inquire 
into the claims of the parties. On the 20th of 0£lo- 
ber they reported, that the Narraganfct country of 
right belonged to Connefticut. This report was not 
confirmed by the king and the controverfy continued, 
many years, when a fpirit of conciliation induced 
Connefticut to appoint a committee to make an ami- 
cable fettlement of the controverfy. On the 12 th of 
May 1702, the agents of the two colonies agreed and 
confirmed the line between them, to be Paticatuc river, 
from the fea to the mouth of Afhaway — thence a ftrait 
Kne to the fouth weft comet of Warwick — and thence 
ft north line to Maffachufetts. This line was run in 
1728 and remains the boundary between the ftates of 
Connefticut and Rhode Ifland. ' 

Of the eajiern Boundary between Majfachufett^ and 
Rhode IJland. The colony of Rhode Ifland was bound- 
ed by charter on the welt line of Plymouth. After 
Plymouth was annexed to Maflachufetts in 1692, dif- 
putes arofe concerning the boundary between that col- 
ohy and Rhode Ifland, which were not finally termin- 
atcjj tin about the year 174c, when commiffioners were 
» a{>potnted to fettle the boundary. To the furprize of 
Mafiachufetts, the line was determhied to be caft of 
Briftol, Tiverton and fevefaj other towns, which had 
alwKys been confidered as within Plymouth or MafTa- 
chufetts, but which were now arfnexcd to Rhode Ifl- 
and. Mafiachufctts appealed to the crown, but with- 
out eflFe£^. The line was eftablifhed and now remains 
the boundary between the two ftates. 

Of the Government of New Hampjhire. The foft 
plantations on the Pafcataway were begun under ^va.^ 
to Mafoo aad Gorges^, bcfot^ i\\t ii^^it^^ii^Sna^^^^^n^Nik- 
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fetts cbartcr. Other fettkments wer^ n?adc under i, 
purchafe from the Indians. T*he planters, having no 
form or powprs of goyernmejit from the crpwn, united 
and formed regulations for their government, and for 
fonie time, tlieir governor wa^ appointed by the pro- 
prietors in England. In 1641, they formally fubmit- 
ted to the government of Maffachufdtts, and continued 
fubje£i to it, until the year 1675, when the h?irs of 
M;ifon and Gorges revived their claims, which had 
been fufFcred to lie dormant^ and dem^nc'ed tlieir pro-^ 
perty and right of government. Upon a hearlt^ of 
the parties^ it was determined by the judges of England,, 
that the towns on the Pafcataway M'cre not within, the. 
bounds of Maflachafetts. Accordingly on the i8t)io£ 
September 1679, * commilfion pafled the grea^ feal, 
cre^ing Njw Hampfhire into a feparatq and royal 
government. 

Of the Boundaries between Maffa'chufetts n/iif New, 
Kamj^ire. For many years after this fcparation, a, 
controvcrfy fvibfiftcd between thbfe colonies, r?lativ^ 
to their refpeQive boundaries. At length, in i737i 
commiflioners duly appointedj having heard the par- 
ties and confidered their claims, made a report wwH 
was difagreeable to both. The parp^s appealed, tq 
the king and council, who, in I73$>j decided that the 
liili between the colonies on the fouth of New Hamp- 
fhire, {hould ran three miles north of the Merri^naC* 
from the fea to a point due north of Pautucket. falls. ; 
then a due weft courfe to his majefly's other govern- 
ments. On the jlorth, a line along the middle of Paf- 
cataway, and the Salmon Falls river, to th? farthefl; 
head of the fame, extending one hundred and twenty 
miles from Pafcataway harbor, was e{lab}iOied as th^ 
boundaiy bet>yeen Nevfr Hampfhire. and Marine. Thcjfig 
are the prefent boundaries. 

Of Vermont' That tra^ of Ij^n^ which li^espn th^ 
iircft fide of Connedicut river, between the noyth line 
of Maflachufetts and Canada, remained a wildenieiisj 
till about the ^ear X750t Th^ chat^«c> wi ^>jvt& Qt 
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New HampIHirc Hid hot txt'ehd to tlie Conhe£licut \ 
i^iit aftfer the fcttlemcnt of ffie line bctvtreeh that colony 
iltiA MafTatRufctts in 1739, a line which was riin in 
1741, the colony of Nbw Hampfhirc began to extend 
fier claim^ well ward ais ftr as the tall line of New York, 
tkriiich i§ tw^enty miles ftorh the Hudfori. Fott Durii- 
liiei: had been built ih 1724J for a proteflioh againft 
ihe favages \ ^ it was fuppofed at that time to be iii Maf- 
fachufetts, but on running the linje, it fell to the north * 
of that coloiij^, ^arid Ne^ Hampfhire confidered it as 
withiii her jiirifdi£fi6n. The place is now in the town 
hi Brittleborough, in Veirrtiont. 

Ofihefirjl Locations ih Vermont. In. 174^, Bcnning 
Went's^brth, governor of New Hablpflilr^, granted a 
to^nffiip bn the ^ieft, and adjoining to the colony of 
i«fcw York, ^Hich he called Benhington — ^This is" the 
oldeft town in that ftate. For many years, he con- 
tinued to gratrt towftfliips oil the weft C\Ag of the Cori- 
riefticut, and the teffitory thtis afcquired the hainc df 
iffeW Hatnpfliire gtarits. Under theft grants lettle- 
ihehts were niade With furpHzihg rapidity ; efpecially 
aft^ the contjuefl of Canada in 1760. — About this 
UMc, Ncikr York began to aflcrt her claim to this iriSt 
hi Itlnd, uhder fhe clauft of the gtant to the Dvkt oi 
York, which fptcrfied the fands 6n the" weftftde of the 
CohfteElkui : and iii i7^3> Goternor Colden iilued i 
J)tdcldmdtion aflfehing that claini. In 1764, the gov- 
ernor of New Hampihire iffucd a proclamatioh, aflert- 
ing the claims of that colony to the fame territory. 

Of the Progrefs of the Controverfy. The govern nteht 
of New York applied to the crown, and in 1764 an 
tnAix was obtained, in which his majefty declared tht 
CoTinefticat to be the boundary between New Ham^- 
ftiirc and New York, which was confidered by New 
York, as a dccifion that the territory belonged to that 
colony. In cbrifeqUence of which, the governmerit of 
New York proceeded to divide the tetritory into coun- 
ties, ereO: courts and grant lands. The ^rauts i^csiji^ 
by New Hampshire, wet^ i^cWc^^oAi^*^^^^'"^^ ^^^^ 
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the grantees wtstt required to furrendcr them and 
take new grants under New York. Adions of eject- 
ment were brot and judgment recorered againft the oc- 
cupants. Some of the inhabitants complied with the 
requifitions \ and many refufed. Controrerfies fuc- 
ceeded which ended in oppofition to the {heriff* of AU 
bany, confufions and riots. In 1767, th^ agents of 
the fettlcrs procured an order of the king to put a ftop 
to the proceedings of New York. 

. Of the violent Meafures (f New Torh. In 1 772, 
Governor Tryon of New York made fome attempts to 
cfFeft an amicable adjuftnient of this controverfy j but 
the claims of the partie^ could not be recoiiciled. In 
1 774, the legiflature of New York pafl'ed an adl, mak- 
ing it felony in any of the fettlers to refufe to furrender 
himfelf to the orders of the governor and council^ and 
a, reward was oflired for apprehending feven of the 
principal fettlers. The confequence was, a combina- 
tion on the part of the fettlers^ to refift die claims of 
New York by force. An attempt was made ip concert 
with Col. Skccn, to procure this territory to be erefied 
into a feparate royal government 5 but the revolution- 
ary war in 1775, changed the afpcft of affairs. The 
feffion of the court at Weftminfter was oppofed by 
force — one man was killed by the military^in attempting 
to dlfperfe the infurgents ; and a committee of the 
inhabitants refolved it to be the duty of the fettlers to 
renounce and refift the government of New York, un- 
til fome fecurity could be obtained for their lives and 
fafety. 

Of the Proceedings of tl^e Settlers during the War. 
In autumn 1775, fome perfons attended upon the con- 
grefs in Philadefphia, to obtain advice — but nothing 
could be obtained, except the opinions of individuals, 
that it was prudent to affociate and form temporary 
regulations. In January 1776, a convention at Dorfet 
prepared and tranfmitted a memorial to congrefs, 
manifeftirig their readinefs to bear a full proportion of 
fhe burdens of die war, but uollob^ cotv^d^x^d^jibe- 
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kmgifig to New York; Another convention in July 
1776, entered into an aflbciation for the defence of 
&etr rights, and in September, they refolvcd to take 
meafures for. erefling their territory into an independ- 
ent date. A general convention was called and met 
in January 1777 at Weftminfter. On the 1 6th of that 
imonth) it^ was rcfolved that tlie <*difti?i£l of territory, 
called New Hampfhire grants, of right ought to be and 
is hereby declatred to bean independeiit ftate." To this 
territt^ was given the name of Vermont^ which iigniw 
fies green mountain, fifom the mountains of that name, 
running thro the ftate. 

Of the proceedings of/ Congrefs in regard to Vermont, 
No fooner was a government and (late formed in this 
tdrritory, than an application was made to congrefs by 
the convention, to be received into the ccmfederacy, as 
an' independent ftate. To this meafurc, the ftate of 
New York made a moH formidable oppofition j and 
to prevent a rupture, or dangerous altercations with 
New York, congrefs was obliged to decline receiving 
Vermont into the union, and avoid any aft that ftiould 
be conftrued into an acknowledgment of the independ-: 
cnce of that ftate. New Hampfhire had long before 
ceafed to exercifc jurifdiftion over the territory and 
had withdrawn all claims to the property. 

Of the Extenfton of Vermont Jurifdidlion. By the 
origmal grants to Mafon, under which New Hamp- 
fhire was fettled, the colony could not claim more than 
fjxty miles of territory from the mouth of the Pafcata- 
way. But feveral towns weft of. that line were fettled 
and governed by New Hampfhire by common confent.* 
In 1778, fixteen of the towns oh the eafl of the Cbn- 
neflicut, and not within the limits of the grants to 
Mafon, petitioned to be united with Vermont. This 
queftion was referred to the people, and the afTembly 
injunis 1778, voted to receive them into the jurifdic- . 
tion of Vermont. This meafurc alarmed Nv« ttasss^^-- 
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and to congrefs. That body was much difpleafed, and 
the next affembly in Vermont voted not to ered the fix- 
teen towns into a county, which was a virtual difavow- 
al of their former proceedings. 

0/ the Claims to Vermont. The inhabitants of tte 
fixtcen difcarded towns, and fomc of the towns on 
the weft of the ConncSicut, made a feeble attempt to 
'crca another ftatc, whofc center amd feat of govern- 
ment ihould be on the rivet » bmt without fuccefs. To 
prevent fuch confoiion and altercation, Yermonti int 
February 1 779, voted to diffoive the union with the 
ilxteen towns. Soon after this ftep, New Hampdike 
voted to afitrt her claim to the wh(de territ^ry^ a$> far 
as the bounds of New York, and New York aAsrttdS 
her c]ann a^Ka to the whole territory v as far ais the Coix- 

, .ne^ciftt. &Sd>fiac&uf€tts alfo fet up a claim to a f^t 
of the fame* hnrds*. bi thts flate of things, the govern*- 
chr of New York cxcrcifcd a£ls of authority withm 
Vermont, a«d every tiling wore tkc appearance of an 
a(>peal to arms. Some military officers commiffioiied 
\pf the governor of New York, were taleen prifoners by 
CoL Alien' of Vermont ; butupoit the goTcmor's appli- 
cation t9 congrefs^, tbey were liberated. 

Of the Prock'ediitgt of CtOTgrefi on that Occafisn* Cd«- 
grefs diredled their commiiikifiersj appoitrteit f or the 
putpofe, to inquire into the fa^s relative to thefe cottf- 

. tioverfies ;- but t^his^ incfuhry produced no reeonciSaiCfonrb 
Coiigrefe therefore, it* September r779, recoihmendcsdl 
to the p^arties cottcernedy to pafe laws' autjioriflsifigcon-- 
grcfs tb hear and^ detemtin their differences. New 
York and New M^mpfitire complied ; but Vermont 
declined it, as did Bftaffachirfctts. The governrtient of 

. Vermoitt pnbKflied' an' appeal/ in which it wa^maift^ 
tained that eongtefs ought not to intermeddle with 
the police and govertinienr of thatftate, or a^itratB 
upon its rights. In Jufte 1 78^0^, coi^gtcfe r^KfdWed- that 
the proter^g^ cf Vermdnt Mr<s«i highly un'^rsfniintai^ 

iUf sfiid fuhvetfirm <£ the pea<ie* ^tid -^i^tMot^ <si ^n 

Ujsjted Sia t€$. In Septcn*)^*, iw^td^ V^^^ ^^ ^a^'^ 
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cvidcncc6f the cfamifof tke ftdtes^ to the territory of 
Vermont) but the bftfinefs was left unfinifhed. 

Of the Exte^fion $f the JurifdOthn of Vermont, Ver- 
mont being preiTed by it» opf>ofer8| determined to en- 
large the limits and augmesit the ftrer^th of the ftate. 
By means of oircular letters^ a converttion vras called 
of delegates from the town^ <m the ea^t £\i!k of the rir- 
er. Forty three towns agreed to unite wMi Vermont, 
and in February 1781, tbciffdefirc wsi8 no tilled to the 
afiemHy of Vermont at Wiij^for. Upon which the 
AiTembJy on the i4thof that month, refolred to claim 
the jarifdi£t:bn o£ all the territbry in New Hampfliire, 
weft of the Malbn line^ On the 2 2d the articles of 
unicm were ratified^ Some perfens within ihe limits 
of New iForlE, having intimated a defire tb' be united 
with Vermont, for protedion, the aiembly on the 
14th of February, refolvedto extend their claim of ju- 
rifdidlbn to the ri^er Hudfon, 

Of the Negociatioris of Vermont nuith the Briiijb Com^ 
fHander* Not having been able, by repeated applica^ 
tions, to proctsre an admiffion into the union of the 
ftates, the leaders in Vermont ado|>ted the ^an of ex- 
citing the jealoufy of Congrefs, by entering into a ne- 
gociation with the BiJtifh commanders in New York 
and Canada^ and by making it believedy that, if not 
received into the union, the ftate would put itfelf un- 
der the prote^ion of the Britifli government. This 
ncgociation was attended with this goodefte£l: — it i- 
mtifed the Britilb with the hope of detaching that ftate 
from the American confederacy, and induced them to 
fafpend hoftrltties aa its frontiers. This farce was 
continued, with great addrefs abotit three years, until 
the peace of 1785. 

Of the Meafures which kd to the Adtniffion of Vermont 
into the Union. On the 7th of Auguft 1 7 8 1 , congrefs 
refolved to appoint ^ eorfimittee-of five to confer with 
the agents of ttie fetcral contending ft.^.tfe^^ it^<x^Q6s\^ 
the cteimj df VeriAotit to mfe^«i\4etvtt. 0^<^^ ?-^ 
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to the recognition of Vermont as an independent ftatc^ 
that all its claims ea(l of the Connedicut^ and within 
twentv miles of theHudfon, (hould be relinquiihed. — 
In Ouober, thefe refoludons were confidered by the 
affembly pf Vermont, but it was deternMned not to 
comply with the conditions. In this fituation of af- 
fairs, New Hampihire and New York prepared to re^ 
pel the ufurpations of Vermont upon their territorj^r 
widi force of arms. Fortunately, no blood was ihed, 
and in January 1782, General Wafliington interpo-- 
fed his influence, and like a guardian angel, perfuad- 
ing the f ulers of Vermont to recede from their unwar<- 
rantable claims^ pointed out to them the way to fafety^- 
On the 28th of February 1782, the affembly of Ver-' 
mont withdrew their claims within their original limits^ 
the Connecticut on the eafl and New York line on 
the weft. 

Of nenj^ Sources of Altercation, In the county of 
Windham, were fomeperfons attached to the gorern- 
ment of New York, who oppofed the raifmg and 
paying of men for proteding the frontiers of Vermont 
and who attempted to exercife the powers of govern- 
ment under authority from the goyernment of New 
York. The Sheriff, aided by the military, wasfentto 
protefl: the courts — Five of the obnoxious charafters 
were baniflicd and others fined. New York appealed 
to congrefs, who, in December 1782, refolyed that 
the proceedings of Vermont were derogatory to the 
authority of the United States, and dangerous to the 
confederacy. Theyalfo required Vermont to indem- 
nify the perfons who had fuffered damages from their 
proceedings. This refolution had no effect, but to 
call forth a bold and fpirited remonftrance from the 
governor and council of Vermont, and another from 
the affembly, difputing the right of congrefs to inter- 
meddle with the government of the ftate, and announ- 
cing their determination to maintain independence. 
Qf /iej^nal Admiffim ^f VetmmX into tWUm«n. 
^^cr the pence of lyS^i VeTmon\j id^^fcA^lt^m vfes. 
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fear of an enemy, was lefs foHcitous about joining the 
confederacy of ftates. In this condition, it continued 
a feparate ftate, managing its own concerns, until the 
year 178^. But after the organization of the general 
governtnent over the ftates, in that year. New York 
ceafed to oppofc the independence of Vermont, and 
in July 1 789^ appointed commiffioners to fettle the con- 
troverfy. In O^ober, Vermont appointed commiilion- 
ers for .the fame purpofe. After meeting and deliber- 
ating, the parties agreed — and New Tork confented 
that Vermont ifaould be admitted into the union, on 
condition of paffingan aft to pay to New York thirty 
thoufand dollars, as a compenfation for lands in Ver- 
mont claimed by citizens of New York — In confe- 
quence of this agreement, a conTention was called at 
Bennington. In January 1 79 1 , a refolution was pafled 
for joining the confederacy, and agents were appoint- 
ed by the affembly to repair to Philadelphia to ncgoci- 
ate the union. On the i8th of February 1791, the 
bufinefs was cotnpleted, and Vermont became a mem- 
ber of the confederacy. 

Of the Ckntroverfy between ConneBicut and Penfyt' 
*0ania» Conne£ticut, by her charter, extended from 
the Narraganfet river on the eaft to. the South Sea on 
the weft excepting fuch lands as were then occupied 
by prior fettlers. This charter was granted in 1662, 
In 1 68 1 William Penn obtained a grant of lands oa 
the weft fide of Delaware river, extending northward 
to the forty third degree of latitude. The date of this- 
grant is nearly nineteen years after the dat« of the char- 
ter of Conne£iicut 5 but it covers a part of the territo- 
ry which the people of ConneQicut confidered as 
granted to them. For nearly a century after the date 
of the charter, Connedjicut negledled to claim and 
fettle that part of her territory, which lay weftward 
of the colony of New York ; and the commiffionera 
fcnt by the king determined in 1664, that the river or 
creek called Maronec, feouldbe Ae wcftern boundary 
of Connef^icuta 
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Of the Purchafe and Settfemenf of Wyoming. After 
Ctttthc€Hcat hfed grfehtcd all the lahds €aft\tratd df Nc^ 
York, fdmfc jieribhs forftied a dcfigh of plahlting thfe 
}ahd6 Vitbin h^r charter, on thb Si!ifquehanna. A 
i:6i)ipsttiy wa^ formed irt 1753, ^^^ a purchafe ttt^d^e 
ftnom the faeh(*ms of the fix nations, by deed dated July 
itth, 1 754, of a large traift of lahd on the Sufqufe- 
hartna, fet Wybrtiing. The Icgiflature df Contiedlicut 
fiihdiotied the proce'i^dirig ; but by teafon of the wat^ 
Which folloinHed, thie land lay vacant, tUl 1^67.^ i^ltitn 
the firft ifettlemertts ^crc beglih, Vvhich t^ci^ enlai^ed 
to thd following ycarfti and clpccially in 1768. lil 
1774, thfe fetttemeht ^Ai ereft^d into a totvh called,. 
Weftifnorelahd, which fertt reprefentatires to thfe rf- 
ftrfibly of ConhefHciit. In 1776^ it #as fofmfed Itii 
to a eoUtrty, and courts eftablifhcd, as ih oth6f couritiei^ 
iifi the colorty. 

OfihePenfyhahia PutchafeofthefameLdnds, Th^ 
frfeaty 6f the Gonneflictit men M^ith th^ IhdJaiis, arid 
tM fllbfequeilt purchafe, Excited thfe jealoUfy of th4 
proprietaries of Penfylvania ; and they etitered into ^ 
negOciatidn Vrilh Hendrick, a faehfem ^hb had de- 
tlin^d fignirig the de^d to the CorincSicUt purch^i 
ftts> to procure a deed of the fafrie lands irid defcdt 
the Gorinefticut purchafe^ This objeft #jts efftfted 
f6 fai^ afs that si deed tJf thd lands was obtained from thd 
tedlati chiefs. Grants of lands wer€ triitdb utfcJer tB6 
gbVeirnrtient of Penfylvania, and fettleriierits beghil 
#bich exched warm difpotes, arid ah attetript ^as fnade 
td dl^iVe thct €ohrie£ticut fcttlers frorii the lands b jr forc^ 
of ^ffiis. 

Of the Pn^rtfs of thn Controvtrfj. Iti 17^6 the Ka 
giflatUre of Corindaicut tranfctiitted to England ceftalft 
queftidns to be pfopofcd to the ftip^ abld lawyers, ref- 
pcaing Yifti title to land^ weft of New York. TW 
anf^irers Were favorable to htt claims and determihcd 
the eolotiy to maintain them. But the revolutionary 
war fuipended the contrbvetfy, until the year I'JiXf 
when both ftatcs agreed to appo\tvl con\itv\^<>iMt^ Vv>a\ 
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1^ powers to ^etermin the 4M*pi4te. Tk(? ciQ)minv& 
fio^^rs were aippoijptcdi and a^ a^ o( cor^r^f^ W^e^ 
pg^edj con{litutit>g tham a court to hear 9nd d^^r^ 
t!(i\n the controyerfy. This aft ^as da^ed Augidft i^i, 
17.8^. On the ipthof Npvembfjr 1782^ t;l>e cpfl:^ii^, 
lipners met a^d opene4 the court atTre^toci. ' 

Ofth Points in the Contrerner/y. The agents qIQ^^ 
heftiput, in fupport of their claims, relied oa, tljp. 
charter granted in 1^29 to the council o{ Plyin^pin^^ 
-r-the EarJ ot Warvvick's, deed tp Lprd S^y and Sea^ 
and, cpxnp^ny. in 1631 — il\e. charter of Connefticwl^ 
granted in 1662^ and the purchafe frpnj the Indiijni 
in 1754. The agents of Penfylrania refted their; 
caufe pn tlie grant of the lands to Williani Penn in. i^-f. 
rr-z deed from the Indians to the prppri^tary, 4^t^4 
Oftob?? 25, 1736, gxanting to Iwi tb§ right <rf pijer. 
einptipn to the lands in queftipn— and; on the knpwn 
and, eftablilhed bounds of tl>e ftatci of Pcnnfylyanisi, 
It w^as. urged that the fet^kment of the Kne, betw^cA 
New York and Conned icut in 1650, 1664, and 10,83^^ 
had eftablifhed the weftern boundary-, of Connpfticut^r 
But the agents of -the latter ftate m'dintained tjbat thpf^ 
decifipns were intended only to fix the diyifipn^Ui^^ 
Wtween New. X^^^^ ^"^ Cpnne.6licut. 
. Of thfi DeterminfltiGn, of the Cotiri. On. th^, 1 3tjb of 
D^ceniber 1782, the court pronounced their ju.dgn>ent| 
that it was their unanimous opinion, the ftate pJECoiftf 
nefticut had no right to the land^ in Controyerfy \ bjuj: 
that the jurifdiftion and: preemption of aU the^terri^Of 
ry lying within the chartct boundary of Penfykariia^ • 
then claimed by Conncdlicut, of right belonged tpPen- 
fylvaniar-rThia decifion terminated the. cofttroverfy on 
tne part of the ftate of Conned icut 1 but a3 it did not 
determin the right to the foil, a long and violent copr 
troverfy enfued between Penfylvania and the fetttere a^ 
Wyoming. 

Of the Weftern Referve. Notwithftanding the ft ate 
pf Connefticut, acquirfccd Ja the decifipn of the court 
ifcT^edtoJo^ fofk^ai^it tefsfta^^t\5ftA>5v^v;<^^^^ 
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Pcnfjrlvatiia, yet they maintained thdr claim to all the 
territory witnin the north and fouth boundary lines 
of the (late, as exprefled in the charter, lying weft of 
die Weftcrn limit of Penfylvania^ and extending to 
the Miffiiippi. In compliance with the recommenda- 
tion of Gongr^fs, and with a view to obtain the implied 
fan£lion of their charter claims, the date of Connefti- 
cut, by their delegates in Congrefs in the year 1786 ce- 
ded to the United Slates, all the lands within the char- 
ter limits, weft of Penfylvania, excepting a tradl of 
one hundred and twenty miJes in length, adjoining to 
Pcnfylvania, on the weft. This ccflion was accepted, 
and the acceptance was confidered as an indiredl ac- 
knowledgement that the Conned icut claim was well 
founded. This tra£l of one hundred and twenty miles, 
thus excepted out of the ceffion, was called the Referve, 

Of the Sale and appropriations of the Referve, A part 
of the refervcd land, amounting to half a million of 
acres, was granted by the ftate to the inhabitants of 
New London, Fairfield, and Norwalk, whofe proper* 
ty had been deftroyed by the Britifti troops, during the 
war. The remainder was fold, in 1795, and the mon- 
ey arifing from the fale appropriated to the purpofe of 
conftituting a perpetual fund, for the fupport of fchooJs 
in the ftate. To fecure this land and the title to the 
purchafers, againft the xjlaims of the United States, 
an a6t of congrefs was obtained in the beginning of 
the year 1800, by which the title of Conne£licut was 
tronhrmed, and the pUrchafers fecured in their poflet 
lions •, on the condition that the ftate of Connedlicut 
ihould relinquifti all future claim to land, lying weft- 
Ward of the prefent limits of the ftate. At the May 
feffion of the legiflattire in 1800, an aft was paflcd ful- 
ly complying with this condition, and thus ended a 
controverfy which had lafted more than thirty years. 
Tlie territory thus referved forms a part of the ftate of 
Ohio. 

Of the Government and Laws of the New England 
CM/uf/. The char^rs uudet vi\vic\x xSaa %^ fe.\xk> 
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ments in New England were made^ vefted in the <:oq)o- 
rafionls, the power oT making all laws whicli flioulA 
be deemed expedient, provided they were not repug- 
nant to the laws of England. By the charter of Maf- 
ifachufetts, the powers of government were lodged in 
the governor, deputy goveifnor and eighteen affiftants, ♦ 
who were to be chofcn by the freemen, and who con- 
ftituted a court to be h^ld monthly — and in the whok 
body of the freemen, who were to be fummoned to hold 
a general court at lead once in a y«ar. The fir ft gene- 
ral court in Bofton was held May 17, Old Style, 163 1, 
when alltheffeettien attended and took the oath. 

, Of thefirjl Praaice under the Charter. At the firft 
eleftion the freemen chofe the a^ffiftants and thcfe chofe 
the governor and deputy governor from among their 
own number 5 but this was a departure from the char- 
ter 5 and at the general court in May 1632, it was 
ordered that the freemen Ihould ehoofe the governor 
and afS'ftants annually, and the governot be always fe- 
le<Slcd from among the affiftants. The governor and 
affiftants at firft exercifed great powcrs-^even to the 
laying of taxes, without confulting the freemen. The 
people in Watcrtowti oppofed this praftice, but the 
court of affiftants fummoned them to appear before 
the court at Bofton, and fconviiiced them that the 
*< government was rather in the nature of aparlia^ 
ment, than of a city corporation." The pppofers 
therefore fubmitted andrettafted what was called their 
error ; but in fad: was a correift opinion. 

Of the ^^alifcations of a Freeman. In addition to 
the ufual qualifications of ele£lors, the poileffion of 
property and a good charaflier, the firft fetclers of New 
England made it requifite, that a man ihould be in full 
communion With the church, to entitle him to the priv- 
ilege of voting for^rulcrs, and it was ufual for the can* 
didate to procure a certificate from his minifter, of his 
orthodox principles and moral converfation. In Maf- 
fachufctts, a propoGtion was made to the couK in 

O 
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1644, to repeal this law and extend the rights of free-* 
roen to others, who were not church members ; but it 
was poftponed, and the law continued till the year 
1662, when it was repealed, in conformity with the 
injunftions of king Charles the fecbnd. 

Of Changes in the Government of Majfachufetts. It 
was cuftomary at firft for all the freemen of the colony 
to meet in general court, and the governor, affiftants 
and freemen all alTcmbled in one body or houfe. As 
the freemen multiplied, it became inconvenient for iall 
to attend, and at the eleftion in April, 1634, the free- 
men chofe two of their number from each town to 
meet and confult upon fome matters, previous to the 
general court in May, which had for their objeft a lim* 
itatioh of the powers of the court of affiftants. Af- 
ter a confultation, and a perufal of the charter, they 
were convinced that the court of affiftants had exceed- 
ed their powers, and repaired to the goveriiot to advife 
with him and to propofe the abrogation of fome of their 
laws. The governor fuggefted, that as it was incon- 
venient for all the freemen to attend, a fele£i numbet 
of them (hould revifc, confider and prepare new laws 
or alterations, for the general court. 

Of the Eftablifiment of tlepnfeniatives. In confe-^ 
quenceof tnefe proceedings, the general court in May 
1634 enaAed that there mould be four general courts 
annually, but the whole body of freemen Ihould be 
prefent only at the court of eleSibns, and at the oth- 
er three courts deputies^ only from the towns ftiould at- 
tend and manage the public concerns. The number 
of deputies from c^ich town was three until the year 
1639, wheaby an order of the general court the num-^ 
ber was reduced to two. This ordinance excited much 
popular jealoufy, which gradually yielded to a full 
conviftion of its expedience. 

Of the Origin of a negative Vote in the Court of Af 
Jtftants. At the general court in September 1634, the 
Newtown people, under Mr. Hoote/srefcnted a re- 
qucil for permiffion to Temo\e lo C^xva^QCtRXiX > ^2Q«^ 
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ging, as reafons, the want of more room to accommo?* 
date themfelves with pafturage, the fertility of the 
Connefticut land and the urgency of their wifhes. 
Many obje£):ions were raifed to this propofal — among 
others, the unity of the Newtown people under the 
(jharter, and their duty to proteft the colony, which 
was weak and expofed to aflaults from the favages*— 
they uTgcd alfo the expofurc of the people to the Dutch 
and Indians on the Connefticut. After great debate, 
the vote was taken — the governor and two affiftants 
were in favor of the removal —the deputy governor and 
the reft of the affiftants were againft it— of the depu- 
ties, fifteen were for it, and ten againft it. As the 
(;harter required feven of the affiftants, to make a quo- 
T»jm, and there was not a vote of a majority of that 
number fgr the removal^ the governor and affiftants 
^0Htended, that the vote was not carried in the affirm- 
ative. On the other hand, there was a majority of the 
(deputies in favor of it, and the deputies contended 
that the affiftants could not impofe a negative oa their 

vote. 

Of the Progrefs of thU DifpuU' As neither of the 
parties would yi<pld the poip^t in difpute, the court acj- 
jpurne4 without entering the vote on the record ; al| 
agreeing however to kee^ a day of religious humiliation 
on that occafiQH, which was obferycd by all the cpn- 
gregatipns. Mr* Cotton, an eminent and influential 
Vjlergymap, pre^qhed a fcrmon, in which he maintain- 
ed the *« ftrength of the magiftracy or affiftants to be 
their authority— that of the people, , their liberty — 
that of the miniftry, theiF purity," and he gave fuch 
reafcns for the negatiyc power of each, that, if not 
convinced, all were fatisfied to let thequeftion fubfide. 
A few day§ after, the court met, and bufinefs was car- 
ried on amicably ; the affiftants maintaining thpir neg- 
ative voice, even while the repref<?ntatives fat with 
them in the fame room and all formed but one houfe or 
legillative bpdy. 

OfticDivj/fonofthrLegiJlaUm intfl.l«uia IB^ratuA^^, 
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The afliftants and deputies continued ta fit in the fame 
room and vote together about ten years ;. but not with^ 
out great difcontent on the part of the deputies, who 
conceived themfelves abridged of their juft rights, by 
the negative vote of the ailiftanta. In March 1644; 
this difpute gave rife to a motion, on the part of the 
deputies, that the afliftants and deputies flipuld fepa- 
rate and hold their deliberations in different rooms ;, 
and that the concurrence of both houfcs fliould be ne- 
cefTary to pafs a bill into a law or refolve. The motion 
prevailed — and thus was eftabliihed the diftribution o£ 
the legiflative power into two houfes, which remains to. 
this day, and has been.adopted as a principle in moft o£ 
the American Conftitutions. In Connefticut however 
the praflice of the alHftants and deputies' fitting and 
voting together continued, until the Odlobcr feffion in 
1698, when the legiflature pafTcd an a£t by whiclL 
that body was divided into two houfes. 

Of Attempts in Majfachufetts to create Magtflrater, 
for i>ife. It was an opinion among our pious anccflors. 
that great refpedl fhould be paid to elderly men, to ma- 
giftrates and to minifters. This opinion was juftificd: 
by the fcriptures, and produGive of very falutary ef- 
fe£ts.. Some perfons carried their attempts farther 
than was agreeable to public opinion. Before the gen- 
eral court at Boflon in May, 1634, Mr- Cotton in a 
fermon maintained that a magiflratc ought not to be- 
turned into the condition of a private man ; and the 
queftion afterwards coming before the court,, was pru- 
dently poftponed. In May 1636, a lawpaffed to con^ 
tinue certain magiftrates or afEftants in office for lifc^ 
as a flanding council, and two were chofen for the pur- 
pofe. But in May 1635, ^"^ ^^ the elders giving his 
opinion that the governor ought to hold his office for 
life, popular jealoufy was alarmed and a bill was pre- 
fentcd to prohibit a councillor from exercifing his office, 
unlefs annually elefted to be a magiflrate. This bill, 
to quiet the apprehcnfious o£ the ^to^Vt^ xi^.^ Te.^dil^ 
ps^ed into z Jaw. 
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Of the IntroduBion of Voting hy Proxy* As the peo- 
ple were rcfolutcly oppofed to the cxtcnfion of the pow- 
er of the afiiftantSy sdways pleading the diarter to juf- 
tify their oppofition ; fo they took th^ liberty to depart 
from the letter of that ipftrument, when it was jud- 
ged expedient. The charter veiled the powers of gov- 
ernment in the court of aiBftants, and whole body of 
freemen; making no provi (ion for voting by proxy. 
But in May 1636, a law paflfed permitting the freemen 
o{ remote towns to fend their votes by proxy to the 
court of elei^ions. One reafon for this alteration, 
was, the difliculty of procuring provifions for tlie whole 
affembly of freemen. This precedent being eftablifti-* 
ed, was afterwards foUowd by all the towns. 

Of the Manner of Voting. In elefting officers, the 
freemen at firft ufed beans and corn — ^a bean gave » 
negative— and a kernel of com, an affirmative vote.- 
In 1634, pieces oi paper were ufed — ^^thofe for govern- 
or and deputy governor containing the name of the 
perfon voted for — but in choofing affiftants, the name 
of a perfon was propofed by the governor or prefiding 
officer ; thofe who voted for the perfon, gave a paper 
with fome writing on it — thofe who voted againll him,^^ 
gave blank paper. This cuftom gave rife to the man- 
ner of elefiing the council of Gonnefticutby nomina-* 
tion, which is ftill pradliced. 

Of the Choice of the Governor. 1% was an eftablifli- 
cdlaw in the colonies to ele£l one of the affiftants to 
be governor. This law in Connefticut Was repealed 
in 1708, and the freemen were empowered to eledl a 
governor from among their own body at large. But in 
fuch eftimation have the governor and affiitants been 
ufually held by the people, that the fame perfons have, 
almoit uniformly, been rechofen annually to their ref- 
pe£iive offices, during life, or during their ability to 
perform public, buiinefs. This unchanging confidence 
in their rulers, while it is an evidence that they have 
not abufi^d their powers, l^s \iC£tv % y'^two^:^ ^^^.-^c^^ 
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the ftibilitjE of goverament and bavmony of councils, 
which have diflinguiflied the New: England republics;^ 

Of tie Laws of thefir/i. Colonies. For a few jczt^ 
after the colonies were fettled in New England^ the> 
magiftrates governed by tempm'ary regulations^ or dif-c 
cretipnary deciiioaa; aiming to bottom all their law;s^ 
and proceedings on the word of God. But as many 
cafes occurred which.it was difficult to determin, foTv 
want of precife rules, and the people thought fuch dif«. 
cretioaary powers unfafe, the court of Maflachufetts^ 
appointed a committee in March 1638, to compile a 
body of fundamental laws. The draft was prepared 
and in autumn 16399 publifhed for confideration. la- 
December 1641, the general court ena£bed the laws, 
which were called the "Body of Liberties." . Mod 
of thefe law^ were copied into the fir(L code of Con-, 
uedicut. 

Of the Cbarader of. the, Primitive New England. 
Cede. Mod of the laws of; the firft fettlers were 
founded on juftice, the laws of England and of na-. 
tions, but adapted to the peculiar ciccumftances of the 
colonies. They were devifed by able men of fkuEt* 
probity and religion, and remain the bafis of the civih 
inftitutions, of the ftates to this day. But as the com-, 
pilers of thdfe codes, were puritans of rigid principles^ 
their reverence for the fcnptures led them to adopt 
fome of the. kvitical laws, which are not adapted to 
modern times. Hpice blafphemy, an obfiinate denial, 
of the being of ^ God, adultery, jlubborn difobedi- 
cnce of childreny'rand. witchcraft were punilhable with 
death, and heretics were fubje£t to banifliment. Un* 
der thefe laws, fome pcrfons fuffered puni{hments- 
that were cruel ami unjuft* But the colonies were no 
worfe than the mother country, where diflenters of all 
kinds were cruelly perfecuted, and wh^re. witchcraft 
was punifhable with death, long after the tragedies of 
that fort had ceafed in New England. It was an intoU 
erant fpirit common to aU/E\xTO^e^>u^ >2cw^ ^"Casv 
American colonies. 
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Of the Primitive Government of PlymotHh ^Cdlonf*. 
The planters^ at Plymouth wer^ few in- number, an<# 
they adopted the laws of England- moftly as the rule» 
of judging in their own concerns, but, like thofe of 
Maflkchufetts, they annei^d to fome crimes penaltiea 
fortoofevere. They at fii^ eleded no civil officer 
except a governor and one aififtant— -in 1624, foup 
more affiftants were added, and in i633> two more# 
making feven in all, which number continued till thzf 
refigned their chavter to Androfs. They had no depu-^ 
tiesfrom the towns, until the year 1639, when depu-. 
ties iVKere chofen and formed, one houfc with the gov-. 
ernor and affiftants. Before that time, the freemenv 
attended in perfon. 

Of the Judiciary Power of the New England Colonies^ 
The fupreme pq,wer of deciding all ^ cafes inlawandr 
equity, was originally in the court of affiftants in^af*-^ 
fachufetts ; and in Plymouth^ was vefted in the gov- 
ernor and. affiftants by. a law'ki 1634. Thefamejaw. 
was adopted in Connecticut ; and when by the increafe 
of people and Inifinefs^ it wasiound inconvenient for^ 
the whole body of affift^ntd to attend^ it became a cuf- 
tom for the general^ourt to appoint annually four o£ 
the affiftants with the deputy governor^ to conftitute the 
fuperior court. This pra£kice contini^ed dll the May. 
feffion 1784, when the governor, deputy, governor and 
affiftants were difabled f|:om holding the o$ice of a 
judge of that. court. The pratliceof the annual apN. 
pointment of judges, derived from the praftice of 
chufing the affii^ants annieiUyj fubfifts to this day.— 
The judges of the county courts . alfo were primitively 
taken from among the* affiftants^ As the fupreme jut 
diciary^ powery in the mizxkt ftate of the colonics, waa 
cxercifed by the generalxourt, whenstbe affiftants and 
deputiesmet in one houfe, fo the legiflature of Con^ 
nedicut for a long time after, its divifion into two ; 
I)oufes, retained the fame power. 
■ i . Of the ecdefaftical Again of tbe 15e««) E.n^«n^ C^^- 

mffx- T/i^puritans.lch£i3^8jLiLud^\i^fex^ 
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£or the purpofe of enjoying liberty of confcience, not 
being willing to. comorm to the ceremonies of the 
church of England. In America, they adopted the 
independent or congregational plan of government \ by 
which each church choofes its own mmiAer and offi- 
cers, and f ubmits to no government or cenfure from 
anodier church. They ele£led paftors and teachers^ 
ruling elders and deacons \ and it was the pradiice at 
times for the elders or principal men to expound paf«* 
(ages of fcripture, or difcufs queftions, which was cal-* 
ltd prcphe/yiftgy in imitation of the primitive churches* 
No church could be gathered, wiihout the permii&on 
of the magiftrates. Ordination was performed by the 
laying on of hands, either of the neighboring minifters^ 
- or of lay brethren of the church. The former method 
was the mod ufual. The office of ruling elder and the 
cuftQmofprophefying foon went into duufe. 
- Of the Sabbath and fime peculiar Cuftoms. The firfl: 
fettlers had fcruples about the lawfulnefs of calling the 
days of the week by the names derived from idolatrous 
nations ; they therefore called them by the numberSf 
firft, fecond, thirt], &c. They called the firft day, Sab- 
bath or Lord's day — ^The months they called the firft, 
fecond, third, &c. beginning the year on the 26th of 
March, which was the iird month — April, the fecond, 
and fo on. The time of beginning the Sabbath was a. 
fubje A of much debate and difficulty. The practice 
of keeping Saturday evening as holy time, feemsto- 
have originated in an order or injun£tion of the govern* 
er and deputy gevemor of the New England company, 
dated in England April 1.7, 1629, and direded to Mr. 
Endicott at Salem, that all perfons ihould ceafe from 
kbor at three o'clock on Saturday afternoon, and fpend^ 
the red of the day in catechizing and preparation for 
thefabbath. This practice was againil the opinion o£ 
ibme eminent clergymen of that day, efpecially of Mr. 
Hooker. 
• Qfpnilic LeBuret. ¥ot f out ^tva^ ^Itct'&o^oa'w^A 

Iculcd, fom leisures were jpmcVvei^ ^^^VVj % >a>ax\%^ 
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O£lobcr r6 j4, it was agreed by the mmiftcrs and mag- 
iflr3t.es> that this number required too much time ; and 
therefore they reduced the number to two, which were 
tb be preached alternately at Bofton, Cambridge, Rox- 
bury and Dorcheffter, The number is now reduced 
to one, which is preached every Thurfday at Bofton. 

Of Days ofFqfting and Thank/giving. The churches 
raid afide the regular feftjvals of the Church of Englaild, 
and appointed days of failing, on ipecial occafibns, fuch 
as times of feverc drouth, great mortality, fcarcity of 
provifibns, danger from the favages and the like. Days 
of thankfgiving were appointed on occaiions of great 
joy, fuch as theconquell of the Pfequots,. the termina- 
tion of Indian wars, and efpecially for abundant 
crops. Thefe occafibnal days were ifrequent during^ 
the firit generation, who fufFered peculiar hardfhips^ 
and who were expofcd'to unceafing perils, which im*- 
prefTed their minds deeply with a fenfe of dieir depend- 
ence on the Supreme Being. The praftice of the firfll 
fettlers has giVen rife, among their defcendants, to a 
regular appointment of a day of humiliation in the 
fpring, and a day of thankfgiving in autumn. 

Of Church Difciplin. The firft churches were very 
rigid in their authority over the principles and morals of 
their members. The leaft deviation from what they be- 
lieved to be orthodoxy, and every immorality, was fub- 
jeftcd to church cenfures. This narrow infpe£Hon of 
every man's conduft, produced for many years, moft 
exa^ morals in life and great uniformity of dodlrins. 
But it was not poffible to prevent differences of opin:- 
ibn, and when thefe arofe, the feverity with which the 
perfons who avowed them, were cenfured, occafibii- 
ed many heartburnings and mutual reproaches. Some 
perfons were baniihed from MafTachufetts, or excom- 
municated by the churches, and leaving the colony, 
they planted Rhode Ifland. The fame rigid principles ^ 
fed to many abftrufe inquiries and minute diftindiions. 
on religious fubjefts, which divided the opinions of 
people i and in fotnc \ti&^tic^^» dv^\OcyR& ^^^^.^^^5^ 
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afunder by fpeculativc diftinftions that are hardly 
intelligibk. This party fplrit was the offspring of ex- 
ceflivc zeal to preferve a pure church •, for men had 
not learnt that party fpirit, in religion as in govern- 
ment, always thrives under per fee ution, and obftinatein- 
tolerance. But this intolerant fpiritlaftcd but a fe wyears. 
. Of the Platform of the Churehe f , In 1 63 4 the church- 
es in New England adopted certain canons and confti- 
tutions^ defining the officers^* their dutiesi modes of 
ele^ion, and the^rules of proceeding and governments 
In i648> a fynod of elders and melTengers at C»m-F 
bridge adopted a platform of church government, con- 
taining the principles held by the churches, and an ex- 
planation of the powers and duties of the officers, the 
^ mode of ordination, the powers of tlie church, the 
|k\ manner of maintaining miniitefs, and the rules of ad- 
pT xnif&on, excommunication and cenfure. In 1708, del- 
egates from the councils of the counties in Conne^icut 
met at Saybrook and agreed upon an ecclefiaflical eon- 
ftitution, called the platform^ containing a confelGoh of 
faith and regulations for administering church difciplin. 
This was confirmed by the legiflaturf; in Oftober of 
the. fame year, and remains the oafis of church govern- 
ment to tnis day. 

Of the Union of Churches in C^nneBicut, By the Say- 
brook platform, the minifters, elders and mcfTengcif 
of all the churches in a county or other diftri£lt, cen- 
. ftitute a confociation* The minifters of the churches ia 
a county or other diftrift, form an ajfoitation^ which 
is empowered to examin and recommend candidates. 
Thefc councils are confulted in regard to religious, 
concerns, and afTift the churches in ordaining and dif- 
miffing their minifters j but their powers are moftjy 
^dvifory. They however contribute, by their influ* 
ence, to prefervc peace and harmony among churches, 
-rcftrain controverfies and reconcile differences. A 
general affociation confifts of delegates from the fcveral 
aifociations in the ftate, and holds an annual meeting 
iac^ch of the counties by rotauon^ 
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Of the Support of the'Congregational Clergy. The firft. 
minifters in New England were maintained by weekly 
contributions. The famous Mr. Cotton preached a 
fermon in Bofton, in December 1633, in which he 
urged that the fcriptures clearly dircffc the mainte* 
nance of minifters to be defrayed, like other charges of 
the church, out of a eheftor trcafury to be fupplied by 
contribution \ upon which the church adopted the 
praf^ice. But it was laid down as a principle, in the 
firft church laws, that minifters ought to be fupported 
by their heaters, and in c^fe of ncgleft, that the magif- 
trate might be called upon to compel them to make 
payment. The clergy have now fixed falaries paid by 
a tax 6tk the pews of the church or the property of the 
hearers. The firft fettlers in Rhode Ifland adopted 
a different principle, and a declaration of general tole- 
ration, being incorporated into the charter of that colo- 
ny, the laws furniih no aid in fupporting the gofpel. 
In none of the ftates, at this time, is a man compelled 
to maintain religious wor{hip> in a church to which 
he does not belong. 

Of the Introduiiion of the Epifcopal Church. There 
was no regular public worftiip in Maffachufetts, except 
in the congregational churches, until the year i68(^ 
when an epifcopal church, confifting of about four 
htmdred perfons, metregularly for worfhip. The firft 
epifcopal church in Conneflicut was coBefted at 
Rye in 1704, under Mr. Muirfon. The fecond was 
formed it Stratford in 1706. Some oppofition was 
made to the cftablifhment of that church in the colo- 
ny, which ferved only to increafe the zeal of its advo^ 
•ates. From fuch fmall beginnings, the epifcopal 
church hasbecomc large and refpeflable in many parts 
of New England, cfpecially in the commercial towns. 

Of a Community of Lands and Goods in Plymouth^ 
The firft adventurers to Plymouth placed all their pro- 
perty in a common ftock, to be ufed and improved for 
the benefit of the company. The lands alfo were at 
€rft cultivated in common, md ^^A\>i\xsi ^ -^^^-sc^s 
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depofited in a common magazine. Within three years, 
experience convinced the people of the abfurdity of the 
proje£t ; for many perfons^ expe£ling to be maintain- 
ed out of tlie public fund, negle£^ed tp labor, and the 
colony was in danger of perifliing with hunger. In 
1623, the company placed every fingle perfonin fome 
family, afligned a portion of land to each, and left eve- 
ry family to trull to its own labor for food. The con- 
fequcnce was the fettlers became more induftrious, 
more contented, and had fo«d in abundance. 

Of Sumptuary and Regulating Laws. The planters of 
New England, on their arrival in a wildernefs, where it 
was difEcult at firft to obtain the neceHaries of life, an^ 
impoflible to enjoy lux\^ries, attempted by example and 
law to reftrain all exceffes in diet or drefs. Govern- 
or Winthrop, foon after he arrived, laid afide the prac- 
tice of drinking healths, at hit own table, and recom- 
mended it to others. In 1639, the pradlice was forbid 
by law. In 1634, laws were pafled prohibiting the 
ufe of tobacco, immodeft faihions, and coftly apparel. 
In 1633, a law was made to limit the price of labor ; 
workmen being fcarce and demanding high wages. 
Mafter workmen were allowed two (hillings and labor- 
ers, eighteen pence^ a day : Money being of (lerling 
value. It was alfo ordered that the advance on goods 
ifhould not exceed four pence on a fliilling, beybnd die 
price in England. Thefe laws had no durable efFe£t, 
and the general court in 1^40, finding that laborers 
would either tranfgrcfs the laws or leave the colony, 
repealed the a£l, regulating wages, stnd left every town 
to fix the price of labor among its own inhabitants, 
which had a better effeft.' 

Of tbefirjl Slipping built in New England. The firft 
attempt to build water craft in New England, was in 
1626. The Plymouth people, finding themfelves ex- 
pofed to great hazards in coafting with an open boat, 
and having no (hip carpenter, employed a houfe car- 
penter, who fawed into two parts their largeft boat, 
mfertcd timbers to lengthen. *\i 6.n^ ot ^x fett> W>M v 
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c)6ck and rigged it into a coxfrenicnt vefTelj \vhich did 
fervtce for fevcn years. 

The firft vcffcl built in Maffach«fctts was a bark of 
thirty tons, built by Governor Wintbrop, at Miftic, 
lancb^July 4, 1631; and called the B/g^w^ of the 
Bay. The day of the firft lanch is now the annivcr* 
fary of Independence. In 1633., a faiall fliip of fixty 
tons was buih at Medford. In 1636, a (hip of one 
hundred and twenty tons was built at Marbleheadi and 
called the Deftre^ which belonged to the people of Sa- 
lem, whofe defcendants arc remarkable for their com- 
mercial cnterprize. This was the firft American fhip 
that made a voyage to England. 

Of the Caujes which fromoted Ship Building, The 
planters of New England had vefted all their property 
in money, or neceiTaries for beginning a plantation ; 
but having little commerce, their money was, in a 
few years, expended, and they had few refources to 
fupply themfclvcs. Foreign fhips cajnc to trade with 
them, but took little befides money in payment, by 
which means, the colonies were foon drained of caCh*^ 
Brafs farthings were fometime ufcd for fmall change, 
and afterwards bullets. In 1640, money had become 
fo fcarce, that the government directed grain to 1)6 
given in payment of debts, at fixed prices ; and when 
no peribnal eftate could be found, lands to be apprized 
to creditors upon execution. This was the origin of 
tender laws. In this fif nation, the price of lands^ and 
of cattle fell to a fourth of their former nominal value. 
This put the people upon fowing flax and hemp and 
importing cotton. 

Of thefitfi Attempt to Incourage Commerce. In tjiis 
languifhing ftate of trade, the appreheniion of a want 
of foreign commodities, alarmed the people in MalTa- 
chufetts, and they detetmined to provide ftiipping of 
their own. Mr. Peters^ public fpirited man, .procure 
«d a number of perfons to join him in building a ffiif 
of three hundred tons at Salem in 1640, and this ex* 
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ampte was foon foUowed by the infeabitsmts of Boftoil, 
MPho built one of one hundred and fixty tons. Beth 
ivcrc finiflicd in 1641. That of Boflon was cabled the 
TriaJ. Money was not obtaiiwble to pay the cai^n* 
tcrs, but they agreed to take the produce of the country* 
Thus commenced a fpirit of commerce which has made 
the northern dates Picb and refpedabte. 

Of the Fifberies and' Trade of the Coimiej. Wkbin a 
few years aftc^ die difcovery of North America by Ca** 
bot, the Engllifa and French began to take great q^uati* 
tities of fifh on the American coaft, efpeciaily on the 
banks of Newfoundland. This buOnefs bad become 
of great importance, more than fifty years before the 
fettiemcnt or Plymouth. The fiih were n[K>ftly earned 
to Spain and Portugal. The firft^ planters in Kew 
End^nd found their time and money fo much occupi-^ 
ed m procuring the means of fubfiftence, that for fome 
years, they could not early on^the fifteries to a great 
extent. Their principal' article of export w«s peiti^ } 
and molVly beaver &inS| which they purchafed of the 
Indians for goods of fmall value. To procure beaver, 
was the fir(t objeA of the colonies in eflabliihing trad^ 
ing houfes at Kennebec, Corniefiicut and other places* 
In 1639, ^ filing trade was begun at Cape Ann, and 
the flock employed in it was exempted from taxation 
for feven years. This feems to have been the firft a^ 
t)f eovernment for encouraging the fifhory. In KS4 1, 
three hundred thoufand codfifli were fetit to market. 

Of the importance of the Ptltry Trade to the CoJanitf. 
Of fuch value was the trade in peltiy to the firft plan- 
ters, that each colony claimed and maintained an ex* 
clufive right of trading with the Indians, within the 
limits of its own patent; Hence arofe fcrious contefl^ 
between the colonies. In 163 1, a fmall .pinnace from 
Salem^ bound to Bofton, was driven into Plymouth bv 
adverfe winds, and the governor of Plymouth was fo 
«nuch alarmed with the fear that the people fliould open 
•^ trade with the mtWcs, liat ht fcfiAiid tliem and throat* 
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leneci lo dppofe ihem by force. A fiizHlar jealouTy cauf- • 
^<) i coilteft between tfie Pl^niaouth traders at Kennebec 
and a rrading boat from Paicataway, in which two men 
were killed. This trad^ aHb was a principal cauift of 
lite coiHroverfy between the Englifli and Dut^h, conw 
eerning the tight to Conine&icot river. ^ And fo valo- 
tble was the trade, that the EngHfh even planted 
ynaiz for the Indian^ the better to cnlfcbte them to 
%ehd thetr time in coUe£ling beaver. 

Qf the Pr^efs of Trade in the C^omes. The plan- 
I01B imported at fiift much of their proyifionfi) a<ad for 
many' years, aJI their clothing from Eiigland. la 
»63f, on account of a fcarcity in Engltfnd^ their 
wheats with the ffo^ht, coft them fouoteen (hilUngs^ 
fterling a buihel, an^ peafe, deveil and fix pence.^ 
EroiR Virginia, tliey received fmali fupplied of maiz. 
In 1631, a fmall piitnace from Virginia fold het nuiiz^ 
iBirSalehi iot ten ihiUings AerKng the bufhd. fax tht 
£»me year, an En^iih &ip, after landing ibme cattle 1^ 
Bofton, failc^d for St. Kitfts, but not to rfcCurii to New 
E-ngland.' In 1634, a veffel went to Bermlida and re* 
ttirned by the way of Vii^^ifiiav with com and oatSi. 
Tht fird veflel dir ea^y Jrom &e Weft Indiea, wa^ a 
Patch fiii^ of i6o.toi»i which came frofm St. Kxtts and 
arrived at Marblehestd, in Ma^, 1^3 f> laden, ivv&i f ak 
and tobacco* St. Kitts had tjiteft been fdttled tfi^elre 
years and contatfud about ibtirthoufand inbabitant9» 
In Jun^ the fame ye^p, arrived two Dutch (hips from 
At Texel^.with horieaaffid cattle ;; the price of fnch an- 
imals being high-^horfes and mares from thirty to for- 
ty pounds IfcerTiflg-^cows and faeffers^ from twelve to 
twenty five poands^aod £heep' fifty (biUings. In April 
1(^6^ the foiail fhtp bstlt at Medfbrd returned frohi 
S^mada, wkh potatoes, which were fold in i3o(lon 
^ two pence lie pound \ com bring very fcaTce. 

Of "Trade to the Weft Indies. The firft American vef«- 
i& that went to the Weft Indies, was a ptoiace of 
thirty tons^ which, in 1^3 6, was bound to Bcrmudaf* 
and aittem]ptii^. ta ittunHwa^t^xcfc^^'l^^^*'^^''^^ 
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er, to Hifpaniolj. She returned the next rpriog, wi»h 
i-iJfj tad ffl/feei'. Tlie next year, tlie Sakm (hiiN Dc- 
fire, made a voyapc to New Piovitk-ncc and Tortitg;), 
aud returned in MjtcIi 1638, hdcd witli cotton, to* 
bacco, fjlt and tiegrots. 'I'his fcems to be the <!aic ol 
(he lirll mtrtvluclion of Africans into New England. 
The next arrival from the Weft Indies was a fmall 
Knglifh vcflcl, in 1639, with indigo ijiid fugar — sind 
this is the iirii mention, in ouraniuk, of ihe impotv 
ation of thefc articles. In 1*42 three [Jiips w«c built, 
one at BoOon — one atSaletn, and the oclier at Cnw 
dieller. in tlic fame year, a Dutch lhij> from the 
"Weft Indies exchanged her cargo of f.Ut for plank and 
pipe flavcs— the firil eiport of lumber to the Weft 
Indies mentioned in the annals of New England. A 
fccond fliip arrived the fame year and took a cargo of 
pipe ftaves, and ten ihips failed wiih lumber before 
winter. This lirrt difcovcry of new markets for lum- 
ber excited no fmall joy among the planters j for ftavcs- 
had lain ufelefs on their hands. 

0/ Trade to elhir Fardgn Cauatrin. Id autunia 
1643, a fmall Ihip arrived at Boflon from Madeira 
hdcn witti wine and fugar, which were excliangcd for 
pipe fiavcs and other commodities. One of the Dot- 
ton lliips, laden with lumber and lilh, made a voyage 
to Fnvil and the Weft Indies. The other lumber Oiips, 
wbicli went to the Wert Indies, made fucccfsful voya- 
ges, and returned in the fpring of i(t^^ wiik wine, 
fugai and cotton. At that lime, the colonic* were ir 
great diOrcfs for food, owing to a bad crap of coi 
and oiherwife impovcriihed, fo that fonie of the pt^" 
^^|A|^l^er^Jcw Englaivd, and many tallied of a' 
^^^HMBmbury. The fuccetfcs of their ii 
(SHc, at inis jtiriaurc, gave them new hfe, conb^ 
ling Id eltablilh the fettlements and reader diem jj 
perous. 

Of ihi TrtJe of Coniuaiait. The planl::rt 
Gwjjfdicut, occupying a rich foil, attcnUcil vny !ii- 
tJe to Uvde, for many vcats. T^ci ri^^v. -.A \vnl'.^ 
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mi inttJbbt Id the Weft Iiidies> Pay&l and Madeira^ 
llut'ih t48oi the a«noiint did dot 'exceed nine thoufand 
p^fand^. At thikt time ne nd;^ than twenty^ fil^U ve& 
iUd bel6ng«d to tile edotiyi They had^ trifling trade 
ifi^ith New* Yarli, but moft of their traders fiipplicd 
Aetiirelves with goods at Bofton^ where- tfcey fo» the 
protifiohs which were etjK>rted. The primitlTC plan* 
ters of New Havencontemphte^da great trade ; but a 
Slip of one hundred andfifty tonsj wnich they had pn}» 
tured to be built at Rhode Ifland) going to fea, in the 
winter of 1646—7, foundered and was loft with fii 
er feren of the principal planters ; which, with other 
difeouragemei^ts, fruflrateid their intentions. 

Of Arts and ManuJnBures^ The fitft mill ercc-^^ 
♦ed by the planters^ was a windmill near Watcrtown,* 
but the ikuatioti lidt beiiig good^ it was taken down in- 
Auguft 1 63 2- and pliM^d on a hill inBofton. To this 
mill, com was brot fronv Rtfcataway to be ground. 
J^ i^33> a watcrmtll was ercScd by one Dummcr, at 
Roxbury. Iti 1 636, a windmill wias eredted at <3harlef- 
ton, and wafeermilfe at Salextt^ Ipfwich and Newbury. 
By order of the court, a marltet was ereftcd in Bofton' 
in March 1634$ an>i Thurfday: wasdirefled to be the 
weekly market days In the fame year was (et up the 
firft merchant's^ fliop and th^ fitft houfe of entertain- 
ment. The itianufadliircS of the fcitfers were very 
few, and confined to the moft neceffiir y articles of clo- 
thing arid atenfilsfor agriculture. Not being, ufcd td 
dearing lands of wo(^, they beftowed more labor^ 
Aan was riecefikry'i as they dug up all the ftumps of the 
trees. By bills or charges now extant, it appears that^ 
the clearing of • one honlelot in Hartford, coft fifty 
pounds fterling an itxt.- 

Of the InttoduBion of Trinting. The firfli printing 
preU in New England, was eftablifted at Capibridge, - 
m March 1639, by one Day 5 the proprietor's name 
was Glover, who died ori his paflage to America. The 
firft thing printed was the freemen's oath — the fecAwsjJif 
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an almanac— and the third a verfion of the pfaims: 
No prefs was fet up hi Connedllcut until the year 17091 
when printing was begun at New London by one 
Short. The firft code of Conncfticut laws was revi- 
fcd by the general court held at Hartford in Odlober 
1672, and printed by Samuel Green at Cambridge, in 
MafTachufctts, in 1675. 1'^*^ ^''^ gazette publiflicd 
in New England, was the News Letter, printed in 
Boftou in 1704. The firft newfpaper in Connefticut 
was the Connecticut Gazette, begun at New Haven 
by James Parker, in January, 175J, but was difcoa* 

* Unued in 1 767, the printer moving to New York. 
Of the Foundation of Coileges. The firft univerfity 
\n the colonies was that at Cambridge, founded in 
1638. .The firft commencement was held in Oftobes 
1642, when nine ftudenta were admitted to the degree 
of bachelors. It took its name Harvard j from a prin- 
cipal benefactor. For more than fixtjr years, gentle- 
men in Connefticut fent their fons to Cambridge for 
an education; but in 1699 the clergy in Connfe£licut 
nominated ten of their number, as truftees to found 
a college. Thefe met at-New Haven in 1700 and for* 
med a focicty, which was to confift of eleven clergy* 
men and a reClor, for the purpofe of eftablifbing and 
governing a college. A charter of incorporation waa 
granted by the legiflature in OClober 1 701 . Mr. Pier* 
fon of Killingworth was appointed the firft re£tor,. 
T^i during his life^ he inftruifted the ftudents in that 

^ town. The firft qpmmexicemcnt was in Sepktember 
1702." On the death of Mr. Picrfon in 1704, th# 
fludents were placed in Milford and Saybrook, under 
difF<?rent inflrudors, and fo continued until 17 16, 
when New Haven was made the permanent feat of the 
College. In the year 1 799, die number of graduates 
amounted to two thoufand five hundred and five. It 
is called Tale College^ after the name of one -of 'it$ prin- 
cipal benefaftors. 

Of the Mabltfhment of Public Schools. The firft 

planters of New England^ ^v^tx^ ol \!ti^ \tcv^\\askK.t.^_ 
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kaowledg^ and learning among a free> diriftkn people, 
extended their care to the education of their children \ 
and as foon as the firil difficiilties of obtaining fubfift- 
cnce,, were overcome, paHed laws for encouraging the 
general diSuiion of knowledge. In MafTachufetts and 
Conue£ticut, every town, containing a fufficient num- 
ber of houfeholders, was obliged to procure a teacher 
for fuch children as parents wifhed to put under his 
care. In Connefticut^ thi& provifion extended to fe- 
males as well as males. And the better to induce eve- 
ry town tj avail itfelf of this provifion, the law grants 
and appropriates, to each town or fchool diftri£t^.a. 
jfum of monty payable out of the treafury of the ftatc, 
equal to one five hundfeth part of tht value of the tax- 
able property of the inhabitants, as rated ia the grand 
Uft or public afleflhient. In additiozi: to this, each 
town has the command of a large fund arifing ixotth 
die fale of a traft of kftd called the Wefiern Refirve. 
In confequeuce of which almoft every child in the ftate 
has acccis to a fchool, forae part of the year.. 



SECTION IX. 
Military Events. 

Of the principal Wars in the Cofonies. 

WHILE the people of this country remained un*^ 
der die dominion of Great Britain, they ^ere 
involved in all h^r contentions with France and the 
Dutch. Soon, after king William afcended the throne 
of England in i6S8<, war was declared by France, and- 
the French commander in: Canada inftigated the fav- 
ages to fall on the frontier fcttlements. It was on thia 
occafion that Scheneftady was facked, and the inhabi- 
tants maflacred. To put a flop to the depredations of 
the French and favage8,.it was contemplated to conquer 
Canada, For thispurpofcaucx^cda\a\v^Hv%^^S^^^^ ^ 
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by die cmnmifficners alr tbe cobnkS' in t6fio. T%r 
crown ^ssas iblicited to a^rd femeaidj biitit could not 
be muted on account o£the troubles in Great Britain^ 

Of tki Exfii'ithn agtunft Cmnada und&t Sir* WiUtam 
Pbips. The land forces ordsered for thia invafion con^ 
fifted of eight hundred and fifty men/ratfed by the coU 
onies of New England and New York, and eonrmand* 
ed by General Winthrop. At the fame titne, a fleet of 
armed fhips and tranfports, with eighteen hundred 
men^ under Sir William Phips, was ordered tafail up^ 
the Iroquois, to co operate with the land- forces in the 
seda£^ion of Quebec. But the expedition prored un- 
fuccefirfiil. The fleet had a' long paflTftge and did not 
arnve before (^bec till 0£h»ber* The Iknd troops- 
were notfurmlhed with provifions, nor boats to con* 
vey them over the lakeand they returned* 'rife foree»< 
however laaded from the fleet, and the ihips cannon- 
aded Quebec, but witlloot much eflt^l ; while they^ 
fiil^red feverely from the batteries of the ciHsmy." 
Stormy weather {Son fucceeded and madt it neceflaryr/ 
to abandon the enterprize. 

Of Col. Fletcher^ s Commtffitm: In 1 692, Col. Fletcher- 
arrived with the commiflion of governor of New York,., 
and alfo with power to command the militia and garri- 
fons of ConncQicut. The colony immediately dif-- 
patched Generals Winthvopi as an agents to remon-- 
itxate to the king and councili againft this extraordi-- 
nary power. In the mean time^ CoL Fletcher wcntr 
to Martford, and in his majefty^s name, required the * 
colony to furrender tohim the command of the milita- 
ry. The train bands iil^Hartford were paraded and i 
Gol. Fletcher dircdfccd bis fccrctary to read his commif- - 
{k>n. But Capt. Wadfworth, the fenior officer, order- - 
ed the drums to be beat and interrupted tlie reading. * 
CoL Fletcher commanded (ilence^ repeatedly ; till^ 
ijlapt. Wadfworth, with a firm tone, told him, ** if he ' 
was not filentj he would make the fun (hine thro him in ^ 
a» moment."' Col. PJetcber, finding he could not fuc- 
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eeed, judged it expedient ti% withdraw, aitd returned 
t& New York. 

i)f the Progrefs and Conclufioncf this War. In the 
fpring of 1690, Sir William Phips, with a few fhips 
arid a fmall number of me»> look poffeffion of Nova 
Scotia, and the country frokn Port Royal to Penobfcot. 
The Maflachufctts colony began to exerciie the powers 
of government there ; but was intcrru»ptcd by Ville- 
bon, a Frenchman) who eftablifhed himfelf on the river 
St» John. The French alfp fcnt a force from Quebec 
and took the fort at Pemaquid and demolifhed it. Up- 
on which, Capt. Church, with a body of troops, com- 
mitted depredations upon the French inhabitants, and 
an attempt was made to take Villebon's fort, but hf 
ill management^ it was fruftrated. In 169), a fieet 
under Sir Francis Wheeler, was ordered to aft againft 
the French in the Weft Indies, ai^d then to repair to 
Quebec and in conjundion with a body of NewEngland 
troops, reduce Canada. But by a malignant fever, 
which deftroyed moft of the troops of the fleet, this 
expedition was defeated. In 16979 the French iA 
Canada planned an attack upon Bofton,^nd a large 
fleet was fent from France toco operate in the defign.^ 
but adyerfe winds, and other iU events, fruftrated 
theprojefti — In the fame year, a treaty of peace was 
{gned at Ryfwick, between England and France, and 
hoftilittes ceafed. 

Of the War in ^een Ann* s: Reign.' ^ Soon after 
queen Ann fuccceded to the Engli£h throne, in 1702, 
war was declared againft France, and the fetUements 
in New England were again expofed to the kicurfions 
of ferocipus Frenchmen and Indians from Canada. 
In 1704, Col. Church, with a party of men, vifited 
Nova Scolki, and diftrefled the poor inhabitants, with- 
out taking any important poft. After burning and 
plundering feveral towns and villages he returned. In 
1707, a confidetable force was fent under Col. March, 
to reduce Port. Royal, in Nova Scotia •, but after land- 
ing and engaging in fome Ikirmiftvfis^ It ^^^ ^^dj^^x-s:^ 
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troops were not Infficicnt to tala fo ftrot^ a fort, ami 
they retired to Cafco. Here a reinforcement was re* 
ceivcd, and three pcrfons arrived with atitbotity from 
Mairacfavfetts^ to renew and iiV^e£t dbe ieige. . But a 
fecofid attempt proted eqimlly ian6iccefiifuL In Atr« 
guft 170&, a party of Indians, faeaidcd by fSrendimen, 
^Hjdted Haverhill on the Merrimsc, burnt feme of 
the hotiles and fkw: tWrty or forty irf die inhabitants. 
Mr, Rolfc, the miniftcr, was kilted ^ bvt his makl ojv^ 
cred two of his yoimg daugliters with tubs in the ceU 
lar, and &vtd mtit lives. 

Cf the Ptojgrefj tf ihk War, Finding the colonm. 
could not be fafe from the rava^s of tte French and 
indiansv while Canada and Nova Scotia were imder 
the gov-ermnent of Frax)ce» MaHachufetts folfctted, and 
tiie qneen granbed a hx^t iiaVal force, to aid in the 
redn^icm of thofe ponovinces. The New EngiKid cot- 
4MkSj with Nrw York, in 1 709, raifed about two thou<- 
&ivdand five hundred nica^ who were commanded by 
General Nicholfon. Tbe£s marched to Wood Creek^ 
feuth of lake George^ add there \^aited im) bear of the 
Arrival of the expeSed .^et at Boflbn. Bat the fleet 
did not arrive, and the troops izy at Wood Creek, tM* 
antuttui. - Wh^eacampad, they were attacked with a 
fnalignaait difeafe, which occafioned a great mortality^ 
and compdkd them ta witfachaw.^-Tli«s eadied s^ 
the expenilve preparations for iubduing Canada. The 
tjcxt yeac, hawcver, a body^ of colonial troop%< uiider 
General Nicholfon^ faifad to Port Royal,, and took pod. 
feffion of it by capitulation* 

Of t1i€ Expedition tanbr Admiral Wt^er. In 1 71 \y 
General Nicbolfoa pocnned of the qneen, a fleet oT 
men of war and tranfporr?^ uadier Admiral Walker^ 
for aiding in the conqneil of Canada. This fleet arri^« 
en at Bofton in June, atsd akho irot tcxpof^ed, the eol* 
onies made the beft prqsoratton they co^d to fecosid 
the o^ration8« The wboie force, when the Britifli and 
cdoniai troops were united,, amounted to feven thon- 



tea^ngs wkh addtta^onal Ibrccis, to join Admiral W^U\ 
fcer before QiKbe<:. The ^^ec failed frpm Bofton 
July 30th, but met wi«h fogs aad tempeftucus weather^ 
near the mouth of ihe St. Lawi)enee, in which eight or 
nine iranCports, with about a fhoufand men were loft^ 
hj fhip w»C€L This i^t an end to the expedition- 
die adfoiral failed to England, ami the colonial ti'oops 
returned. The peace of Uluecht, figned March 3d, 
17 13, put an ^d to hoftitities> and continued till 

Of the Takifig efLew^hgTg^ Great Britain dcclsfred 
war agatnft Spain m 0£tober 17391 and a^ainft France 
in Maveh^ i 744. In the following winter, the leglft a«* 
tux% of Ma^acfaufettS'planned a daring, but fuccefAful 
ent^rprize againft Lewifburg, a ftrong fortreft belong* 
ing to the S^rench, on the ifland of Cape Breton. The 
motive was to remove the Ft^nch, who greatly annoy- 
ed our fifhery ; and Governor Shirley was the moft 
aj^iye promoter of the expedition. FoiA^ thoufend 
troops from Mafiachufetts, Conne£licut and Ne^v 
HaifnpChire, under the command of General Peppereli 
'failed from Bofton, the laft week in March 1 745. The 
expedition was undertaken without the knowledjge of 
the government of England f but a requeft had been 
made to c^mimodore Warren, then in the Weft Indies, 
to afiift in its execution, who arrived with a fixty gun 
'^feip, and two or three frigates. The ttoops arrived, 
the latter part of April, and landing their heavy cannon^ 
planted batteries, without regard to fyftem, and puih^ 
ed the feige with fuch vigor, that the garrifon capitu- 
lated on the t7tb of June. This expedition was as 
honorable to the ptojeS^ors, as the acquifition of the 
fortrefs was ufeful- toihe colonies, and the Britifh 
Empire. 

0/ the FrmchChebuao Fleet. In i'j/\6^ the French 
fitted out a^ fleet of eleven fllips of the line, with a 
great number of fmalter (hip?, and more than three 
thoufand land forces, under the command of the dote 
Danville, for the purpoCe of ixcot tfav^ ^^^^^^^^ t^ 
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Cape Breton and attacking the EngUfli colontcg. This 
force was to be joined by four (hips under Conflaos 
from the Weft IndieSi and fcvcnteen hundred French 
and Indians from Canada. No Englifh fleet failed in 
queft of the French \ and great was the confternation 
of the colonies, when news was received that the 
French fleet was near the American coaft. But kind 
providence blafted the hopes of the enemv. By ftorms, . 
fome of the (hips were damaged, and they bore away 
for the Weft Indies — One was condemned and burnt 
» .^— one was forced to return to Bfcft by a malignant 
difeafe among her crew. A part of the fleet arrived 
at Chebudo, now Halifax, in September ; but the ad- 
miral foon died, and the troops were fickly ; fo that 
the fleet returned to France and the colonies were pro- 
videntially relieved from their anxiety. This war clof- 
ed by a treaty of peace figned at Aix la ChapellCi in 
March 1748. 

Of the Plan of a Union of the Colofties in 1 754. 
All the preceding wars had left the French maflers 
of Canada ; they were alfo in poflTefGon of Louifiana, 
a large traft of country, on the weft of the Miflifippi. 
They knew the value of America, and had early formed 
the plan of reftraining the fcttlements of the Englifh. 
This was their objed^ in all their wars, and for thb 
purpofe, they united with the Indians, in burning 
towns, and murdering the inhabitants. The better to 
accomplifli their defigns, they extended their fcttle- 
ments on the Iroquois and the Lakes ; and finally at- 
tempted to eftablifh a chain of fortified places from 
Canada to Louifiana* on the back of the Engliih col- 
onies. This alarmed Great Britain as well as the colo- 
nies, and the Britiflb government fuggefted to the 
colonies, the neceflity of confederating for the purpofe 
of mutual fafcty. 

Of the Meeting of C^fHrniffionen «nd the Plan propofei. 
In Jwly 1754, commiffioners from the northern and 
jnlddle colonies met at Albany, and agreed to a plan 
of union, drawn up by Dr. "Et^rLVXm, T5>^ Okvsi\v^->si 
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propofcd that die confederated colonies fliould have a 
general govcramcnt^ formed by delegates from the fev- 
tral colonics, and appointed by the houfes of reprefen* 
tatives, once in three years. This government was to 
be adminiftercd by a prefident generai^ who was to be 
appointed and mamtained by the crown. The powers 
t)f this grand council extended to affairs of general fafe- 
^y, efpccially to the regulation of trade with the Indians^ 
•purchafes of their lands,^ treaties with then>, new fet;;? 
llementsi and making proviiion for defcnfe, in time of ^ 
war. This plan, tho obvioufly falatary for the colo- 
nies, was not approved by the crown ; probably on 
account of a jealoufy of tne growing ftrength ot the 
colonies, which made the Britifh court apprehend a 
f utare refiftance ctf the authority of parliament. In 
ilea of this |)lan, the Britifli miniftry propofed ano- 
ther, which (hould be more dependent on the crown ; 
and by this difference <rf o^nion, the projected union 
was fruftratddfc 

Of the Beginning of the War in 1754. The en- 
xroachmcnts of the French, and the erection of forts, 
on lands claimed by the colonies or the brown of Great 
Britain, occaHoned an order from the crown to the coU 
oni^s to rcfift the French. In November 17531 Major 
Waftiington, who afterwards commanded the armies 
of America, was difpatched by Governor Dinwiddle 
of Virginia, to learn the views of the French, who had 
taken pofleffion of the territory on the Ohip. By the 
anfwer of the French commander, it appeared that the 
government of France claimed the country, and de- 
termined to keep poffeflion. The Virginians then 
treated a fort on the Monotigehala, but.it was takcR 
by the French in 1754. In July, the fame year, CoL 
Wafhingtorf, who^ commanded about fbUr hundred 
men, was attacked by fuperior numbers and obliged 
to capitulate. In 1 755, hoftilities commenced between 
Great Britain and France, and America became tht 
theater of important operations. 
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Of General Braddoch's Defeat. Early in the fpring 
of I755> General Braddock, with two regiments^ ar- 
rived in Virginia, and proceeded, together with a bodjr 
of colonial troops, under Col. Waihington, to drive 
the French from their fort, on the Ohio. Being de-- 
Jayed by want (Jf carriages, and provifions, he ihdnot 
arrive at Fort Cumberland, till June. Here he left 
Col. Dunbar with eight hundred men, to carry for- 
ward the provifions and heavy baggage 5 and advan- 
cing towards the French fort, du Quefne, which flood 
where Pittffeurg is now built, his troops amounting to 
twelve hundred, fell into an ambufh of Indians and 
French, who, being concealed behind trees, fired with 
fatal efFe£l, upon the Britifh and American troops. 
The general and his principar officers were killed, 
"with about feven hundred men 5 the remainder were 
Caved by ther brave and fkilful conduft of CoL Wafli- 
ington. 

Of General Johnfin^s ViBorj. In the fame fummcx, 
the northern colonies niifed a body of about ^vt thotx^ 
fand men, who were intended to take Crown Point, a 
fort fifteen miles north of Ticonderoga. General 
Johnfon, who commanded thefe troops, marched them 
to Lake George, where he encamped to wait for battoes 
to tranfport the men down the lake. While he lay 
in that fituation, a body of French forces under BarcR 
Diefkau, advanced by South Bay, with a view to at- 
tack and fcize the camp at the portage, now called 
Fort Edward. But underflanding that the place was 
defended by cannon, and that General Johnfon's camp 
was deftitute of large guns, the Baron altered his plan 
and attacked General Johnfon's troops. The French 
were repulfed with the lofs of feveral hundred men. 
An expedition againft Niagara, under governor Shirley 
of Maflachufetts, was intended, the fame year, ami a 
body of troops marched to the lake 5 but the execution 
of the plan was deferred on account of the latcncfs <rf 
the fesifon. 
O/' //^^ Of;gurff of Nova Scotia, \xi \!tvs. i^^'t \1^^ 
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alfo, an expedition again ft Nova Scotia was condu£lcd 
by Col. Monckton and General Winilow, with a fmall 
body of EngUfli- troops and t^o thoufand men from 
Maflachufetts, The principal fortrefs was taken with 
Jittle lofs, and the country fubdued, The inhabi- 
tants were defccndants from French fcttlers, and had 
frequently changed mafters, as^ their country was con- 
quered alternately by the Englifh and French. They^ 
called themfelves neutrals ;* but it was the determina- 
tion of the commanders, in this expediticyj^that tHey 
fliould all be removed and theit cftates confiicated. 
Accordingly, about two thoufand men^ women and*' 
children were iranfported to New England, difperfed 
into different towns, and incorporated wfth the inhab- 
itants. . ^ 

Of the Lofs of Fort Ofwago. Altho hoftilitics had^ 
compicnced in 1754, yet no formal declaration of war 
was made till May 1756, when it was proclaimed by 
the Britifh king in theufual form. Lord Loudon was^ 
appointed governor of Virginia' and commander in 
cfflfef of the forces in America. Governor Shirley was 
recalled, and general Abercrombie fucceeded him in the 
command of the forces in- the northern • colonies.' 
Thefe generals, with additional troops', arrived and pro-^ 
ceedcd to Albany ;. but before they were prepared ta 
begin th«ir operations, the g^rrifon at Ofwago confift- 
ing of fourteen hundred men^ had furrendered to the 
French^ This poft was very important, *as it com- 
manded the communication between Cana<ia, and the' 
Qliio. The campain clofed without any other great 
event, and the winter was fpent in preparations for ^ 
profecuting the war with vigor, the next fui^mer. 

Of the Militfxry Operattotis in America in 1757/ 
Great preparations had been made to attack Crown 
Point, but the plan of operations was changed 5 and- 
Lord Loudon went to join admiral Holbom, who ar- 
rived in July, with a fquadron of ihips to attack Lews' 
ilburg, which had been feftored fb France by the peace 
o£ 1748. This plan alfo was ddt^.\Rd\i^ x^^^xwv^xia. 
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arrival of a Ilrong fquadroti of French ihips and a Targe 
land force. Lord Loudon departed^ and in the >y inter. 
following, went to England ; and the Englifti fleet, af- 
ter being fhattered by a violent tcn>pcft in September^ 
returned to England. In the mean timfe, the French 
gc.Meral Montcalm laid fcige to fort William Henry on 
Lake George, and after a Iwravc defenfe, wiihottt anjr 
profpeft of relief, general Webbj the commaiidizrg ou 
ficer, furrendered. Thus the campain of 1757 end- 
ed with difgrace to the Britifli arms i while the FYcncfi, 
wcTc gaining (Ircngth and multiplying their forts oft 
the back of the colonies. Thefc misfortunes were 
owing to bad management in the Britifh councils, and 
the want of concert in the colonies, which were gov^ 
erned bv different legiflatu;-es, an^l could not be brot ta 
a^ with Qnion ox energy. 

0/ ti?i Conqueft tf Cafe Breton in 1758. In 175^ 
great efforts were made tofubdue the French inAmer« 
icst. Thr<;e armies were employed-^ne commanded 
by general Aml^erft, deftined to take Lewiiburg^^one 
under .general Abercromlue, to a£k ag^nft Crown 
Point-^and a third under general Forbes, to drive the 
French from the Ohio. A fleet under admiral Bofca« 
wen, and twelve thoufand men> under general Am« 
berft, laid feige to Lewifimrg ; which, after a vigorous 
refinance, furrendered. Thief French fbip^r of the 
line were fet on fire by bombs, and burnt in the harbor. 
Two others were boarded and taken, and forty cannon 
out of fifty two in the principal batons, were di(* 
mounted, before the beiieged confented to capitulate. 
The inhabitants of the ifland were fent to France, afid 
V the priibners to England. CoL Rolls was then dis- 
patched,, with a body of troops, to St. Johns, which 
iiland fubmitted to the arms of England* After the 
conqueft of Canada, in 1760, the fortifications of 
Lewifburg were utterly demolifhed and reduced to % 

heap of rubbifh* '^ 

Of tie Dtfiat of Gtnefal Ah^t!Tfm\:kt. TK^Ftetidi 

had crcacd a fort at TlCOXwteto%^, axxS^^^v^^^ ^^la^ 
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ntunication between Lake George, South Bay an^ 
Lake Champlatn. To difpoffefs them of this import 
ant place and of Crown Point, was the objeft of gen^ 
cral Abcrtrombie, with the main divifion of* the for- 
- ees, amounting to fcveq thoufa«d Britiflitegulafs, and 
ten thoufarid coloilial troops^ This array arrived near 
Ticbndoroga, in July. After difcmbarking from the 
battoes, the troops had to march thro woods, and the ^ 
center column under Lord Howe, a young officer of 
great worth, met and defeated a detachment of the 
French forces, retreating from an out poft 5 but this 
advantage was purchafed by the lofs of Lord Howe.- 
•The main body advanced and attacked the fort, but the- 
French were fo well protefied by abbatis ^nd a breft 
work eight feet high, thait the Britiih troops could not 
carry the works. After an aQion of four hours, du-- 
ring which ijhc troops were expofed to a terrible fire,- 
the general ordered a rctfeat, having loft eighteeri" hun- 
dred men, dnd returned to the camp at I^ke George. 

Of the Taking of Fort Ffontenac and Plttfburg. - The' - 
ill fuccefs at Ticonderoga was in part coupter balan- 
ced, by the talking of fort Erontenac on the Iroquois,' 
near lake Ontario, by a party of colonial troops under 
colonel Braditreet; This fort was garrifonetl by a lum- • 
dred and ten men oftly ;. but contained a great^ number 
of cannon, mortarsi military, (lores, provifions and' 
goods. Nine armed- veffcls were alfo takeni' The 
whole was effeded without bloodflied, and the fort de-- 
niolifhed. During thefe tranfadions. Gen. Forbes 
marched from Philadelphia, with a confiderable body- 
<5f troops, to attack the French fort,' Duquefne* Al- 
ter palling thfe mountains, he detached Col. Bouquet, 
-with two- thoufand men> to a pofition fifty miles in ad- 
vance. This office Tent major Grant forward with^ 
eight hundred men to reconnoiter the fort and country.' 
The detachment met a fuperior French force, and was 
<iefcated with the lofs of ma^oi GT'axvt^ -mx^ '^^'^\x>2>:^- 
ixcd w€n. But the Frcnc\\, not ^K\\\vj\%xsi ^Cv^-^^^^-^-^ 
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abandoned the fort, and tetifcd do wo the Ohio. Gen^ 
eral Forbes took pofieflioi^ and gave it the naone of Pitt£« 
burg, which the town fince built continues ta bear. 

Of tlie Operations of Gtntrcd Amhitfi. In V]^^ 
the efibrta of the Britifhand Amecicans to redisce dur 
French were more fuccefsful. Gettexal Amherft, with 
the main army/ crofled lake Georgei to lay feige to 'Ji* 
conderogir v but the French abandbned that poft and 
GroMm Point. General Amherft took pofieffion, re- 
paired , the fort at Ticonderoga, and kaving a ftrong 
garrifon in it, proceeded to Crown Point, where be: 
built a new fort. Here he built a floop of lixtcen gcui» 
and a large boat for fix guns, with a brig. With thcfe 
and hi$ battoes, he embai^ked to proceed 4^wii the liike^ 
but he was baffled by tempeftuous weat)%&» The land 
forces were compelled to rcttirn> biU the armed veiiel& 
proceeded and drove afhore three of the French veflcls:. 
General Amherft fpent the winter in completing the 
fortificalions at Crown Point, and in: opening, roads to^ 
the colonies. 

Of the ReduBioH of Niageira* - During thefc trant 
aftions, general Prideaux laidfeige to the French fort 
at Niagara, in the profecution of which he was killed,. 
And the command devolved on Sir William Johitfoir. 
This officer urged the feigc, ai^d defeatied a patty of 
troops, coming from Dctrdit and "Vena^vgo, to the re*- 
lief of the place. This fucccCs haftcr^d the furrendcr 
of the fort, which capitulated the lafl week in July. 
This was a valuable acquifition, as wc% as the poiTeffi- 
ion of Crowrt Point, and Ticonderoga. 

Of the ViBory of General Wolfe^ and Surrender of 
^4ebec. The forces <le(liHed^^gainft:^ Quebec were en- 
trufted to General M^'olfe, a yourtg ofhcer, who had- 
diflinguifhed himfelf, the preceding year, at the feige 
of Lewifburg. The army, amounting to eight thou- 
fand men, landed on the ifland of Orleans, bclov/ 
Quebec, in June. Quebec Hands on a rock, at the 
confluence of Charles Rivet atvdtW\xoQ^>3.c.\i v Vv-V^w-^^- 
uraVy (trong, and was weU £ctu^c4m^ ^^(^t.^.^ei\i^ •^. 



lupeiricar force under Geiitfral Moiitcaimv General 
Wolfe had to contdiid with imxnepie di-fficiahies, and? 
a. deUiebmciM oi. Ids troops attacking the French eu^ 
trcochmentsy at t&e lalls of Mojiitmdtetice> was repttl^ 
ied with the ]b&^of five luiQdrtd metu At lei^gth, the 
Britiih troops landed inr the r>ightand afcended a.fteepf 
craggy difiy to anekvated /lace which conimanded the 
t»Lwn. This compiled the French 10 hazard a battle, 
which was^^fought on th4; 1 3th of September ; in which 
General Wolfe was killed^ and the Fr^iich General 
Mocucahiv nfiortall/ wounded $ but the French wet^ 
defeated $ and in j( few days the town was^ furrendered? 
to General Townfend Bpdn capitulation/ 

Cffbe OfxmrticfU at ^ehec in the year 176^^ Qtti*' 
eral Morray, with fi3i thoufand troops, was left to gaN 
sifon Qj^b^c. By means of the rigors of the cli:«natei 
and a wajit of it^^fli provifion^, one th«(ufand of thefe 
Kien died, before fj^riiig, with the fcurvy stnd two thoit- 
fcnif were difaWed from dttf y. . SJear the ctefc of 
Aptil, the Frerich troops,^ which had been coUe£l:ed 
dwring the winter^ to the nunaber of ten t^ou&indi at- 
tacked General Murray, and defeated hk fmall ^rmy^ 
Wi«h confiderable tofe. But General' Murray retreated 
to the towftv which he bravely dcfcrid^d-, againft fupc- 
xdor nttnib^rs, until the arrival of aftjUadron of fiiips^. 
TtfiA the dcftru^lion of the French (hips in the river,, 
induced thci French cottimandeir, Vaudtueil^ to aban-^ 
don *he feige^ 

Ctf the final RedH&ioH 9/ Canada^ Early in the- 
fummer ef 1760) General Amlierfl put in motion hi^ 
troopg, with a view to attack Montreal the lad fortrefs 
of confcq^nce reniainlfTg in the hands e^f the French. 
A^lvaneing from Albany to thelake,.he took the French 
fcn, at F^ floytii, 2lnd proceeded do wii tlie Iroqnois, 
t^ Montreal, where he was joined by General Mur- 
ray from Quebec. "While preparing to lay feige to the 
|ilace, VaudVeufl? made oflet-s of capitulation^ which 
Were accepted', and the tiown wa^ fdtreTid^t^d ^^ "^^n^ 
7th oi September. A tm^iU txwdcy. ^^^i^x^.^^^-^^^ *v?^^ 
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with provifion and floras to relieve the troops at Mon- 
treal, was deftroyed by Captain Byron in the bay of 
Chaleurs. The inliabitatits of Canada fobmitted and 
took the oath of allegi»iice to the Britifli crown. Thus, 
after a century of war«, maffacres, and deftrudiion, 
committed by the French and favages, the colonies 
were fecurcd from ferocious invadersj and Canada,* 
with a YaUable trade in furs^ came under the Britifli 
dominion. 

Of the Expedition of CoL Montgomery, While th<? 
troops were conquering Canadai the Cherdkees, a 
powerful tribe of favages, were committing outrages' 
on the frontiers of Virginia and Carolina. .Governor 
Lyttleton of South Carolina, with a body of colonial 
troopSj entered the country and obliged tne Indians to^ 
fue for peace, which was granted, r But the favages' 
violated the treaty and attempted to furprizc a fort on 
the frontiers of Carolina. General Amherft, on ap- 
plication, fentCoh Montgomery, with twelve hundred 
troops, to protcft the fouthern colonies* This officer 
penetrated into the heart of the Cherokee country,, 
plundering and deftroying all the villages and maga-- 
zines of corn. In revenge, the favages befeiged fort' 
Loudon, on- the confines of Virginia ; the garrifon,- 
after being reduced to extreme diftrefs, capitulated ;- 
but on their Mareh towards Carolina, a body of faVa- 
ges fell upon the party and. murdered five and twenty/ 
of them, with all the oiBcers, except Capt. Stuart.- 

Of the Progrefs and Tertmnation of thh War. Col. 
Montgomery being obliged by his orders to return tcy 
Canada, the Carolinians were alarmed for the fafety of 
the colony, and prevailed with him to leave four com- 
panies of men for their defenfe.. Canada being entire- 
ly fubducd, General Amherft fent CoL Grant, with a- 
body of troops, who landed* at Charlefton early in- 
1761. Thefe troops, being joined by a regiment of- 
colonial forces under CoL Middkton, . undertook an 
expedition into the Cherekee coxiuun \ xtvvjVa^Vv vVv^^, 
4^fcatcd the favagijs, with iht \ofa iA ^Ix^ ox 'ii^x.^j ^i 
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tkeir own men. After dedr^ying fbtftteen Indfan 
,towns, with the corn attd iloresj the tropj>5 repaiTed 
to fort Prince George for reft and refrefcment. In a 
few days aftety feveraj chiefs of the Indians arrived 
with propofafe of peace, which were gladly reC€ivcdi 
a;nxi peace concluded. 

. Of ihiCmcluJim hfthi War irCEuropei and the Peact 
rf Paris. The rcdrndioa erf Canada^ and to the expul* 
ttOn of the French from the Ohio^ put an end to im- 
portant milita;;y operations in America. The great 
purpofc of the .war, whkh wa^ expel or cripple th« 
fiower of the Efencbi ©n the weftern frontiers^ wu& 
happily accomplifhed. Ix»£iirope>. the wsf c(>nttnued 
to rage, atid in the Weft Indiedi the Briti^i, i^ided by 
colonia] tropp»» took Uatanna fr«m the Spaniards irt 
1762 ; an expedition in which multitudes of fegtn felt 
iri£Ums tor: the bOkms ph^ue« But on the roth of 
February^ 1763^ a definitive treaty of peace wa« figtled 
at Paris, by which the French king ceded Nova Sco* 
tia> Cape. Breton and Cat^ada to tht^ Britrfh king, and 
the middle of the Miffifippii from its fourth to the 
mer Ibbervilf aad the middle of that river to the fea^ 
was made the boundary between ^he Briiiilh a»d 
Freaich domiaions in Amic^ricai. Spain ceded to Great 
Br^ain Florida^ aikl all her poflei&ond t&theea^ of 
the M^Cppi. Such was the (late oi the Etiropeaia 
'poiStSSxms \ti America, at the comi^elifGemidnt ^ ^^ 
Ktevolution. 
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jiamcnt, which limited and reftrained the trade of the 
colonies principally to Britifli ports. By this means 
the colonies were deprived of the benefit of many of 
the bed markets for their produce 5 and the enterpriz- 
ing fpirit of the inhabitants was checked, or rendered 
fubfcrvient to the politic views of the parent ftatcw 
In confcquence of tliefe difadvantagcs, the balance of 
trade was ufually againft the colonics ; that is, they 
imported goods to a greater value than they exported ^ 
and the difference was paid in fpecie, as long as it 
could be procured. This unprofitable trade exhauftr 
ed the colonies of money, to a diftreffing degree j and 
when the public exigences called for extraordinary, 
taxes, the people could not pay them in caih. For a 
long period, taxes were paid ii> produce, which wa* 
depofited in public {lores and fold to raifc money. Bui 
this was very troublefome and expenfive 5 and the col- 
onies adopted the plan of ifluing bilb of credit for a^ 
medium of trade, in lieu of fpecie. 

0/ ihefirft Emijpon 6f Bills of Gnditin Maffac&u^^ 
fetts. The colony of Maflachufetts, in 1652 coined,^ 
into fmall pieces, a quantity of filver bullion takenc 
from the Spaniards, or received from the Weft In- 
dies, in the courfe of trade. The pieces bore the 
figure of a pine tree, and eirculated in New England. 
This practice continued more than, thirty years, and 
\k\\% was the only inftance o£ a mint in tlie colonies. 
But this coinage extended only to fmall change^ and. 
could not fupply the requifit cafe for the colony. The 
unfortunate expedition againft Quebec in 1690, had 
created a cpnfiderable debt againft Maflachufetts, 
which there was no money in the treafury to pay. 
When the foldiers returned^ they clamored for their 
wages — a tax was laid to i?aife the money — but to pre- 
vent a mutiny, the colony iffiied bills of credit which 
were to be received in payme|KiOf the tax. .With thefe 
the foldiers were paid ; the.^jijij^ of them funk iminc- 
ihtcly pnc third ;. but as tlk'.':6iilt%..«»te tecemble on 
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the tax, as the time of payment approached, thfcy 
gradually appreejated* ; 

Of the fiibfequent Em\lftom ofPapej^ Money, To _de^ 
fray the cxpenfes of another expeditiQn againfl Quebec 
in 171 1, MaiTachufetts iflued a large fura in bills of 
credit, and in 1.7 14 and 17 16 no lefs than the value of 
half a million of dollars. Befides thefe fums, the col- 
ony hadi from time to time, iiTued bills to pay the ex- 
penfes of government, and nqgleSed to redteern the 
bills, until their depreciation, and its confcquent evils 
had alanmed the crown, and a royal order had been 
fent to the governor to reftrain all further emiflions, 
until the bills extant, fliould be redeemed. Many 
fchemes were proje^ed to preferve the value of tlio 
bills — fonae part of them >yere lent to individuals on 
fecutity^-others refted on the faith of government^ 
which w«is pledged to redeem them — rin one cafe a 
private company was formed to fupport their declin- 
ing credit. But all expedients failed, and ia 1749, 
when the fums in circulation, amounted to more than 
feven millions of dollars, the value had funk to about 
one twtlftlv of the value of fpecie. 

Of the Redemption of the Majfachufetts Bills. The 
honorable efforts of Maffachufetts in the conqueft of 
Lewiftui^, had induced the parliament of Great Bri- 
tain, to grant one hundred and eighty thoufand pounds 
llerling, to indemnify that colony for her expenfes* 
While the bill for this grant was depending, tfie Icgifla- 
ture of Maflachuffilts pafled an act that, with the fpe- 
cie which was cxpefted from England, the bills of 
credit fhould be purchafed, at the. rate of fifty (hillings 
in paper for an ounce of filver, or nearly feven and a 
half for one. .!Ylm aO: was fortunately carried into 
tfFefl,; thomuch againft popular clamor, and thus was 
redeemed the largeft part pf the paper currency* 
The -remainder was dirc<iled to be paid into the. treal- 
ury'iipori ta^es, a»d ai\^nd was put to ft multitude of 
frauds, and numberlefs public evils, arifing from th«^ 
circulation of a deprecijgited cviii^ivc.^. 
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Of the Papifr Cumncy of Smifh Carolina* In tyoi. 
Governor Moore of South Carolina, raihly undertook 
nn expedition againft St. Auguftine, a Spanifh town 
in £ait Florida ; the plan was difconcerted bj the arri- 
val of two Spaniih (h{ps and abandoned, in a cowardly 
hianner. As the colony then did not contain more than 
fevcn or eight thoufand white peopk> the cxpenfea of 
the expedition were too coniider able to be defrayed by 
an ordinary tax } and the colony iffued bills of credit 
for the purpofe. This was the firft experiment. As 
the fum was not large, the bills" anfwercd a good pur^ 
pofe, and for feme veairs retained their vahie. But die 
War againft the Tulcarotas and other favs^es in 1712^ 
creating another heavy debt, the colony iffaed forty 
thoufand pounds, which was tent on landed or perfon* 
al fecurity, and made payable into the treafury in ten 
inftalments of four thoufand pounds each. This fum 
was fo large that the value fpeedily funk one half, and 
ultimately to one feventh. The depreciation caufdl 
great uneafmefs — the planters paying their debts td 
their creditoJrs and the merchants, in a medium of Icfs 
Value than gold and filver* The rati^ of exchange re- 
mained at fevcn for one, until meafarcs weft taken to 
redeem the billSk 

Of the BiUs »f Credit in New Tork and Pgnnfylvantit. 
The firft iffuing of a paper currency in Nevy Yorkf 
was in 1769, and the otcafien was the great expenfe 
of the fruitlefs preparations for attacking Canada, in 
that year. Th6 fums firft iffued were not large, and 
fuch regulations were adopted fear redeeming the pa-^ 
per, as ta prevent, in a great n>eafur€, the evils of 
depreciation. Confiderabie fums were aftcrv^ards 
emitted^ and gradua'lly called into thp treafury and 
cancelled. In 1722, Penfylvania iffued her firft. paper 
earreftcy, amoufitiiig to fifteen thoufand pounds — ^by 
fubfequentcmidions the fum was aogmented to eighty 
thoufand poittids, which ^fum was extant in :i74o. 
This paper was mad^ a legal tender \ fo that creditors 
w^creobJjged to take it ^ gcAA -iLtidL^Vi^x. K^\x.^v.^*. 
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feted fdme depreciation, the ptoprietai'les were alarm- 
ed for fear they (hould rceeive their rents in a deprecia- 
ted mediuflp ; and oppefed the emiffion of paper until 
the aflembly had made them a gr^ntto fecure t^ them 
the full value of their rents in Ilerling money. 

General Remarks on Bilh of Credit, AH trie colonies 
fooner or later iffued bills of credit to fupply the place 
of fpecie, which was fcarce and not fufficient for a cur- 
rent medium. In thofe colonies where the paper was 
immediately called in by taxes and duties, it deprecia- 
ted but little ; in others, it funk to a low value ; ^nl 
gave debtors an opportunity to defraud their creditors, 
by paying ihem in a depreciated currency. As the pa- 
per could not circulate in foreign countries, it would 
not anfwcr for a remittance for goods imported ; mer* 
chants of courfe preferred fpecie to paper, and gold' 
nnd filver rofe in value. In fhprt, a paper currency 
while the country was rapidly fettling, and its trade re- ' 
ftriftcd, was very ufeful jn many refpefts ; but it alfo 
produced great evils, it gave rife to unceafing jeal- 
oufy and contentions, between the royal and proprie- 
tary goverriors and the aflemblics of the colonies; 
for the governors ftrenuoufly pppofed the iffixing of pa- 
per. Had tho colonies been indulged in a free trade, 
they would have had gold and filver enough ; but an 
unreftrained commerce could not be enjbyed, until the 
colonics became independent. 

Of the Origin of the^ d^ereni Rates of Cojn in the 
Cohnits. Tor almofta century after the fettlementof * 
c America, the EngKfli colonies rated coins in fterling 
money, as in Great Britain. But the fcarcity ofmon- ^ 
cy finally called for a remedy, and fome of the colo- 
nies attettipted to remove the difficulty, by paflSng laws 
to raifcthe nominal value af foreign coins. This oc- 
cafioned a royal proclamation, in the fixth year of 
QiieenAnn, A. D. 1708, which fixed the current 
nominal value of coins in^^the colonies^ ^.t<i^.^fe^^^?^ 
above the nominal value m ft.^i\\t\^ tcw^^^-^s V2i'^is^a!^^ 
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dollar, v^hich was four (hillings and fixpence {lerling^ 
paiTcd for fix (hillings. In New England and Virgima, 
this became and (lill remains, the current denomina- 
tion. But in fome of the colonies, the depreciation of 
their paper- currency, the fcarcity of money, and the 
current rate of exchange between paper and fpecie, 
' raifed ttt nominal value of f^lver and gold ftill higher* 
in New Jerfey, Penfylvania and Maryland, the value 
oftlie dollar was eftabliflied and continues at feven 
(hillings and fixpence } in New York and North Caro* 
lina^ at eight (hillings. In South Carolina and Geor« 
gia, it rofc only to four and eight pence ; or two pence 
in the dollar above the fterliitg value. But thefe are 
differences merely in name, for the real value is the 
fame in all the ftates ; in other words the pound and 
the fhilling differ in value^ but not the dollar. 
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SECTION XI, 
Piracy^ 

Of piracy in the Arnerican Seas* 

IK the two firft centuries, after the Spaniards fettled 
in America, the land and the fea were infeffed by 
pirates and freebooters, to a degree never before known 
in the civilized world, Thefe robbers had their ori- 
gin among fome miferable fugitives of the French na- 
tion, who had begun a plantation in St. Kitts, and 
being difpo(re(red by the Spaniards, ffed to the norths 
trn part of Hifpaniola. There they lived at firft by 
hunting fwine and cattle which abounded in the moun- 
tains, and there acquired the name of bitcatieers^ iipm 
the pradiice of drying and preferving their beef and 
pork, called in French, boucaner. After living fome 
timeif^ this manner, fome ^f them became cultivators ; 
others betook themfelves to piracy. Many of them 
fettled on theiflund, Tonxiga, ut^t xSbsto^^'^o^^A- 
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jpaniola $ and being accuftomcd to an unrellrained 
equality, ihey lived in a ftatc of democracy, cvcrj^ 
man being the mafter of his own family 5 the com-' 
mander of a boat prihip was liable to be difcardcd by 
the crew, and in a diviiion of the plunder^ he had 
only a fiifgle (hare like a private, iinlefs given to him 
as a gratuity. ^ . -: ^ 

Of the Ravages of the Bucaneers. Tbefe lawle& 
freeoooters fortified themfclvcs inTortuga ; and form- 
ing themfelves into fmail companies^ fs^lied forth in 
quefl; of plunder by fea and land. They had a fpecial 
antipathy to the Spaniards, and when they found si 
(hip alope, they bwldly grappled and boarded her^ 
ufually putting all the crew to deathv When loaded 
with plunder, they returned and divided it with the 
mod fcrupulous jxiftiCe \ then fpept their time iii alt 
kinds of vice and debauchery, until their booty was 
expended. Enjoying a pcrfefl ftate of liberty and 
equality, there was no law to reftrain their eject ^s, and 
when their plunder was gone, they were* reduced to 
want and mifery — ^They dleh went forth to fcek more 
plunder, and pillage hoheft and indudrious men. At 
kngth, their number was fo inereafed by defperate 
fellows from France, Holland and England, thi^t they 
became formidable to all Spanifli America. They 
compofed an army of; twelve hundred mtrtf and »t-» 
tacked feveral Spanifli towns On the continent^ mur- 
dering the peoplej and plundering the houfes. In 
1697, they took Carthagena> and effefis (o the val.ue 
of feven or eight millions of dollars \ but on their 
return, they met a fleet of Dutch arid Englifh (hips, 
which took and funk a number of theirs. This gave 
them a check from which they never recovered. They 
were hunted by the na^tions of Europe, and partly by 
force and partly by encouragements to cultivation, this 
neft of villans was deftroyed. 

Of Piracies on the Afnerican Coqft. The fpirit o£ < 
piracy extended in a greater or left degree to the Eaft 
Indies, and Jo the North American colot«ft.^, ^ia^sox 
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the year 16999 one Bradifli a boatfwains matey in an 
Englifh fliip bound to India, in an illegal Voyage, con- 
fpired with the crew, left the captain on an ifland, and 
turned pirate. Coming , to America to depofit hia 
fpoil, Bradifh was taken, fent prifoner to England and 
executed. One Kidd wad ftill more notorioi^s. This 
man was mafter of a velTel and failed from New- York, 
where he had a family. Being in London, he was 
feleiled, upon recommendation, to comftiand a fhip 
fitted out for the exprefspurpofeof fupprefTmg piracies 
in India. But he turned pirate htnifelf, failed to india 
and there begun the praflice of robbing, ^ttyixnmg 
to America, he landed and appeared openly at Bofton^ 
where he w»s taken, fent to England, and executed. 
The trade of Carolina fufFerad greatly by a ncft of pi- 
rates fettled at New Providence which became a recep- 
tacle of vagabonds, after the proprietors of Carolinn 
had rcleafed their right to tht Bahamas to a company 
of mercliants. The gulf of Florida was at their conv- 
mand, and the trade to the Weft Indies was almod 
ruined. The miniftry in England charged the colo- 
nies with harboring thofe lawlefs rafcais -, but without 
foundation* After many years, and |;ret!; eKeitWns* 
the feas were cleared of freebooters. 



SECTION XII. 

Diseases and Rfmarkable Events, 

0/the Difeafes that oj^i^ed the CoU flies and other re^ 

markahle Events, 

THE firft fettlers in America had to contend with 
hardfhips, Scarcity of provifions, a degree of cold 
in winter and heat in fummer, which they had not 
cxperiqinced m Europe, and whh the difeafes of the 
CDuntr/, to which were added fuch as rofe from their 
^ams and toil. In i62o,Vva\£ oi t\\t'5\^tw^\^J\i"tv 
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tiers died, and in 1630, the colony of Maffachufetts 
ioft more than one hundred, by fcveri and the fcutvy. 
In 1633, ^^^ colony of Plymouth loll twenty of its 
Inhabitants, by an epidemic peftilential fever. In 
1635, the mortality in Virginia, by the accounts then 
received in New England, extended to eighteen Imn- 
drcd perfons. — ^On the fir ft of June 1638* was afevere 
cbnvulfion of the earth > calkd the great earthquake. 
This was fucceeded by a general prevalence of the 
fmall pox and fevers, on which account^ a general faft 
was obfervcd in December. Shocks of the eaith were 
repeated at times, till December, when they were 
frequent. Two tremendotis ftorms happened, the fame 
year, one in Auguft and the other in December, in 
which the tide rofc fourteen feet above fpring tides, at 
Narraganfet, and flowed twice in fix, hoursw Another 
tempeft equally fevcre occurred on the rdth-'of March, 
did ftylc, in 1 6^9, and fuch a rain that the Gonnefti* 
Cut rofe tweftty feet above the meddows. 

Couthtuathn of remarkable Events, On the fifth of 
March 1643^ ^^s another violent earthquake in New 
England 5 but no 4a^^gc was fitfftained. The prece- 
ding fummer had been wet and cold j crops of com 
Were indifFerem ; Engliih grain had fuffered irt an un-^ 
tifual degree^by wild pegions ; and in winter, the barns 
wereinfefted by fuch numbers of mice, as were never 
before known. Thefe animals were fo numerou'^ a? 
to eat the bark of the fruit trees, about the rdotSy 
under the fnow» Thefe catifes pccafioned a dcrth, 
and many families, their corn bei^;^ exhaufted in April, 
were compelled to: Ihre on clams and fifft. In 1647 
happened the firft influenza mentioned in the annab 
of Anfterica/ it ejttended to the Weft Indies, where 
it was immediately followed by d malignant fever, io 
fatal and infeftious as to be caUed the plague. In 
Barbadoes- and St. Kitts, it fwcpt away five or S% 
thoufend people j fiezing firft the naoft hale,^^ 'fobuft 
men. This is the firft diftinft account of the cpidem- 
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ic yellow fcrcr, mentioned in our hiftorics. A pefti- 
Icntlal fercr prevailed in Hartford, the fame year, of 
which died the Rev. Mr. Hooker. 

Contlnuatisn of remarkable Events, A flight earth- 
quake was felt in New England in Oftober 1653. 
borne general ficknefs prevailed in Maflachufetta ; for 
in the fpriog of the next year, a fall was appointed in 
Conne£ticut| for winch one reafonaiBgned, in the proc- 
lamation was " the mortality which had been amoiig 
the people of Maflachufetts." In 1655, another influ- 
enza fprcad over New England. In 1658 epidemic 
difeafe again prevailed, on which account, and the £:ar- 
city of grain and intemperate feafon, a fafl: wasobferv- 
cd in Conne£ticut. In 1659, the difeafe called rattles, 
hives, or croop firft appeared in the colonies., In 1662 
happened in New England, an earthquake, a fevere 
drouth, and epidemic difeafe \ on the abatement of 
which our pious anceftors kept a day of thank/giving. 
In 1668, a malignant ficknefs prevailed in New York 
and occafioncd me appointment of a faft in September. 
In 1(577 the fmall pox raged in Charleftown, in Maf- 
fachufetts, with the mortality of tlie plague ^ and iii 
thefoUoviiing year, it prevailed in Bofton. 

Continuai'wn of remarkable Events, hi 1683, great 
ficknefs prevailed, and the people fought tl>e throne of 
grace by a general faft. During the winter, a fever 
lb general and fo fatal prevailed in Springfield in Maf-* 
fachttfetts, that the public worfliip oh Sundays was fuf- 
pended. — A fimilar difeafe aflSiiacd the fame town in- 
X7ii,in 1733 ^^^ i']6i. It raged at Hartford in 
1717: Fairfield fuffered equally by. a malignant fever 
in 1698 after the influenza — WaterbUry in 1713— 
Bethlemin 1750 and 1760— Eaft Haven was repeal* 
cdly vifited, and flripped cf a great part of.its mofl? 
robuilmen. Tjie laii time, was in 1761. Thisvio-. 
kilt fever prevailed in many other places, with^-eal: 
mortality, but has not been epidemic fincc 1761. lit 
J 702 New, York was fotely vlCittd \5r\tK 21 ^ftUential. 
^rer— a/moil all the patkxvt^ Cii^A- lJ\3S\i^^^^V^^ -as^ 






Chatleftoiii in S. Carolina fafibred by a like dlfeafe in 
1^5^- On the apth of Oftober ^727 occuricd an 
^ithquake in NewEngland^ as viotent as any of thCr - 
' foBrmeronfes. Sli|hteT ftiocfcs are not infrecyjifitr On 
the r8th of Novcnjber 1755/ ^ppcned^ a fliod: of 
fimilar vioiehcei but no injury was fuftained. 

Csntinuatkn of Remarkahk Eveniu The influepSKi 
prevailed iii 1733, a»dfpread over the world. Iii 1735 
commented the fcarlet fever^ or malignant fore throat, 
at Kingfton, ^n inland town in New Hampftiirc, and 
vifited ft^oft part* of Americi, in diat and tie follow- 
i^gyean This was its firft appearance in America, as 
iar as could be recolkftcd. Before that period, the 
tifual form of difeafe in the throat, was that of a quin- 
cy, which was often malignant and fatal. From the 
year 1735 to 1800, the malignant fore throat was cpi- 
xlemic, fix times, in the northern ftates. The influen- 
za from 1732 to 1 800 prevailed nine times, as an epi- 
demic. The long fever, fo called becaufc it continvied 
thirty or forty days^ was formerly very common in * 
New England, but has almoft difappeared in the older 
fettlements, 

Oftmufuai Seafins. The feafons in all countrie^ji 
in the temperate climates, are very variable. The 
wiht6r of 1633— 4 was mild — ^^ wind moftly from 
the fbuthward, witli little fnow rill February, and no 
great froft. That was followed by cold winters, and 
in 1 63.7 or 8, the: winter was noted as unufually fe- , 
-vere ; the fnow lay about four feet deep from the mid- 
dle of November to the firft week in April. But the 
winter of 1^641— ^2 ^as of the fevered kind— Bofhm 
bay was a bridge^of ice asfaras theeyecould fee^-and 
the Chcfopcck alfo was fro2€ti* The Indians told out 
anceftorsthat fuch a winter had not been in forty yeats. 
A (imilar winter occurred in 1697 — 8. The four- 
teenth day of December O* S. 1709 was fu^^fed'i<^ 
be the coldeft day that ha4t\vixv\>t^xvVxv^^^*>ss. K\jc«xv- 
02. Jn February i^i^j ieW tVe ^g^^^x^^ "^^^^ ^ 
kaown in itii^$ or perhaps vxxi^ -c^^iiS^u^ • ^ ^ysr^<«^ 
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lower doors of houfes, lb that fome people were obli- 
ged to ftep out of their chamber windows on fnow 
- Ihoes. There waft alfo a terrible tempeft. Eleven 
hundred fheepi belonging to one mani perifhed. One 
flock of a huhdredi was dug out of a fnow drift on 
FiOicr's ifland, where they had been buried to the 
depth of fixteen feet. This was twenty eight days af- 
ter the ftorm, when two of them were* found alive, 
having fubfiftedon the wool of the others^ and they 
fuilaiiKd no injuryr 

Continuation ofUnufuaiSeafins. A ttjcmotablc tem- 
ped is recorded to have happened on the 24th of Feb- 
ruary 1 723, which raifed the tide feveral feet above the 
ufual fpriug tides^ and did mcredtble damage on the 
caftcrn (hore of New England. The winter of 1737 
— S was extremely fcvere \ but far lefs fevcre than 
that which clofed the year 1 740. A fimilar winter fol- 
lowed the fummcr of 17791 when all the rivers and 
bays, even the Chcfopcek, were converted into brid- 
ges of ice. Thefevere cold was of three months du- 
ration, and the £how from three to four feet deepr 
Mild winters alfo occur frequently — as in 1755 and 6 
— 1774— J — 1794 — 5. — and 1 801 — a when there was 
little froft and fnow. 

Of Days (f unufual Obfctinfy or Dnrknefi. Hiftd- 
rians have nxemioiied many inftances of extreme dark- 
nefs, i» the day time, and in fome cafes^ this obfcuri-* 
ty has lafted feveral days^ Inftances liappened in Eu-^ 
tope, in the years 252, 746— -and 775. The firft in-^ 
fiance mentioned in our annals was on the 2 rfl of Oc-^ 
tjober 1 716 — ^the fecond on the 9th of Auguft 1732.-— 
A fimilar obfcurity happened in Canada' and on the 
LakeS) o»the jpthofOdober 1762 ; and oft three 
different days in Oftober 17S5, On the 19th of May^ 
1780, a memorable darknefs was fpread over all the 
northern ftates* The obfcurity was ^ccafioned by a 
thick vapor or doudy tinged with a yellow color or 
Aiatred, ^nda thin coat of 4\3A. vjtl^ ^^^^^^ wi 
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iiv^$ fo great as to render candleg or lamps ncccffaTy at 
noon day. The darknefs in Canada was followed by 
fqualls of wind, fevere thunder — and in ©nc itiftan<j€ 
by a meteor or fire ball. ^ So ignorant were mOft people 
of this phenoiAenon, that many were . exceffively 
fnglttcned ;' altho it had occurred thfiec times at lieait 
within the period of fixty five years^. . 

Of the N9r them Lights. Ftom the earl ieft tiroes^ 
we have lodie impcrfefl; acx^ounts of lights in the iky ; 
aad fuperftitionhafi reprefcnted them as the forcrnn* 
i^ers of bloody wars and other i^kmiiics. Sometimes 
^hlilorians fpeak of them a$ troops of sneni arme^ an4 ' 
rushing to battle. Siich repi;e?fentatiOn« are the cffti^ 
fions of weak and tiiaaid minds y thefe lights aisd aii 
others in the atmofphcre pro<:eiBding frem natural cau* 
fe$> are no more the harbinger ot evil than a (hoM^r 
of rain or a bkft of win^. , Fm* about three huiK^red . 
year* pad, our accounts of the northern lights, ztt 
tolerably correft. There was a difcontinuance of 
th^n.eighty or ninety years,. :anterior to 1707, Wheat 
fmall light wasfecn by perfonsin Europe. But they 
did not reappear, in full fplendor, till the year 17 16, 
when they were obferved in England. Their firft ap- 
pearance in America was December 1 1, 1 7 19, when 
they were remarkably bri;ght, aird^as people in general- 
had never heard of iuch a phenomenon, they were ex- 
tremely akrmed, with the apprehenfion of the approach 
of the final judgment. All amufements, all bufinefs, 
and even fteep was interrupted, for want of a little 
inoM^kgc of hiftory. From 1719 to 1790, tbefe 
lights were frequent, when they agam difappeazfed,, 
ibr a long period.. 

Of Difeaft^ amdngthe Brutes* The brutes have at 
times pcftilential difcafes which fweep them away in 
fnultitudes. A plague among cattle deftroyed a great 
part of the fpecies in Germany about the year 800. 
The fame happened in Italy and G«tmis\?j^Ss\ x*\'v'V'* 
T^mofig cstttlc and horfes. A \\V;.t TWbT\:i!te^ •stcvcrc*^^::*^--^ 

th b^ppemd in HoUaad and lomt ^^^xs ^i ^tv^-jce^^ 
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in 1 7 5 1 . Fortunatelyi no Gmilar plague among ufef id . 
animals has ever happened in America \ altho at time$» 
there has been confiderable mortality among horfes and 
cattle. In 15 14> the cats in Europe perifhed bjr a pes- 
tilential difeafe^ as they did lately in Europe and Amer* 
ica, in 1797* In 176}} dogSj (heepsi mules, poultry, 
fwineand horfes, in feveral countries of Europe, were 
fwept away by unufual difeafes. In 1764, the blue 
fi(h all periihed or abandoned the fhores of Nantucket, 
where tney had always been in great plenty. In 1 775 
the oyders at Wellfleet, on Cape Cod all periOied, 
and hiave never fince grown on the fame banks. In 
1788, thecodfiflion the grand bank ofNewfound-^ 
famdwere moftly thin and ill flavored. In 17S9, the 
haddock, on the coaft of Norway, moftly or all died^ 
and floating on the furfacc, covered many leagues of 
water. In 1799, the fmall fiih on the coaft ot North 
Carolina fliareda like fate. At times, oyfters are 
found to be \K^try, fickly and ill flavored ; ^0%%^ wolves^ 
and foxes are ^fi^ded with madnefs — and the ^iHl 
fowls peri(hi>y epidemic difeafes.. 



SECTION XIII. 

Controversies and their Effects. 

Of the Evils of*DiJfenJiom among the Colonies • 

THE moft fruitful fource of public evils among 
the American colonies, was, the want of union 
and concert of meafures, proceeding from their jealouf- 
ies and different views and interefts. Each colony 
exercifed a feperate jurifdidion over \ certain tra£t of 
land, and fo jealous was each of its rights, that blood 
was (bed in defending a claim to an exclufive trade in 
beaver on a particular river, when millions of that ani- 
mnl were to be found in the unoccupied wikiernefs. 
Phcertain boundaries siUo ox\ 
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Verfies, arid litigafions, which excited no fmall degree 
of animofity among the colonies, fome of which lafted 
more than a hundred years. The antipathy between 
Rhode Ifland and the other colonies, on account of 
di6Ferences in religious and civil matters, and inftiotals 
had fcarcely fubfided at the revolution. 

Gfthe EffeBs tf Dijffcnftons intleDefenfeofthe Colo- 
nies. The ill efFc£l of a want of union was firft feltj 
in 163 7, in the Pequot war. Three governments were 
to be confulted, and altho all agreed in the neceflity of 
reducing the Pequots, yet JFor want of unity of power 
and effort, the Conne£licut forces arrived firft Jtt the 
field o^ aciion, and to prevent notice of their attival 
from reaching the Indians, they were obliged to attack 
the fort alone : and altho tliey fucceeded beyond cys 
pedation, yet k was a defperate attempt and might 
have been fatal to the aflailants. Had the colonies 
beea under the fame jurifdidi ion, the troops mi^ht have 
been affembled at tJhe fame time, and aiSted with uni- 
ted force, lii 1694, the commiflioners of the united, 
colonies declared w^r againft Ninigrate, a Narraganfct 
chiei^; and their forces Were enttufted to the Command 
of Major Willard of MaiTachufetts, who marched into 
the enemy's country, but did. nothing ede£):ual) and 
returned on frivolous pretexts.— It was owing to the 
averfion of Mafiachufetts to the war that the plan of 
the colonies was fruftrate^. In 1676, during Philip's 
war, the colonies determined ^in fubduing the Nar- 
reganfsts 4 but the people of ^hode liland, who were 
mod exposed, kft their fettlements to be defended 
by the troops of the other colonies, and did not join 
ia the attack and redu£Hon of the fort. 

Of the want of Concert in other Expeditions, The 
united colonies, Ma(rachufetts,Plymouth and Gonnefl;- 
iGUt, were 3Jealoufly engaged in one common caufe, 
durin^the war with Philip and his aflbciates. B\iX^^ . 
troops of each, adling often at ^ ^A.-axvc^^xxvA^. ^'^'^>" 
rate commanders, often f avkd -to -j^Sq^^ -^Sv^-*^^^ ^ 
parties, forts or towns in iv^tcl%\ ^^"^ ^'^ 
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a unity of councils and dcfigns. Many whole tcNrn§ 
and whole companiea of men would probably have 
been favedi if oncwiU had direfted all their epera- 
tions. Capt. Lathrop and his company, who fell into 
&n ambufcadc^ between Decrfield and. Hadlcy, and 
were' cut to pieces, would have cfcaped, but for want 
of union and concert of meafurcs •, for two or three 
companies were within a few miles, marching to join 
them. 

Ofiht weakntfs of the Cmfederatwn of 1643. Altho 
the union of the four infant fettlements produced very 
good effe£^s, by giving them harmony oi councils, , 
and ftrcrigtli of aSion, yet it was not fumciet^t to pre- 
vent jealoufies, divifions, and the confequent evils. 
Springfield, when fiHl fettled, was fuppofed to be un- 
der the jurifdidlion of Connefticut, but was afterwards 
claimed by Maflachttfetts, and until the divifional line 
was run, a controverfy fubfifted between tht colonics 
on that account. But a more fcrious difputc arofe on 
Account of a duty which Connecticut impofed on goods, 
belonging to Springfield, exported from the riyer ; 
which duty was applied to the maintenance of a fort at 
Saybrook, to proteft the river fettlements, efpecially 
againft the Dutch. The queftion, concerning the 
right to lay the duty, agitated the colonics, and when 
the commiffioncrs decided in favor of Cortnefticut, 
Maffachufetts, by way of retaliation, laid a fimilar 
duty on goods, paffing the fort in Bofton harbor, ^fhis 
law did not efcape the cenfure of the commiffioncrs, 
but the confederacy had no power to reftrain thcfc 
differences. 

Of the Weaknefs of the Confederation continued. In 
the year I653, the compiiffioAers of the colonies took 
into confideration, the queftion of making war on the 
Dutch, who had driven the New Haven fcttlers from 
the lands they had purchafcd on the Delaware, and 
hurnt their fort 5 who had conftantly fold arms and 
amintinition to the i^^va^es^ vjiVvvdv t^^o^^^^ ^^^ 
i^ie€ to extirpation I wd ^\vo, oxi x\«t\i.^^>K^^'^^^^'«^ 
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^Dgbnd and Holland^ had attempted to engage the 
Indians in a plot to dcftroy the Englifh. The cortl- 
miflioners of Plymouth, Connefticut andNe^ Haven 
agreed on the neceffity of a war to put a flop to fuch 
outrages and a dangeirous confpiracy ; btit thofe of 
Maflachinfetts oppofed it, and no arguments or powers 
of perfuafidn availed. 'Oielegiflatute of Maflachufetts 
denied the authority of the commiffioners to declare 
war 5 alleging that each colony was a fovereignty, and 
could n6t be fubje6k to another foVereign power. The 
other colonies held thistbbe-a^iteft violation of the 
articles of union-^but the* confederation wa^ a rope 
of fand. The favages contintied to purchafe arms and \ 
ammunition of the Dutch ; arid by the time of Phil- 
ip's war, they were well fumiihed and well acquainted 
with arms. This proved the principal caufe of that 
war audits horrors. 

Of the fatal EffeBs cfDifuniontn 1690. On the ac- 
ceflion of king William to the throne of England, a plan 
was formed in New England to take Canada. Cim- 
miffioners from the c<3onies itiet at New York and 
agreed Upon a plan of operations. A fleet under Sir 
William Phips was to fail from Boftoft to Quebec, 
and a body of troops from "Connedicut and New York 
was to advance by land to the lakes and Montreal. 
The fleet arrived before Quebec, tho late in the feafoh \ 
but the land forces, after proceeding to the lake, were 
obliged to retreat for want of canoes, and provifions. 
Thcfe articles were to be ftirniflxed by a commiflTary 
of New York ; but he failed. The colony of New- 
York was diftrafted with factions Under the ufurpa- 
tion of Lefler. General Winthrop, who commanded 
the forces, was blamed for retreating ; but was fully 
exculpated by a court of inqury. In truth, the plan 
of cooperation with the fleet was fruflrated for want 
of a common head or government over the colonies, 
which would have given union, concert and encref 
to the ^hole fyftcm of mcatait^- Tcit\^\^ \sa ^^^ss;. 
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but the French would havp been expelle4 from Canai 
da or totally fubdued in tl^e rei^p of king William or 
queen Ann, \aA it not b^cQ for the divigon of thd 
Americans into fniall fovereignti^s. 

Of the vjanf ofChncert in 1 745. When, the prpjej£b 
d expedition againft Lewiftiirg wad propofcd io the 
colonies, as far fouth as Penfylvanja) th^y all declined 
giving affiftancc except Conn|c£licyt> New Hamp&ire 
tod Rhode I&and \ and the lattqr deliberated folongi 
that her troops did hi;>i arjrive, |ill after th^ gptriioo 
Kad furrendered : So that the troQp^ of three cplpnics • 
only, of which M?fcflachiiietts furnifhed fpiir iifths^ 
were employed in that important feryice. In fliort, 
nothing prevented the expulfioi) of the fsenph from 
Canada fixty or feventy years fponer ik^n it happened, 
but the weaknefe of the cplonies, r-efqjting from a dif 
vidon of their power, and the jealoiify of their councils^ 
And it is v^ery evident th^t in t^j^pfe feventy ye^wr^ the 
French, and Indians in their wipjpyi?^«t, killed twen-? 
ty thoufand men, wbjEx^en and children \ vfuhicb has 

freatly retarded the population qf the northern ftatos* 
lad Canada been conquered in 169P, ar(d retained 
under the Britifli government^ it is probable this part 
of America, would have had, in the year 1800, two 
hundred thoufand inhabit^nt^ji b^yp^d the prefent 
htimber. 
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^ . Cbronohgkal Table of the, m^fi remarkable' 
Events, in or ref^eSiing Amerka^ intended as 
the outline of American Hijiory. ; 
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Aniio Dim 

THE king of Spain grati* 
ted a cttfnmifiiion t^ 
Chriftopher Columbus, ». 
Gendefe^ for ttiaking di& 
coveries/' Atoril 30 
Columba^ failfd ffolh Palos 
x() S]|:laki Aug. 3^ fir(iob'> 
fervtfd the varistion of 
xJxt needle Sept. 14, dif- 
covered &a<n^&Qa liovr 
Cat>IflaTid, 9ne of tHe 
Bahimast O^ob^r iz Ot 
S. a3d. R 8* 
Columbus difcovcred Cuba 
OA- 47, O. SL atid Ha^A 
ti, whi<h he called Hif- 
psniola or litde^ Sj>alfi^. 
Bec^mb^i^) O. S. 
Columbus baUc a fort &« Nft« 
^dad ill Hayti, wherfe^ 
he \tft ^> o^cef^ iind 3^ 
mciii andfail^ to'^pain 
^ope Al4f auder g^afited to 
3paia aU tH€ ]&lid» weft- 
of a line ic>6 Itfagitei wefb 
of the Aftofei/May 4 
Second vc^yftg^ <»f ColumbHs;. 

Sept. •i 
Columbus biiift 1kbe'!a on 
t^e nofth . ftde of Hayti, 
Decdmb«r 1493 

Columbus di^crtcr^d Port6 
Rico in thi fecon'd Voy-* 
age, and J&mai«a May 4 :^494 
John Cabot, a VenetUd by 
b'rth, but ir^dh)g at 
^ Bfldol in EAg:. faikd u^ 
der a commil&on from 
Henfy Vn and difcd-tcr- 
Cd Prima Vift* ^ NfcW* 



Barth^loyncw Columbui,go- 
vernvr of ilVbd'a, btiilt 
Nevir irabdla oil the fouth 
fide of Hayti sittd on the 
caft bahk of the river 0- 
zamft, to which Kb remo- 
ved the colony 1496^ 
CH. Columbus rdtnrfted to 

Spain, Mareh 149^ 

Henry Vir. gi*anted ii com- , 
mifiipn tQ Johd Cabot 
and his three fons, L^W- 
is, Sebaflianand San(5liu8, 
' to mak e dlfco Verie« of uh- 
ktio^tn cbuntri<^s, and to 
erefl the kingf's banners 
on lands Which tlky bad 
ahediydifeovtredy March 5 l'496> 
King Henry gave a lictrifc 

to John Cabot tb take fix ' 
' VdGTcIs from any p6rt, for 
making difcoveries, Feb. 3' f^t)'^ 
1493' SebaftiAn Cabot failed to A 



I mericaj difcover<id' 4ht 
land aftcr\Vards nimcrd 
Labfaddr, June 11, Cf. S. 
[2 ad.} and ringed alo^g 
the coaft to t^ortda.-^He 
^asthe firil difcovcrer of 
the American comident 
1497 or 149B 

Ch. Coltimbus failed ffom 
Spain on his third voyage 
May 3&,dlfcov«'ed Trini- 
dad Jtily 31, and the 6on- 
tineiit no^ Terra Firifta, 
Augufl I 
Oj^da i«rho was with Col- 
umbus tii his firA Voyage 

i accompaiiled by Am cr igo 

[ Vefpocci, a Florentine, 
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Cif/ffft, tohieh %uas iathizei Mq \ 
€j^i/fofJii^ Columbui, V 
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go had the addreft to 
give the continent his 
name 

Vincent T. Pinion failed 

foQthwardidljfcoTered the 

«^. great river Marapon 

which he called Amason 

Pedro A. Cabral, a Portu- 
guefe, difcovered the 
coaft now called Bxafil 

BovadiUa appointed gover- 
nor of America, foot Col- 
uinbiui to Spain in chainsy 
Aug. aj 

Corterealt a Portiig«d«» 
fiuled to Ncwfoondlaad 
and gave name to Liabra* 
dor 

The town of New Ifabeila 
being deftroyed by a hur- 
ricane) was rebuilt on the 
weft fide of Ozama. The 
came was afterward 
changed to St. Domipgo, 
and this is the oldeft town 
in America 

Columbus being acquitted. 
Ailed on his 4th voyage 
Jones, arrived at Kay- 
ti June 19, £iiled to the 
continent, difcovered the^ 
hay of Honduras, aUb 
named Porto Bello, Aug. 
to Nov. 

Columbus (Uipwrecked on 
Jamaica 

Columbns relieved after be- 
ing almoft a year on Ja- 
maica, arrived at Hayti, 
and failed for Spain Sept. 
a* arrived at St. Lvcar in 

- December 

Adventurers from Bifcay 
and the north of France 
began a fiibery^ on the 
banks of Newfoundland 

Cojumbfiidied at ValladoUd 
^gcdjS, M»j so 
'^Ac fugpu cRDC introdueed 

f'otoMAyd from thcC»- 
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1500 



nary iilands about thii 

time 

p. deSoHs, and y. Y. 

Pinzon difcovered the 

great river Paraguay, calr 

led alfo river of plate or 

filver 

Africans lirft introduced in* 
to Hayti for flaves 

Ojeda and Nicueffa began a 
fettlementat the gulf of 
Darien. Ovando Arttled 
(orto Rico, and £fquivel 
begaQ.a fcttlement on Jin 
malca 

John Ponce de Leo»dffcovtr 
ered and named Fl»rl«f«« 
fi^om.its being difcovered 
Eafler Day or feaft of ilow- 
ers 

Vafco Nuoezde Balboa dif- 
covered the South fea on 
Pacific Oceaa 

J. de Grijalvar daftoftttd 
Mexkp astdaamed it New 
Spain 

Fernando Cortee failed to 
Mexico, March 15 ^9;^ af- 
ter fcvere contefts fubdu- 
ed Meiico Avguft 1.1, 

FerdinandMagelhin,a Port*^ 
uguefcj ia the fervice 6f 
Spain» entered the fb^t 
now called by his name, 
Nov, 11, 15 »o, procee- 
ded to the Phillippinea 
where he was killed ; but 
one of his ihips arrived 
in Spain in 15 2a*— this 
being the firft voyage 
round the globe 
X5e4'Pi2arro, with Almagro and 
Luque invaded Peru 

Pizarro founded St. Mi- 
chael, the £rft Sp^^ift 
colony in Peru - , * 

Pizarro took Cazco.thec^W; 
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death 

P. Mendoza failed to the 
Paraguay with 2pdomen, 
built Buenos Ayres, aud 
and firil introduced hor- 
fes, which have mulcipli* 
ed beyond calculation 

Ferdinand de Soto landed in 
Florida with 9^.men> 
1539, penetrated to the 
Chickafaw country, crof- 
fedthe MtiHrippi wliere 
he died May 21, 1542* 
the renting of his men 
arrived in Mexicoin 1543 
OfeHana entered the riv- 
er Maranon and defcea- 
ded to its mouth 

Chili con^ueredby theS^pari- 
iards 

The mines of Potoli difcpv- 
ered *" 

Pctd en ce in Peru , in Mex- 
ico 800,090 perfons per- 
iChed 

Rll)aud with French pro- 
ceftants, began a' fettle-^ 
m cnt on the £<jiflo • but 
the people abandoned the 
place, and on their retiirn, 
fomo periihcd by fun- 
in 

John Hawkins began the 
ilave trade of the Zng» 
lifli 

Laudonier failed with 3> 
ihtps to relieve kibaud ; 
but (lopped at May river, 
no^ St. John*8, built a fort 
calleii Caroline 

Riband* failed to ^lortdai 

took a part of the men 

fi-om fort Caroline to op- 

bftfe a Spant(h fleet ;Me- 

landez, a Spanifh officer, 

arrived, ma^acred mnft 

of the French, and gar- 

riCoDcd the place with 

SpoButrds 

Gourde, a CafcoD, failed to 



1^33 l^lorida and malTacred the 
Spai^lards,, and Florida 
was abandoned IJ^S 

M.FrobJiher attempted tp ,. 
find a N. We|l paflage, 
dif covered the firalt of his 
name ^57^ 

PeAilence in Mexico, by 
which died, as appeared 
by regifters, 1 millipns 
of peribns. Sir Walter 
Raleigh obtained a patent 
for making difcoTerie«> 
March 2 J 1584 

Amidas and Barlow, by ot* 
der of fir \V. Raleigh, lan- 
ded onAVocokon and Ro- 

154 1 anoke, July. On their 
return, the Queen gave 
to the country, the name 
Virginia ; tho the place* 

iS45 where they landed arc 
now in N. Corolina 
Sir W. Raleigh fent Sir R. 

1546 Greenville with 7 vclTeis 
to fettle Virginia— a 
fmall colony left at Rca- 
noke under Gov. Lanei 
Aug. 1585 

J. Davis failed to the f;rait 
I of his name . 

1562 Gov. Lane and |he Colony 
return to£ng.' with fiir 
F. Prake, who had been' 

1563* on an expedition againft 
the SpaniHai ftttlements 
in America 15 ti 

Gov. Lane carr)e4 tobacco 
to England , 

1564] J. Davis, in hif third voy-" 
age, difcov/Ved and na- 
med Cumhcrland iflands 1587 
SlrR. GrenvillcJeft a fe- 
cond C9tcny at Roanoke 
in ijJ$i, which was de« 

(VtC^*^ VjOcA lEk."4.<V*«.^ 
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SlrW. lUlfigh alSgoeilh:! 

CUE la OoT. Whhr, 
•. Smitli and others, 
Mitch J 1J89 

Oar. White Ktnnicd to 
Rninoke, but nutflndin^ 
llirftnlen.wenc (n tin 
W. Indl«i, ud fiiilty la 
EngUnd 1 59^ 

Willie filhetj btgnn by the 

Sit W. Rilfigh iTikdc tvoy- 
ige to OuUnt, burnt Si. 
Jufcph in Trinidad— fill- 
ed into ih( Oronoka tas 

Birtl.nL Cafaold ctme to 
Amfrli*, niRied Cape 
Cod, Undcd oa Catti- 
hunk, and began to build, 



iht Cb«ropeak I 

Quebec founded b; Saaisd 

Cham plain 
Mr {tobifi(on'( churcJi a 

graKlo Roltan 
Second (hut«r of VIi^ 

to the cirt cl Stlia^ 

and otheri. May ij 
Mr. Kobiiifon't (Knr<| 

innvtd to Lnrden 
Cspt. HudfoD Jifto^ 

th« Riv«r Manhiln 
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J. Gt«y. Got. H 

Capt. HudToDdiTcoveredthe 

ly which beiTi hit mne, 

B cicw mntined and £et 

m =Soal iu an open boat. 



Sunucl Chimplilo, failed 

lip the Bt, Lawf. 
The Sietir it Most, tviih 

Champlain Tnt a )iilot »• 

jploredihe coafl of Am- 

Aia, entered ibc Bay of 

TiSidy. named the riirrt 

"Wcjpndy, St.jDhn,bsj.1t 

a fort and pifled t tie win- 
ter on &t. Croix, an IHiMt 

intlieScvoduc it< 

D( Mont feuled Port »oy- 

tl, now Annapuli>, ihc 

SrA tcttleumit in Nov* 

Seoila 1 6oj 

Virginia divided and by ltt> 

tin patent, the roulhcin 

inrt war gragtcd to Sir 

ThoiniiiOiEeiHid oiluiii, 

callrdthd-ondoarompa- 

«[, the nonbern prt u> 

the PlymnB*tDmj.|iiy, 

Cjpi. Ntvrimn, trtivwl io 
Virj^inU and began iVt 
E'll cStAual fittlrtntnt 
on t>,* rlTir I'owhetan 
/;4me>J nlJed Jancv. 
town, Aaril a(S - - ■ , 

Oj'fc Smith Jirflo|Aotta \Ottrt ig«^ 



lurcji mi- 



Bermuda (dtbd Wldtr ■■»■ 
Mcor 

J. RoDc miirritd Pocabofr- 
. dauitkier el ttm* 
:«n, April 

Cipt. Smith made ■ filhing 
voyage to the noilhem 
|HrT of AJniric*, Rtad«a 
churtof the colli, which 
he piefsnttd to Prine^ 
Chatln wbo ea*E the 
eouatryllnoanieiif New 

fort or trading hbufe^ 
Wit on the Hudfon anAt 
Albany by the DuKh 
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^99 



fever deftroyed moft of 
the IndUns' from Kara- 
^anfett to Peiiobfcot 

Capt. DermerdiefirftJSng- 
fifiiman who iiUed thro 
LoRg*Ulaod foand. and 
He%ate 

Firft colonial afiembly in 
Virg. June 19 

Mr. Robiafon** people left 
Holland in July and Eng- 
land in Sept. for Ameri^ 
ca, arrived in Nov. land- 
ed at Plymouth Dec. 11. 
O. S. %% N. S. 

Charter 6f New Eng. granr 
ted to the Dw of Lenox 
and other*, or council of 
Plymouth, Nov. 33 

The Indians maflacred 349 
of the Virginiansi March 

Firft fettlement of New 
Hampihire at JLittle Har<» 
bor on the Pafcataway 
and at Dover 

St. Chriftopher's difcovered 
by Cplumbuft and calkd 
by his name, 1493,. was 
fettled' by T. Warner, 

, Jan. 

The, ^r ft cattle lu-ought into 
llew Ergland 

Sarbadoes granted to Sir 
William Courteen, and 
fettled 

Cape Ann fettled 

The Virg. company diflbl- 
ved and their charter re- 
ixiaacd by the crown 

Tlifi king granted Barbadoes 
to the eatil of Carfifle 

Orant of Maff. from the 
council of Plym. March 



grant and ereding the 
Maftachufetts company 
161 8 into a corporation May 4 ^629 

Carolina granted to Sir Rob- 
ert Heath ^ft. 30 . x6a9 

Charlefton, Bofton, Water- 
1^19 town and Dorchefter fet- 
tled by Gov. Winthrop 
and others 1^30 

Patent to Plymourh colony 
from the council of Plym- 
outh Jan. 13 

The coimcil c^ Plymouth ' 
granted lands to lettlers 
1620 on Pema^uid Feb. 29 2631 

Patent of Conne^icut from 
the earl of Warwick 
March 19 

Firft vcftel built in MaiTa- 
chufetts, called the. jBtef- 
^fgof.tSt £ayt launched 
%6%%\ July 4 

Grant of Maryland to lord 
Baltimore Junp 20 163:1 

Montferrat and Antiguafet- 
1623 ^^^^ ^y ^^ £ng. and St. 
Ettftatia by the Dutch 

The Dutch built a fort on 
the weft bank of the Con- 
ned icut, in the present 
town of Hartford . 2635 

[The P^mouth people, af- 
2624 ter the Dutch, ereAed a 
trading houfe on the weft 
bank of the Con. in the 
prefent town of Windfor 

oa. 

Firft fettlement in Mary- 
land at St. Mary's 
The council of Plymouth 
furrcndered their Char- 
1627 tcr to th« crown June xx 
Ftrft Affembly in' Mary- 
1 land convened in Feb. 
x^iSi X635 divided SBto two 



^9 

Nevis fettled by the £ng ifh x628| branches 1639 

Salem fettled by Gov. Eudi- Iw et^«i«&!e\& ^^ ^^t.^ 

cort \ towTiVa ^«w» ^«x^^^ '^'^ 
Charter from the crown V V^pvV ^^^'^"**^^'^^^^'^'' 

-conGrmii^ xh^ PlymoutU 
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1641 
1^39 



WiiidCor fettled ^7 people 

from Dorchcfter 
Saybfook fcctled bfj. Win* 

throp't men Nov. 
Mirtiivico aud Gaadaloupe 
€0* fettled ]iy the French, aU 

fo Cayeant 
Hartford fettled by Mr. 

Hooker aod his congrega* 

tion from Newtown, 

Cambridge, Maff. 1635-^6 
Roger Williams fettled aqd 

riamed ProT. 
The Pequotft defboyed hj 

Connedicut, May2i^ 
Rhode Ifland (tttltd by Mr. 

Coddiogton, .March 24 ; 

Great earthquake June X 1638 

New-Hayen feulcd by Mr. 
Davenport &c. Ap. 

St. Lucia fir(l(ett)ed by the 
Englifh, difpolTcfied by 
the nativei 

Newport fettled 

Main^ granted to Sir F. 
Gorges, April 3 

Firfb printing prcfs eftablifh- 
cd at Cana> Mt^f. 

Original conftitution ot 
Connei^kut eftabliQied, 
Jan. Z4 

Surinam fettled by the 
French 1640; who aban- 
doned it for its infalobrl- 
ty, 1 641, the Engliih 
then took polTcflion 

A coJe of laws firft eftab- 
lifhedinMafT. 

New Hamp united with 

Miif. April 14 
CoofederatioD of Madachu- 
fetts, Plymouth, Con- 
necticut and New-Haven 
for defenfe . 
The Ffenx:h fettled^t Bar? 

tholomews «« 
The earl of Warwick incor-^ 

poratcd tht fettlers of 

Prov, Newport &c. 
March 14 



Firft affembly of Rhode Hi- > 
and agreed upofi a body . 
of laws, May 19 1647 

Marigalfinte, fcttkd by the 
•■ French 
Firft influenaa mentioned ia 

Amer. annals 
Peftilentiai yellow fever 
fwept away feveral thou* 
fand of the inhabitants of 
Barbadocs and St ICitts 1647-^- 
St. Bartholomew fettled by 

the French 1^4 J 

MaiTachufeCtslaws firft pub- 

li/hed 
Cambridge platform com- 
peted and adopted 
Anguilla fettled by the £ng- 

lifli 165© 

Grenadi fettled by the 

Fi-cnch i^$7r 

The Englifb took and fettle- 

ed Domioico 1661^ 

Tranflatioa of the N. Tef- 
tament into Indian by 
Mr. Eliot finiihed and 
printed 
Charles 11. granted a char- 
ter to Cocne Aleut incor- 
porating New Haven 
with it, April 23 1664 

Charles II. confirmed the 
charter of Maflachufetts - 
by letter, June a8 
Charter granted to Rhode- - 
Ifland and Providence- 
Piamations, July 8 
A great earthquake in Can-- 
ada and New-^England, 
Jan. 26. ^ 166^" 

Grant of Carolina to the 
Earl df Clarendon and 7 
others, March 24 
This grant enlarged by a 
' new charter, Ji^ne 2665 

Firil fettlement in N^ Caro- 
Ima on 'ChoWaOt about 
' the tnxddXt •I tKw ccuvut^ 

.^6441 .\Li\voa Vi^ ^^^^'^^^'"''^^ 
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December 
Mr. £liot*s Indian bible 

completed and printe;d 
l^ew Netherlands taken 

from the Dutch, and gran* 

ted to the Duke of York 
- by patent, March i a, 

and called New- York.— - 

Fort Orange taken and 

called Albany 
The Duke of York releafed 

to Lord Berkley and Sh* 

G. Carteret, the territo-. 

ry now New Jcrfey, 

■^ jTine24 

Sir J. Yeamans fettled oii 
the fautbem banks of 
Cape Fear Vi^r with a 
colony from Barbadoes '- 

Antigua, wbich had been 
abandoned, by the firft 
fettlcrsy grznttA to Lord 
'Willovghby In xt6% and 
fettled 

New-providence, which bad 
been difpeopled by the 
Spaniards in 1641, again- 
fettled in x666, again de- 
. I fcrted tilt 1690, fettled 
and again depopulated by 
the S^pajiiards in X 705, rttr 
peopled in 1718 

Firft colonial Affembly of 
the fettlers at Chowan» 
now North Caro*in%, 
mentioned on record 

MaiTachalfetefi refumed the 
gov. of Maine 

Capt. Sayle with a colony 
began a ptantation at Port 
Royal in Car^Uoa^ be 
died 

This colony removed and 
began a fettlement on the 
bank of Afliley river uo^ 
derSirJ. Yeamanswhich 
was called old Charlef- 
towh 

The loliabitaflts removed 
sadbcgiok the town aovr 



i664[ called Charleftown i6So 

Fort Frontenac built, Mar- 
qnett« and Joliet fail down 
the Mifllilppi l6;^ 

N. Yof k taken by the Dutch 
1673.^ reftored and con- 
firmed to the ^ngliih by 
treaty XIS74 

Ccnnedicut laws revifed in 
1672., and firft printed by 
Mr. Green at Cambridge i67| 

Indian war^ in N. FnglaiJKi 
under Phillip " 

War^ceafed by the death of 
Phillip, Aug. 1% 1676 

Bacon*s infurre^ion in Vir<* 
ginia, Jameftpwn bcmt 
by the infurgents, death. 
1665 of Bacoa 1676 to 16 f% 

|N^ Kampibire ere^ed into 
a royal gov* *67^ 

Charter of Penn^ to Wm. 
Penn, March 4 i^Si 

x666[Fixft form of gov. for £^b. 

April »5 x6Sa 

The Duke of York*iB deed of 
Pennfylvania to Penn, 
Aug. ax 

The Duke*s deed of a tradb 
of I a miles from New- 
Caftle to the Hoiirkills^ 
Aug. 24 

Krft aflembly in the pro^ 

vinceat Cbefter, Peccia« 

, fccr4 

x66o\A& of nsion aanezing the 

Delaware counties to 

1 66&I Penn. A A of fettkment 

Dec. 6% 

Firft fettlement of Philadel- 
phia, oa. 
X 670] Charters of MalC an4 

Rhode tftand vacated x6^4 

Albany incorporated, Por};^. 
Royal in Carolina broke 
up by the Spaniards x68d 

The firft epifc. church la 
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1725 



1727 



tor — iioccuiatioafirfthi- 
. troducu4 by Dr. Bayl- 
fton, at the recommenda- 
tion Df Dr. C. Matlier - 
Firft new* pap«r printed in 

New-yp/jtVv Wm. Brad- 
ford 

Printing intwdoced intiOL 
Virginia by Wm. Parka 4726 

pjyfummarrorlowFd by tt 
violent e^rth^iiake, oa. 
i9 O. 5. 

A teinpibft in Caroiint inoh- 
dfted tfy^ iq\Y lands, 
drove the people in to tJicir 
wppur rpoai§-r-<he pefti- 
l.ecitial fever raged in 

The proprietors of (Saroliha, 
except one,'f«id rheir pro- 
perty to Wife crown t the 
country was divided into 
S. and N. Caroiina, and 
both became royal grvvem. 

The firft news paper in S. 
CaroUna pointed 

Ofiiu Wafliington born in 
Weftmbreland county, 

. Virginia, Feb. ai 

"Gcorgk fettled by Gen^g. 
lethrope . 

Origin of l?rec Mafonry in 
America, July 

Infurr^&ipn of the flavd« iti 

. S. Caroiina 



20j 

drt>n,June\7 'x74f 

Indigo plane diiVovercd in 

S, Caroiina 
Fi^cnth expedition under t) 



i748 



173^ 



I74«S 



1747 
^47 



Anvillc, which njtnaced 

N. Eng. foiled by meant 

t)fi ftorni, contagioui jfc- 

vtr in the fleet &c. 
liixpedition againil l^ova 

Scotia failed ^^ 

Riots Ml B6fton inoppofiticn 

to art imprcffnicrit of f^a. 

men 

A libraryat Newport found- 
ed by A. kedwood 

'^^^^X «»[ peace at Ai> La 
Chapelle by which cape 
Breton and LcAvilburg 
were reftored to France 

oa. i8. 

E|nnryW*nja hofpital eftab- 

'^iflicd by adl of slTembJr. 

Feb 7 ^* 

Alempeft Jaid Charleilon 
under water in Sept. 

The proprietaries of Geor- 
gia furreadered their char- 
ier, and the colony became 
a royal government 
173a Plan of a union 0/ the Colo- 
nies iigreed upon at Al- 
bany by commrffioneru 

not fin^ioncd by the 
crown 

JRemirk^bJy mild waiters 
'7371 17S4-S ai'd 175^-6 



1748 



1751 

i7ji 



«733 



t7S4 



Xf^«.. r ' '''*.'] '/Ji-^-J «»i'a 175C-O 

Jrrl'T!" r^ ir«.. J7*»-*'2-^L-"!''V'»k<. Nov. 



6p;»>ilh invafion of Oeorfiria. 
failed 

The library company of PhiL 

.. incorporated 

Thiscpmpany was formed 
in lyji, and in 1776 re- 
ceived the Loganian libra- 
ry 

A large comet appeared in 

Dec 
l«ewifburg furrendered, to 
tAeAT. £n^Iand troops, 
ii^ed bvan ^Dgiiflx S<|ua- 



18 



;7i3r 



The French began to erc^ 
1744 '^o'tsonthewatcrsofLakc 

Ef ie and the Ohio 1 7 r"2 & 1 7 f ♦ 
JMaj r W'aftmjrton fctit by 
Gov- Dinwiddee of Vi^ 
to re<juire the French (ff^ 
withdraw, Oa. and Nov. 
The French ereift fort X>u 
Qucf . .c, w^ere P it.tfl^>\^ 
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CoL Wtihington and hit 
troopa in fort Neceffitj 
furrenderedto the French, 

July 4 
Ctfl. Waihington appointed 

giddecamp to Gjcn. Brad- 
dock. March 
Oen. Winflow with Maffa* 

chaiett*8 troopi took pof- 

feffion of NoTa Scotia, 

June 1755. »nd the 
^ French inhabitants called 

Neutrals, were traoCplant* 

ed and their houfes de- 

ftroyad. 
Gen. Braddock defeated and 

killed at Monohgahela, 

July 9 
French under Dtelkau re- 

pulfed by Gen. Jphnfon 

at Lake George 
War declared againfi France, 

May x8 
Ofwego capitulated to 

Montcalm 
Fort William Henry capita- 

lated td the French 
Lewtlburg taken by the 

Britiih, June 
Gen. Abercrombie defeated 

at Ticonderoga with 

great lofs, lord HoWe 

killed July . 
^ort Frontepac taken by (Sol. 

Bradftreet, Aug. 
Fort du Q^efne abandoned 

ky the Breach and taken 

by the Englilh, Not. 
Ticonderoga and Crown 
' Point taken l^ Oen. 

Amherft, July 27 and 



Al|.4 
he Trenc 



The French repulfed belore 
Ofwego by Col. Haldi*' 
man, July %S 
Niagara taken by the l&ng- 
. lift, Gen. Pridcax killed) 

Biule of Quebec, Ceui 



W»lfe and Montcalmktfl-' 
ed, French defeated, 
Quebec capitulated, Sep- 
tember 

Montreal capfitnlated to the 
EngHfli, Sept^ t 

Battle of Seckoe with tSie 
iyS5 Chcrokces X760 

The Cherokeea defeated bj 
Coi Grant and compell- 
ed to make pea:ce, June 

Haiuinna takth by the Brit- 
iih and provincials 

De^nitive treaty of Peace 
figaed at Pari), Feb| la 

The fevered drouth koewa 
in America^ no fain from 

May to Sept, 

An eruption of fire in Mi- 
chuaoan, began in 
continued ieveral yean 
and formed three monn- 
taifls 6 mites in xirctutv 
X7X6 1 76* to If 66 

Peftikntial difMie in Mexi- 
co fo general as to pre- 

: vent the gathering ot' the 
1757] Wherft 

Bennington the 6ldeil town 
X 758 in Vcrmout fettled 

Medical ledures firfb read 
in Philadelphiii 

Firft fettlement in Tennef- 
fee 

Kentucky fitXt fettled by 
CoL.^Boon 

S^amp adl received the Roy- 
al aflent Ma* «» 

Delegates from moft of the 
colonies met at York 
in- Goober, Co remen- 
ftra$e againft the (Ump 
t759 a^ and petition for its 
repeal 

Stamp a A repealed March 
iZ 

An a^ impofiog a duty on 
tea, glafs and painters 
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^f 



t^wo Brit, regiments ar- 
rived at Bofton^ Sept. 

kiot in Bofton, the Britifti 
troof s fired upon the in- 
habitants and killed four 
March 5 

Guattmaia overthrown hj 
an earthquakeand 30,000 
people buried in the ruina 

The tea belonging to the 
£. India company thrown 
overboard at Bofton^Beca 
16 

An aS to ihnt the j»6rt of 
Boflon, March 

Sir ft congrefs convened at 
Phil. Sept. 4- 

Battle at Lexington began 
the war April 19 

Tkonderoga iiezed hj CoL- 
Allen; May .* 

George* Wa(h Ingtontippoln-- 
ted commander in chiefof 
the army,* Jime -i 5^;i©ok 
command of > the troQps 
invcillng Bofion July % 

Biattle on Brccd*9 hiU^-Oem 
Warren killed, Jiine 17 

Gen- Montgomery penetra- 
ted Into Canada took' fort 
Chamblee, St. John*»- 
and Montreal, Nov: 

Ool. Arnold, with; 3000 in* - 
fin try, entered Canada 
by the Kenebec 

AlTaulr upon Quebee, Gen. 
Montgomery killed ;< 
Astericafis defi^ated, Pecv 

<^ebec bl«>ckaded by > Gen.' 

Thomas 
A body -of Anaericans at the^ 

Cedars, fttrrtndered in' 

^ay< 
Tfa|6, Aro^icans' expelled 

from- Canada 
Norfolk • in Vir. buroc by 

the Brjtiih, Jnn m 
^i?4rt7o/RoyaIift» in N. 



Carolina defeated, Febru*^ 
1768 ary 

Bofton evacuated by the 

Britilk, March 17 
Geo. Waihtngtou arrived at 
1770 N. York Ap. 14 

The Britifli 5ect and army- 
arrived at ^dy Hook 
in June, landed on Staten 

1773 Iflandjulya 
DECLARATION OF 

INDEPENBENGE Ju'y 4 
Battle on Long-liland, 
Americans defeated, July 
27 

1 774 jThe troops withdrawn from 
Loiig-liland July a 8 

N. York evacuated by the 

American army Sept. r4 

X77jfGcn. Arnold defeated or! 

I akeChamplain, Oil. la 

Battle at the White Plains; • 
Oft. a8 

Fort WafhJiTgton talcen; 

. with-*oooprif«ners,Nov. 
^ 16 

American army retreated 
thro* N. Jerfcy and crofs • 
the Delaware, N^v. and 
Dec. 

Gen, JLsee narfdt prijfoncr 
Dec. 13 

A body of HfiS&nrs attacked' 
and made prifoners -at 

- 'Trenton, Dec. 26 = 

Battle at Princef6n> Gen. 

i Mercer killedv Jan. .^ 1777' 

A convention dxJclarcd Ver- 
mont to be an iiidepend-^ 
etit ftwe, Jan, id 

0anbury* deftroyed. Gen. 
17^6 Woofter kiiWd, April 27 
and »8 » 

Burgoyne furrendercd to 
Gen. Oatee 06t. 17 

Battle of Germantown Gen. 
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tried and fufpended f^r | 

ooc year 
Savannah taken by the Brit* 

ifli under Col. Campbell, 

Dec. 
Gen. Try on invaded New- 
Haven, deftroyed the 
' ftorcsjuly 5. then burnt 

TairfKld July 9, and Nor* 

>^•a\k July 1% 
Strny Point taken by af- 

fault by General Wayne, 

July 15 
AITault upon Savannah un- 

fuccefsiul, PulaikI killed, 

oa. 9 

The winter the mod rigor- 
ous ever known in Amer- 
ica, Long-Tiland found 
was covered with ice, and 
the Chefapeak Was paff- 
cd with loaded carriages 
at Annapolis 1779-80 

Gen. Lincoln capitulated 
and Charlefton fnrren- 
dercd May 1% 

Americana defeated at Cam- 
den, Aug. 16 

A French fleet and army 
und<:r Rochambeau ar- 
rived at Newport July 10 

Gen. Arnold's treafon dif- 
covered, he efcfaped Sept. 

Major Andre taken, ex- 
ecuted O^. % 

Great httrricanc^ in the W. 
Indies 0151. a and 11, in 
Barbadoes' alone perilhed 
5 or 6000 peribns 

Battleof the Cowpens, Brit- 
i(h defeated, Jail. 17 ^ 1781 

Confederation completj^d 
by the'ratification of Ma- 
ryland, Feb. ) 

Battle of Guilford, Am. re* 
pulfed, March 15 , ' 

^ht combined arinf e« under 
Gen. Waihington decamp 
ircm the Hndfon »ad 



march for Virginia, A«- 
guft 19 

N. London burnt. Fort Grif- 
wold (tormed and tho 
garrifian put to the fword 
by Arno'd, Sept. 6 

Battle at Eutaw Springs ; 
viAory of Gen Green, 
Sept* i 

Lord Cornwallis and tke 
army befieged in York- 
town, Sept. ifj 

The Britifli army furren^ 
dered to Gen. Waihing- 
ton, which decided the 
Revolutionary contcA, 
Oca. 19 17J 

The Bible firft printed in 
America by Robert Ai- 
ken, Philadelphia 17 

The army difbandcd Oa. 
18, firewell addrefs of 
Gen, Wafhington to the 
army, November « 

N. York evacuated by the 
Bntifli army, Noven^«ber 

Gen. Waihinf^ton refigned 
his commiffion Dec. 23 

Severe winter 1783-41 gfca* 
floods in the rivers in 
March • 

Hurricane at Jamaica dt- 
flroycd all the fliipping, 
&c. July 30 

A moft dcftruilive hurri- 
cane in the Windward 
iflands Aug- 25, iu the 
Leward iflands Aug. ay 

Mr. J. Madifon firft 
moved the houfe of dele-* 
gates in Virginia to ap* 
point commiffioners to 
meet cofomiflieoers of tbt 
other dates to form coija- 
mercial regulatioas, 

which gave rife to tl^e, - 

\ convention whidiformcti' 
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IbfurreAion in Mafiachii- 

fetts begiui Aug. » 1786 

Conmi(fioner» met at AA- 
nap. S^pt. 24, x?S6 but 
adjourned to May 15 
Z787, when delegates, 
with, more ample powers* 
aflembied and agreed up- 
on the prefent conflltutionf 
September 17 1787 

Firil meeting of congrefs 
under the prefent confti- 
tijition at New- York, 
Gen. Waihington inaugu- 
rated firft Prefident, 
April 30 1789 

Teooeffee ceded to the U. S. 

by N. Carolina 
Dr. Franklin died in hisSith 

year, April 17 1790 

Kentucky ere^edr into ati 
Independent fiate,Decefn« | 

ber^ 
Vermont admitted into the 

uaiwiFcb. xS ' xj^i 

Refolve of congrefs cftab. 

a mint Mar. 3 1 791 

Kentucky admitted into the 

union June i t79S» 

Proclamation of neutrality 
by the Prcfident of the 
United States, April %% 1793 
Cape Francois burnt, and 
the white inhabitants m^af-^ 
facre'd by the blacks,, 
June %o 
A remarkable froA May 1 7 1794 
TenneiTee admitted into the 

union, June i 1796 

Gen. Wa&ington*8 addrefs 
to the people of the Uni- 
ted States on his retiring 
from the Preildency 
Sept 17 1796 

A great earthquake at Qui- 
to, S. America, deftroyed 
towns and 40,000 inhab- 
itants, February 
CoDgrtfs p»Scd an a6l de- 
_€laripg the treaty with 



France null and void, 
July 7 

Capt Truxtonin the Con- 
ftellation took the French 
frigate Infurjrent Feb. 10 1799 

Great fnow in Carolina and 
Georgia Jan. 7 1800 

Remarkable flood in the 
Cenned^icut, Mar. %oji^ 

Gen. Walhington died Dec. 
14 aged 68 

The colle]ge at Princeton 
burnt Mar. 7 

The ftate of Ohio admitted 
into the union ^ , 

Unexampled terapeft, be- 
gan in W. Indies Sept. ,2 
and raged three days, on 
the 7, 8 and 9, it inunda- 
ted Carolina and Georgia, 
with immenle deftrud- 



ion 



1804 



\ 



Seveteft winter fince 1780 
from Dec. 20 to the J^ffc 
week in Feb. 1804*5' 
Treaths cf the United SUtu^ 

With France Feb. 6, 1778 ; 
Holland Oa. ^, l'l%7,\ 
Sweden April 3, 1783 ; 

>. of peace with Great Brit- 
ain, prelim. Nov. 30, 
178a; Definitive Sept. 3, , 
1783 ; Pruflia Sept. 10, 
1 7 85 ; of amity and com- 
merce with Great Brit- 
ain Nov. 19, 1794 ; with 
France fbr l.oui{iana 
April 30, 1803 
Colleges and Univef^tiet founded* 

Harvard, Maff. 1 63?; WiU 
Ham and Mary , Vir. 1 693 \ 
Yale College, Con. 1701 ; 
College in Phil. 1753 ; 
Univer. of Pcnn. 1791 ; 
NaffauHall, N. Jer(ey, 
1746} N. York, 1754; 
Dartmou'h, K. Hami^- 



cto8 



dyrcnological TablK 



^ r774.; Walhlngtoo,- Mi. 
X78i; DickinioD Col- 
Icfre, Carliil«,PcoQ 17S3S 
St John's at Aanapolis, 
Ma. 1784^; Cokelbory, 
IB Abiagdoa, Ma. 1785.; 
• Univerficf in Georgia, 
1785; Franklia,^at JLan<* 
caflerPcnn. 1787 ; Uni- 
verfhy in N. Carolina, 
X789 ; Georgctowo, Ma. 
17 89; WUliamk Colleger 
MaS 1790; Univer. of 
Bartington, Ver. 1791 
GrtenTille, Ten. 1794 j 
Uf)ioa at Schene^ady, 
1794 ; B»wdoin, io 
Maiiie, 1 794 ; at Winncfi. 
bury and Beaufnit,S. Car<» 
olina, 1795 ; Tiranfyl-va- 
nia, : at Lex. Keo. 179^ ; 
^ Middlcbury Ver. 1 8ao 

Literary Sociitin infiituied* 
American Philof^Dphical, 
Phil. 1769 ; American 
Academy, Mafi*. X73o; 
N^Y ork Agricultural, in- - 
Corp. 1793 ; Con.. Acade- 
my, x8ox ; MaiT. Hiftor- 
ical, 1791. ixicorp. 1794 

Influenza in N«rtb America » 

l647» 1^55. 1697-8, I73»» 

i737,i747»i756^»Ji76i,. 

. I77»i 1781,1789 and 99. 

tlfirfualidarlnefsy which ren- 
dered candles xicociTary 



in the daf titte« O^- ^^^ 

1716 ; Aug. 9, I73»; 

Od. 19, z 764 at Detroit ; 
. May 1^,1780; 0&.9%h, 

15th and x6th, 178510 

Canada ;Od a9th, 1789' 
^ in Kentucky 

Gretit JFiresy burtit^ in Bofino' 45- 
boufet, Nov. 27, X676 ; 80 hottfes, 
70 ftorea, &c, Aug. -8, 16795 
0<ft 23, 1683 ; heft part of thc^ 
town ; X7i«, 174 houjfei, 175^ 
(lores, March ao^ x 760 one part 
of Charkdon X749. in New- 
York 1776. In Bofton, zoo 
buildings Ap. 24, 1787, and 96 
bui dings July 30, 1794- Great' 
in Charlefton, June %o, 1796— 
mod of Savannah Dec« a6« 17 96. 
A fq^are in New-York Dec. 9» 
X 796— in Richmond Nov. *»,- 
'798— moft of Wilmington, N. C. 
0<9. 3X, 1798— moft of Norfolk 
Virg. Feb. 2 a, 1804. 

Firft NetL* faptff fHnted, in 

Bo{lon,tlie newsletter Ap. 34^ 
1704 — In Philadelphia, the Amer- 
ican Weekly Mercnry, Dec %z^ 
1 7 19 — ^In New-York, the New- 
York Gazette, O^. 16, 1725—" 
InR. IfUnd, the Rhode Ifland 
Ga^tte, ,0&. X732.^ In Con. 
New-Haven, the <^onnedicat» 
Gazette^ 1 755r-In New Hamp- 
(hire, 17.56-^In Providence, I7d;fc 
— In Kentucky, 1787—^10 Tcn?-- 
M^tt^ 1 796. 
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